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Preface 


Like all authors I have had my ups and downs. Sometimes my 
work has pleased; sometimes it hasn’t. A writer has to learn to 
take the rough with the smooth. But in one respect I have been 
uncommonly lucky; I have never had to suffer the heartbreak that 
• many authors have to endure of sending a manuscript to publisher 
after publisher and having it returned time and time again with a 
curt note of rejection. Liza of Lambeth is my first novel. I sent it 
to Fisher Unwin, then a publisher esteemed for his enterprise, 
he accepted it and it was published. I was t^^’^enty-three. I wrote 
it while I was still a medical student at St. Thomas’s Hospital. I 
was in mv fourth year. I had spent the usual time in the out- 
patient departments, as clerk on the medical side and dresser on 
the surgical, and had passed the periods in the wards that the 
curriculum demanded. Then I did the obstetric work. In order to 
obtain the necessary certificate the student had to attend wenty 
confinements. I dare say all this is now changed, but in my day at 
St. Thomas’s you were appointed obstetric clerk for a period of 
three weeks during which you had to be on hand day and night. 
You took a lodging immediately opposite the hospital, to which 
the porter had a key, and if you were wanted in the night he came 
across the street and woke you. You dressed and went to the 
hospital, where you found w'aiting for you the husband or perhaps 
the small son of the patient, with the card which the woman in 
labour had previously obtained from the hospital. For your first 
case you were accompanied bv the Senior Obstetric Clerk, a young 
man recently qualified, but after th"»t you were expected to manage 
by yourself and send for him only if a difficulty arose that you 
could not cope with. He was hard-worked and often ver>’ tired, so 
that if you dragged him out of bed without good reason vou were 
very liable to hear some unpleasant truths about yourself. Tlie 
messenger led you through the dark and silent streets of Lambeth, 
up stinking alleys and into sinister courts w’here the police 
hesitated to penetrate, but w'here your black bag protected you 
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from harm. You were taken to grim houses, on each floor of 
which a couple of families lived, and shown into a stuffy room, ill- 
lit by a paraffin lamp, in which two or three women, the midwife, 
the mother, the “lady as lives on the floor below” were standing 
rotind the bed on which the patient lay. Sometimes you waited in 
that room for two or three hours, drinking a friendly cup of tea 
with the midwife and going down in the street below now and then 
to get a breath of air. The husband was sitting on the doorstep and 
you sat down beside him and chatted. 

I attended sixty-three confinements in twenty-one days. 

This was tlie material I used in Liza of Lambeth. I exercised 
little invention. I put down what I had seen and heard as plainly as 
I could. It seemed very bald and I should have liked to make my 
story more thrilling and picturesque by tlie exercise of my fancy, 
but I did not know how to. I was forced to stick to the facts by the 
miserable poverty of my imagination. I had at that time a great 
admiration for Guy de Maupassant and it was after the model of 
his tales that I tried to fashion my own. When I think of the bad 
examples a young writer may so easily follow I am happy to think 
that I took that of one who had so great a gift for telling a story 
clearly, straight-forwardly and effectively. 

It was as a short story, and not a very long one cither, that I first 
thought of Cakes and Ale. Here is the note I made when it 
occurred to me: “I am asked to write my reminiscences of a 
famous novelist, a friend of my boyhood, living at W. with a 
common wife very unfaithful to him. There he writes his great 
books. Later he marries his secretary, who guards him and makes 
him into a figure. My wonder whether even in old age he is not 
slightly restive at being made into a monument.” I put the idea 
aside for future use and it was many years before I thought of it 
again, but when I did it was to discover that there was in it much 
more material than I could hope to get into a short story and it was 
borne in upon me that I could only do tolerable justice to it by 
turning it into a novel. I proceeded to write it. 

When it appeared I was attacked in various quarters because I 
was supposed in the character of Edward Driffield to have drawn a 
portrait of Thomas Hardy. This was not my intention. He was no 
more in my mind than George Meredith or Anatole France. As 
my note suggests, I had been struck by the notion that the 
veneration to which an author full of years and honours is exposed 
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must be irksome to the little alert soul within him which is still 
alive to the adventures of his fancy. Many odd and disconcerting 
ideas must cross his mind, I thought, while he maintains the 
dignified exterior that his admirers demand of him. I knew little 
of Hardy’s life. 1 know now only enough to be certain that the 
points in common between his and that of Edward Driffield are 
negligible. They consist only in both having been bom in humble 
circumstances and both having had two wives. I never met Hardy 
but once and then only for a brief period. 

In point of fact I founded Edward Driffield on an obscure writer 
who settled with his wife and children in the small town of 
-Whitstable (the W. of my note), of which my uncle and guardian 
was vicar. I do not remember his name. I don’t think he ever 
amounted to anything and he must be long since dead. He was the 
first author I had ever met, and though my uncle strongly dis- 
approved of my association with him, I used to slip away to see 
him whenever I had the chance. His conversation thrilled me. It 
was a sh'A'i" me and a satisfaction to my uncle w’hen one day he 
vanished from tl'C town leaving his debts unpaid. 

At the time I was writing my novel Hugh Walpole was the most 
prominent member of that body of writers who attempt by seizing 
every opportunity to keep in the public eye, by getting on familiar 
terms with critics so that their books may be well reviewed, by 
currying favour whenever it can ser\^e them, to attain a success 
which their merit scarcely de’^erv’cs. It was ine\itable that when I 
devised the character of Alroy Kear I should bear Hugh Walpole 
in mind. No author can create a character out of nothing. He 
must have a model to give him a starting point; but then his 
imagination goes to work, he builds him up, adding a trait here, 
a trait there, which his model does not possess, and when he has 
finished with him the complete character he presents to the reader 
has little in him of the person who offered the first suggestion. It is 
only thus that a novelist can give the creatures of his im'ention the 
intensity, the reality that rrake them not only plausible, but 
convincing. I had no wish to hurt Hugh Walpole’s feelings. He 
was a genial creature and he had friends who, though they were apt 
to laugh at him, were genuinely attached to him. He was easy to 
like, but difficult to respect. I did all I could to cover my tracks; I 
made Alroy Kear a sportsman who rode to hounds, played tennis 
and golf much better than most of us, and an amorist who skil- 
fully avoided the entranglement of marriage. None of this 



could be said of Hugh Walpole. I toc^c these characteristics from 
other writers I knew whom I chanced to have run across. Unfor- 
timately I had given Alroy Kear certain traits, certain discreditable 
foibles, which Walpole too notoriously had, so that few people in 
the literary world of London failed to see that he had been in 
part my model. For in this connection we are more apt to 
recognise persons by their defects than by their merits. Poor 
Hugh was bitterly affronted. 

But it was not especially to write about Edward Driffield and 
Alroy Kear that I set to work on Cakes and Ale. In my youth I had 
been closely connected with the young woman whom in this book 
I have called Rosie. She had grave and maddening faults, but she 
was beautiful and, notwithstanding her incontinence, good. The 
relationship came to an end as such affairs do, but the memory of 
her lingered on in my mind year after year. I knew that one day I 
should bring her into a novel. The years went by, many years, and 
I could never find the occasion I was seeking. I began to fear I 
never should. It was not till, remembering my old note, I was 
seized with the desire to write about an old, distinguished novelist 
who, somewhat to his exasperation, was cosseted by his wife, and 
after his death used by her and others for their own glorification, 
that it occurred to me that by making Rosie his first wife I had the 
opportunity I had so long wanted. I must add that the model for 
w^hat I consider the most engaging heroine I have ever created 
could never have recognised herself in my novel since by the time I 
wrote it she was dead. But if she had read it I don^t believe she 
would have been displeased. 

Theatre is a novel about plays and players. During the last fifty 
years I have seen most of the actresses who have made a name for 
themselves. I have seen many who had eminent gifts, many who 
excelled in a domain they had made their own, many who had 
charm, beauty and talent, but I cannot think of more than one 
to whom I could without hesitation ascribe greatness. This was 
Eleonora Duse. It may be that Mrs. Siddons had it; it may be 
that Rachel had it; I do not know; I never saw Sarah Bernhardt 
till she was past her prime; the glory that surrounded her, the 
extravagance of her legend, made it difficult to judge her coolly; she 
was often mannered and she could rant at times like any player 
queen; at her best she may have had greatness, I only saw its 
appurtenances, the crown, the sceptre and the ermine cloak — the 
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Emperor of China’s new clothes, but no Emperor of China. With 
the one exception I have mentioned I have only seen actresses who 
could be good, sometimes very good, in certain parts. I have a 
notion that one’s opinion in this matter depends a good deal on 
how much one is affected by the glamour of the stage. There are 
many people whom the theatre fills with an excitement which no 
familiarity can stale. It is to them a world of mystery and deliglit; 
it gives them entry into a realm of the imagination which increases 
their joy in life, and its illusion colours the ordinariness of tlieir 
daily round with the golden shimmer of romance. When they 
watch the celebrated actress, her beauty enhanced by make-up, her 
significance emphasised by spot-lights, uttering fine phrases as 
though they came out of her own head, undergoing remarkable 
experiences and suffering poignant emotions, they feel that they 
live more fully; and it is natural enough that they should make a 
somewhat excessive use of hyperbole when they seek to describe 
the sensations which the skilful interpreter has given them. It is 
natural v r they should overlook the fact that the per- 
formance which has filled them with rapture owes at least some- 
thing to the costumier, the scene-painter, the electrician and the 
author. 

Even in my earl, youtli I was never stage-struck; but whether 
because I am by nature of a somewhat sceptical disposition or 
whether because my mind was filled with private dreams which 
satisfied my romantic yearnings, I cannot say; and when I began to 
have plays acted I lost even the few illusions I had. When I dis- 
covered how much etfort was put to achieving the gesture that had 
such a spontaneous look, when I realised how often the perfect 
intonation which moved an audience to tears was due not to the 
actress’s sensibility but to the producer’s expertness, when in 
short I learnt from the inside how complicated was the process by 
which a play is made ready to set before an audience, I found it 
impossible to regard even the most brilliant members of the 
profession with the same awed and admiring wonder as the general 
public. On the otlier hand I learnt that they had qualities witli 
which the public Is little inclined to credit them. I learnt, for 
example, that with few exceptions they were hard-working, 
courageous, patient and conscientious. Though dropping with 
fatigue after a long day’s work, I saw them consent with chcertul- 
ness to go through still once more a difficult scene which thev had 
that very day rehearsed half a dozen times already; I saw them in 
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illness give a performance when they could hardly stand on their 
feet rather dian disappoint the public; and I learnt that for all the 
frills and airs they might put on, when it came down to the business 
of getting the best out of the play and themselves, they were as 
reasonable as anyone could wish. Behind their famous “tem- 
perament**, which is a combination of selfishness and nerves more 
or less consciously emphasised under the erroneous impression 
that it is a proof of artistic sensibility, there is far oftener than the 
public imaf:ines an abundance of shrewd, practical sense. I have 
never known a child that didn’t like to show off, and in every actor 
there remains somethin^; of the child; it is to this tliat lie owes 
many of his most charming gifts. He has more than the normal 
exhibitionism which is common to all but vcr>^ few of u^, and if he 
hadn’t he wouldn’t be an actor; it is wiser to regard tliis particular 
trait with humour than with disdain. If I had to put in a phrase 
the impression I formed of actors during the long time of my 
connection with the stage, I should say that their virtues are more 
solid than they pretend and their failings incidental to the hazardous 
and exacting profession they follow. 

Thirty years elapsed bet^veen the production of my first play and 
the production of my last and in that period I was thrown into 
intimate contact with a great number of distinguished actresses. 
Julia Lambert, the heroine of Theatre, is a portrait of none of them. 

I have taken a trait here and a trait there and sought to create a 
living person. Because I was not much affected by die glamour of 
the brilliant creatures I had known in the flesh I drew the creature 
of my fancy, I dare say, with a certain coolness. I think Julia is true 
to life. I should like the reader of my novel to notice that though 
her admirers ascribe greatness to her, and though she accepts their 
flattery with greed, I, speaking in my own person, have not 
claimed that she was more than highly successful, very talented, 
serious and industrious. I may add that for my part I feel a great 
affection for her; I am not shocked by her nauglitiness, nor 
scandalised by her absurdities; I can only consider her, whatever 
she does, with fond indulgence. 
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Liza of Lambeth 


CHAPTER I 

It was the first Saturday afternoon in August; it had been broiling 
hot all day, with a cloudless sky, and the sun had been beating 
dt)wn on the houses, so diat the top rooms were like ovens; but 
now with the approach of evening it v/as cooler, and everyone in 
Vere Street was out of doors. 

Vere Street, Lambeth, is a short, straight street leading out of 
the Westminster Bridge Road; it has forty houses on one side and 
forty houses on the other, and these eighty houses are very much 
more like one another than ever peas are like peas, or young ladies 
like young They are new’i.sh, three-storeyed buildings of 

dingy grey brick with slate roofs, and they are perfectly flat, wth- 
out a bow-window or even a projecting cornice or window-sill to 
break the straightness of the line from one end of the street to the 
other. 

This Saturday afternoon the street was full of life; no traffic came 
down Vere Street, and the cemented space between the pavements 
was given up to children. Several games of cricket w’ere being 
played by wildly exc’ted boys, using coats for wickets, an old 
tennis-ball or a bundle of rags tied together for a ball, and, 
generally, an old broomstick for bat. The wicket was so large and 
the bat so small that the man in was always getting bowled, when 
heated quarrels would arise, the batter absolutely refusing to go 
out and the bowler absolutely insisting on going in. The girls 
were more peaceable; they were chiefly employed in skipping, and 
only abused one another mildly when the rope was not properly 
turned or the skipper did not jump sufficiently high. W'orst off 
of all were the very young children, for there had been no rain for 
weeks, and the street was as dry and clean as a covered court, and, 
in the lack of mud to wallow’ in, they sat about the road, dis- 
consolate as poets. The number of babies was prodigious: they 
sprawled about everywhere, on the pavement, round die doors, 
and about their mothers’ skirts. Tlie grown-ups were gathered 
round the open doors; there were usually two women squatting 
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on the doorstep, and two or three more seated on either side on 
chairs; they were invariably nursing babies, and most of them 
showed clear signs that the present object of the maternal care 
would be soon ousted by a new arrival. Men were less numerous 
but such as there were leant against the walls, smoking, or sat on 
the sills of the groiind^floor windows. It was the dead season in 
Vere Street as much as in Belgravia, and really if it had not been 
for babies just come or just about to come, and an opportune 
murder in a neighbouring doss-house, there would have been 
nothing whatever to talk about. As it was, the little groups talked 
quietly, discussing the atrocity or the merits of the local midwives, 
comparing the circumstances of their various confinements. 

“You^ll be *avin’ your little trouble soon, eh, PollyT’ asked one 
good lady of another. 

“Oh, I reckon Pve got another two months ter go yet,“ 
answered Pollv. 

“Well,” said a third, “I wouldn’t ’ave thought you’d go so long 
by the look of yer!” 

“I ’ope you’ll have it easier this time, my dear,” said a very 
stout old person, a woman of great importance. 

“She said she wasn’t goin’ to ’ave no more, when the last one 
come.” This remark came from Polly’s husband. 

“Ah,” said the stout old lady, who was in the business, and 
boasted vast experience. “That’s wot they all says; but, Lor’ bless 
yer, they don’t mean it.” 

“Well, I’ve got three, and I’m not goin’ to ’ave no more, bli’me 
if I will; ’tain’t good enough — that’s wot I says.” 

“You’re abaht right there, ole gal,” said Polly. “My word, 
*Arry, if you ’ave any more I’ll git a divorce, that I will.” 

At that moment an organ-grinder turned the corner and came 
down the street. 

“Good biz; ’ere’s an organ!” cried half a dozen people at 
once. 

The organ-man w’as an Italian, with a shock of black hair and a 
ferocious moustache. Drawing his organ to a favourable spot, he 
stopped, released his shoulder from the leather straps by which 
he dragged it, and cocking his large soft hat on the side of his head, 
began turning the handle. It was a lively tune, and in less than no 
time a little crowd had gathered round to listen, chiefly the young 
men and the maidens, for the married ladies were never in a fit 
state to dance, and therefore disinclined to trouble themselves to 
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stand round the organ. There was a moment’s hesitation at 
opening the ball; then one girl said to another: 

^‘Come on, Florrie, you and me ain’t shy; we’ll begin, and bust 
it!” 

Tlie two girls took hold of one another, one acting gentleman, 
the other lady; three or four more pairs of girls immediately joined 
them, and they began a waltz. They held themselves very upright; 
and with an air of grave dignity which was quite impressive glided 
slowly about, making their steps with the utmost precision, bear- 
ing themselves with sufficient decorum for a court hall. After a 
while the men began to itch for a turn, and two of them, taking 
hold of one another in the most approved fashion, waltzed round 
tlie circle with the gravity of judges. 

All at once there was a cry: “There’s Liza!” And several 
members of the group turned and called out: “Oo, look at 
Liza!” 

The dancers stopped to see the sight, and the organ-grinder, 
having come tC' die end of his tune, ceased turning the handle and 
looked to see what was the excitement. 

“Oo, Liza!” they called out. “Look at Liza; oo, I sy!” 

It was a young girl of about eighteen, with dark eyes, and an 
enormous fringe, puifed-out and curled and frizzed, covering her 
whole forehead from side to side, and coming down to meet her 
eyebrows. She was dressed in brilliant violet, with great lappets 
of velvet, and she had on her head an enormous black hat covered 
with feathers. 

“I sy, ain’t she got up dossy?” called c>ut die groups at the doors, 
as she passed. 

“Dressed ter death, and kill the fashion; that’s wot I calls it.” 

Liza saw what a sensation she was creating; she arched her back 
and lifted her head, and walked down the street, sw^aying her bodv 
from side to side, and swaggering along as though the whole place 
belonged to her. 

“ ’Ave yer bought the street. Bill?” shouted one youth; and 
then half a dozen burst forth at once, as if by inspiration: 

“Knocked ’em in the Old Kznt RoadI” 

It was immediately taken up by a dozen more, and they all 
yelled it out: 

“Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road. Yah, ah, knocked *em 
in the Old Kent Road!” 

“Oo, Liza!” they shouted; the whole street joined in, and they 
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gave long, shrill, ear^piercing shrieks and strange calls, that rung 
down the street and echoed back again, 

“Hextra special!” called out a wag. 

“Oh, Liza! Oo! Ooo!” yells and whistles, and then it thundered 
forth again: 

“Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road!” 

Liza put on the air of a conquering hero, and sauntered on, 
enchanted at the uproar. She stuck out her elbows and jerked her 
head on one side, and said to herself as she passed through the 
bellowing crowd: 

“This is jam!” 

“Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road!” 

When she came to the group round the barrel-organ, one of the 
girls cried out to her: 

“Is that yer new dress, Liza?” 

“Well, it don't look like my old one, do it?” said Liza. 

“Where did yer git it?” asked another friend, rather enviously. 

“Picked it up in the street, of course!” scornfully answered Liza. 

“I believe it’s the same one as I saw in the pawnbroker’s dahn 
the Road,” said one of the men, to tease her. 

“Thet’s it; but wot was you doin’ in there? Pledgin’ yer shirt, 
or was it yer trousers?” 

“Yah, I wouldn’t git a second^’and dress at a pawnbroker’s!” 

“Garn!” said Liza indignantly. “I’ll swipe yer over the snitch 
if yer talk ter me. I got the mayterials in the West Hend, didn’t 
I? And I ’ad it mide up by my Court Dressmiker, so you jolly 
well dry up, old jelly-belly.” 

“Garn!” was the reply. 

Liza had been so intent on her new dress and the comment it 
was exciting that she had not noticed the organ. 

“Oo, I say, let’s ’ave some dancin’,” she said as soon as she saw 
it. “Come on, Sally,” she added, to one of the girls, “you an’ 
me’ll dance togither. Grind away, old cock!” 

The man turned on a new tune, and the organ began to play 
the Intermezzo from the Cavalleria ; other couples quickly 
followed Liza’s example, and they began to waltz round with the 
same solemnity as before; but Liza outdid them all; if the others 
were as stately as queens, she was as stately as an empress; the 
gravity and dignity with which she waltzed were something 
appalling, you felt that the minuet was a frolic in comparison; it 
would have been a fitting measure to tread round the grave of a 
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premikre danseuse, or at the funeral of a professional humorist. 
And the graces she put on, the lanjruor of the eyes, the coiv 
temptuous curl of the lips, the exquisite turn of the hand, the 
dainty arching of the foot! You felt there could be no questioning 
her right to the tyranny of Vere Street. 

Suddenly she stopped short, and disengaged herself from her 
companion. 

‘‘Oh, I sy,” she said, “this is toe bloomin’ slow; it gives me the 
sick.’’ 

That is not precisely what she said, but it is impossible always 
to, give the exact unexpurgated words of Liza and the other 
personages of the story; the reader is therefore entreated with his 
thoughts to piece out the necessary imperfections of the dialogue. 

“It’s too bloomin’ slow,” she said again; “it gives me the sick. 
Let’s ’ave somethin’ a bit more lively than this ’ere waltz. You 
stand over there, Sally, an’ we’ll show ’em ’ow ter skirt-dance.” 

They all stopped waltzing. 

“Talk ot tilt ballet at the Canterbury’ and the South London. 
You just wite till you see the ballet at Vere Street, Lambeth — we’ll 
knock ’em!” 

She went up to the organ-grinder. 

“Na then, Italiano,” slie said to him, “you buck up; give us a 
tune that’s got some guts in it! See?” 

She caught hold of his big hat and squashed it down over his 
eyes. The man grinned from ear to ear, and, touching the little 
catch at the side, began to play a lively tune such as Liza had asked 
for. 

The men had fallen out, but several girls had put themselves in 
position, in couples, standing face to face; and immediately the 
music struck up, they began. They held up tlieir skirts on each 
side, so as to show tlicir feet, and proceeded to go tlirough the 
difficult steps and motions of the dance. Liza was right; they 
could not have done it better in a trained ballet. But the best 
dancer of tliem all was Liza; she tlirew her whole soul into it; 
forgetting the stiff bearing which she had thought proper to the 
waltz, and casting off its elaborate graces, she gave herself up 
entirely to the present pleasure. Gradually the otlier couples 
stood aside, so tliat Liza and Sally were left alone. They paced 
it carefully, watching each other’s steps, and as if by instinct 
performing corresponding movements, so as to make tlie whole 
a thing of symmetry. 
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abaht done,” said Sally, blowing and puffing. **rve 'ad 
enough of it.” 

"Go on, Liza!” cried out a dozen voices when Sally stopped. 
She gave no sign of having heard them other than calmly to 
continue her dance. She glided through the steps, and swayed 
about, and manipulated her skirt, all with the most charming 
grace imaginable; then, the music altering, she changed the style 
of her dancing, her feet moved more quickly, and did not keep so 
strictly to the ground. She was getting excited at the admiration 
of the onlookers, and her dance grew wilder and more daring. She 
lifted her skirts higher, brought in new and more difficult move- 
ments into her improvisation, kicking up her legs she did the 
vonderful twist, backwards and forwards, of which the dancer is 
*oud. 

' ook at 'er legs!” cried one of the men. 

at 'er stockin's!” shouted another; and indeed they were 
remari^le, for Liza had chosen them of the same brilliant hue as 
her drc.^ ^as herself most proud of the harmony. 

Her (^ce became gayer: her feet scarcely touched the ground, 
she whi^j round madly. 

"Tike^^re yer don't split!” cried out one of the wags, at a very 
audaciqi kick. 

"^^ords were hardly out of his mouth when Liza, with a 
glPitic effort, raised her foot and kicked off his hat. The feat was 
Sited with applause, and she went on, making turns and twists, 
^irishing her skirts, kicking higher and higher, and finally, among 
volley of shouts, fell on her hands and turned head over heels 
in a magnificent catharine-whcel; then scrambling to her feet again, 
she tumbled into the arms of a young man standing in the front 
of the ring. 

"TTiat's right, Liza,” he said. "Give us a kiss, now,” and 
promptly tried to take one. 

"Git aht!” said Liza, pushing him away, not too gently. 

"Yus, give us a kiss,” cried another, running up to her. 

"ril smack yer in the fice!” said Liza, elegantly, as she dodged 
him. 

"Ketch 'old on 'er. Bill,” cried out a third, "an' we'll all kiss 
her.” 

"Na, you won't!” shrieked Liza, beginning to run. 

"Come on,” they cried, "we'll ketch 'er.” 

She dodged in and out, between their legs, under tlieir arms, and 



then, getting clear of the little crowd, caught up her skirts sc that 
they might not hinder her, and took to her heels along the street. 
A score of men set in chase, whistling, shouting, yelling; the 
people at the doors looked up to see the fun, and cried out to her 
as she dashed past; she ran like the wind. Suddenly a man from 
the side darted into the middle of the road, stood straight in her 
way, and before she knew where she was, she had jumped shriek- 
ing into his arms, and he, lifting her up to him, had imprinted tw^o 
sounding kisses on her cheeks. 

*‘Oh, you !” she said. Her expression was quite unprint- 

abler; nor can it be euphemised. 

There was a shout of laughter from the bystanders, and the 
young men in chase of her, and Liza, looking up, saw a big, 
jbearded man whom she had never seen before. She blushed to 
the very roots of her hair, quickly extricated herself from his arms, 
and, amid tlie jeers and laughter of evcr>’one, slid into the door of 
the nearest house and was lost to view. 


CHAPTER II 

Liza and her mother were having supper. \trs. Kemp was an 
elderly woman, short, and rather stout, with a red face, and grev 
hair brushed tight back over her forehead. She had been a 
widow for many years, and since her husband’s death had lived 
with Liza in the ground-floor front room in which tlicy were now 
sitting. Her husband had been a soldier, and from a grateful 
country she received a pension large enough to keep her from 
starv'ation, and by charing and doing such odd jobs as she could 
get she earned a little extra to supplv herself wntli liquor. Liza was 
able to make her own li\ ing by working at a factory. 

Mrs. Kemp was rather sulky this evening. 

‘^Wot was yer doin’ this afternoon, Liza?” she asked. 

‘‘I was in the street.” 

“You’re always in the street when I want yer.” 

“I didn’t know as ’ow ycr wanted me, Motlier,” answered Liza. 

“Well, yer might ’ave come ter see! I might \i\ e been dead, for 
all you know.” 

Liza said nothing. 

“My rheumatics was that bad to-dy thet I didn’t know wot 
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ter do with myself. The doctor said I was to be rubbed with that 
there stuff ’e give me, but yer won’t never do nothin’ for me.” 

“Well, Mother,” said Liza, “your rheumatics was all right 
yesterday.” 

“I know wot you was doin’; you was showin’ off thet new dress 
of yours. Pretty waste of money thet is, instead of givin* it me ter 
sive up. An’ for the matter of thet, I wanted a new dress far worse 
than you did. But, of course, I don’t matter.” 

Liza did not answer, and Mrs. Kemp, having nothing more to 
say, continued her supper in silence. 

It was Liza who spoke next. 

“There’s some new people moved in the street. ’Ave you seen 
’em?” she asked. 

“Na, w'ot are they?” 

“I dunno; I’ve seen a chap, a big chap with a beard. I think ’e 
lives up at the other end.” 

She felt herself blushing a little. 

“No one any good you he sure,” said Mrs. Kemp. “I can’t 
swaller these new people as are cornin’ in; the street ain’t w^ot it 
w^as when I fust come.” 

When they had done, Mrs. Kemp got up, and having tinished 
her half-pint of beer, said to her daughter: 

“Put the things aw'^’, Liza. Pm just goin’ round to see Mrs. 
Clacton; she’s just ’ad twins, and she ’ad nine before these come. 
It’s a pity the Lord don’t see fit ter tike some on ’em — diet’s wot 
I say.” 

After which pious remark Mrs. Kemp w^ent out of the house 
and turned into another a few doors up. 

Liza did not clear the supper things aw’ay as she w’as told, but 
opened the window and drew her chair to it. She leant on the 
sill, looking out into the street. Tlie sun had set, and it was 
twilight, the sky was growing dark, bringing to view the twinkling 
stars; there was no breeze, but it was pleasantly and restfully cool. 
The good folk still sat at dicir doorsteps, talking as before on the 
same inexhaustible subjects, but a little subdued with the approach 
of night. The boys were still playing cricket, but they were mostly 
at the other end of the street, and their shouts were muffled before 
they reached Liza’s ears. 

She sat, leaning her head on her hands, breathing In the fresh 
air and feeling a certain exquisite sense of peacefulness which she 
was not used to. It was Saturday evening, and she thankfully 



remembered that there would be no factory on the morrow; she 
was glad to rest. Somehow she felt a little tired, perhaps it was 
through the excitement of the afternoon, and she enjoyed the 
quietness of the evening. It seemed so tranquil and still; the 
silence filled her with a strange delight, she felt as if she could sit 
there all through the night looking out into the cool, dark street, 
and up heavenwards at the stars. She was very happy, but yet at 
the same time experienced a strange new sensation of melancholy, 
and she almost wished to cry. 

Suddenly a dark form stepped in front of the open window. 
She gave a little shriek. 

‘‘ ’Oo*s thet?” she asked, for it was quite dark, and she did not 
recognise the man standing in front of her. 

‘‘Me, Liza,” was the answer. 

“Tom?” 

“Yus!” 

It was a voiinp man with light yellow hair and a little fair 
moust'i 'he, which made him appear almost boyish; he Was Imht- 
complexioned and blue^eyed, and had a fraiik and pleasant look 
mingled with a curious ba^Hfulness that made him blush when 
people spoke to him 

“Wot’s up?” askeu Liza. 

“Come aht for a walk, Liza, will ver?” 

“No!” she answered decisively. 

“You promised ter \esterday, Liza.” 

“Yesterday an^ ter-dav’s two diiFerent things,” wa^s her wise 
reply. 

“Yus, come on, Liza.” 

“Na, I tell yer, I won't.” 

“1 w^ant ter talk ter \cr, Liza.” Her hand was resting on the 
window'sill, and he put his upon it. She quickly drew it back. 

“Well, I don’t want \cr ter talk tor me.” 

But she did, for it wa^ she who bioke the silence. 

“Say, Tom, ’oo are them new tolk as ’as into the street.^ 

Itks a big chap with a bro^vn beard.” 

“D*you mean the bloKe as ki sed yer this aiternoon?” 

Liza blushed again. 

“Well, why shouldn’t *e kiss me?” she said, w'lth some 
inconsequence. 

“I never said as *ow ’e shouldn’t; I only arst yer if it was the 
sim©.” 
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‘‘Yus, thetas *oo I mean.” 

“ ’Is nime is Blakeston— Jim Blakeston. IVe only spoke to ’im 
once; he’s took the two top rooms at No. 19 ’ouse.” 

‘‘Wot’s ’e want two top rooms for?” 

“ ’Im? Oh, ’e’s got a big family — five kids. Ain’t yer seen ’is 
wife abaht the street? She’s a big, fat woman, as does ’er ’air 
funny.” 

didn’t know ’e ’ad a wife.” 

There was another silence; Liza sat thinking, and Tom stood 
at the window, looking! at her. 

‘^Wbn’t yer come aJit with me, Liza?” he asked, at last. 

”Na, Tom,” she said, a little more gently, “it’ji too lite.” 

*Tiza,” he said, blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“Well?” 

“Liza” — ^he couldn’t go on, and stuttered in his shyness — 
“Liza, 1 — I — I loves yer, Liza.” 

“Gam aw>\f” 

He was quite brave now, and took hold of her hand. 

“Yer know, Liza, I’m earnin’ twenty-three shillin’s at the works 
now, an’ I’ve got some furniture as Motlier left me when she was 
took,” 

The girl said nothing. 

“Liza, will you ’ave me? I’ll make yer a good ’usband, Liza, 
swop me bob, I will; an’ yer know I’m not a drinkin’ sort. Liza, 
will yer marry me?” 

“Na, Tom,” she answered quietly. 

“Oh, Liza, won’t you ’ave me?” 

“Na, Tom, I can’t.” 

“Why not? You’ve come aht walkin’ with me since Whitsun.” 
“Ah, things is different now.” 

“You’re not walkin’ aht with anybody else, are you, Liza?” he 
asked quickly. 

“Na, not that.” 

“Well, why won’t yer, Liza? Oh, Liza, I do love yer; I’ve never 
loved anybody as I love you!” 

“Oh, I can’t, Tom!” 

“There ain’t no one else?” 

“Na.” 

“Then why not?” 

“I’m very sorry, Tom, but I don’t love yer so as ter marry 
yer.” 
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«Oii, Lizal^' 

She could not see the look upon his face» but she heard the 
agony in his voice; and, moved with sudden pity, she bent out, 
threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him on both cheeks. 

^‘Never mind, old chap!” she said. “Fm not worth troublin' 
abaht.” 

And quickly drawing back, she slammed the window to, and 
moved into the further part of the room. 


CHAPTER III 

The following day was Sunday. Liza, when she was dressing 
herself in the morning, felt the hardness of fate in the impossibility 
of eating one’s cake and ha\ ing it; she wished she had reser\’eJ 
her new dress and had still before her the sensation of a first 
appearance in it. '^'”ith a sigli she put on her ordinary everyday 
working dress, and proceeded to get the breakfast ready, for her 
mother had been out late the prc\ious niglit, celebrating the new 
arrivals in the street, and had the “rheumatics” this mornin!;:. 

“Oo, my ’cad!” she was saying, as she pressed her hand.-^ on 
each side of her forehead. “I’ve got the neuralg\’ again; wot shall 
I do? I dunno ’ow it i^', but it always comes on Sunday mornings. 
Oo, an’ my rheumatics, they give me «<.ich a doin’ in the night!” 

“You’d better go to t!ie ’orspiial, Mother.” 

“Not I!” answered the worthv lady, with great decision. “You 
’as a dozen young chaps messin’ vou abaht, and lookin’ at yer; 
and then they tells yer ter leave oil beer and spirrits. W’ell, wot 
I says, I says I can’t do witliaht mv glass of beer.” She thumped 
her pillow to emphasise the statement. 

“Wot with the work I ’ave ter do, lookin’ after you and the 
cookin’ and gettin’ everythin’ ready and doin’ all the ’ousework, 
and goin’ aht charing beMdes — well, I says, it I don’t ’ave a drop 
of beer, I says, ter pull me together, I should be under die turf in 
no time.” 

She munched her bread-and-butter and drank her tea. 

“When you’ve done breakfast, Liza,” she said, “you can give 
the grate a cleanin’, an’ my boots’d do with a bit of polishin’, 
Mrs. Tike, in the next ’ouse, ’ll give yer some blackin’.” 

She remained silent for a bit, then said: 
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‘‘I don’t think I shall get up cer-day, Liza. My rheumatics is 
bad. You can put the room straight and cook the dinner.” 

^‘Arright, Mother; you stay where you are, an’ I’ll do every- 
thin’ for yer.” 

“Well, it’s only wot yer ought to do, considerin’ all tlie trouble 
you’ve been ter me when you was young, and considerin’ thet 
when you was bom the doctor thought I never should get through 
it. Wot ’ave you done with your week’s money, Liza?” 

“Oh, I’ve put it awy,” answered Liza quietly. 

“Where?” asked her mother. 

“Where it’ll be safe.” 

“Where’s that?” 

Liza was driven into a corner. 

“Why d’you want ter know?” she asked. 

“Why shouldn’t I know; d’you think I want ter steal it from 
yer?” 

“Na, not thet.” 

“Well, why won’t you tell me?” 

“Oh, a thing’s sifer when only one person knows where it 
is.” 

This was a very discreet remark, but it set Mrs. Kemp in a 
whirlwind of passion. She raised herself and sat up in the bed, 
flourishing her clenched fist at her daughter. 

“I know wot yer mean, you — you!” Her language was 
emphatic, her epithets picturesque, but too forcible for repro' 
duction. “You think I’d steal it,” she w-ent on. “I know yer! 
D’yer think I’d go an’ tike yer dirty money?” 

“Well, Mother,” said Liza, “when I’ve told yer before, the 
money’s perspired like.” 

“Wot d’yer mean?” 

“It got less.” 

“Well, I can’t ’elp thet, can I? Anyone can come in ’ere and 
tike the money.” 

“If it’s ’idden awy^ they can’t, can they. Mother?” said Liza. 

Mrs. Kemp shook her fist. 

“You dirty slut, you,” she said, “>er think I tike yer money! 
Why, you ought ter give it me every week instead of savin’ it up 
and spendin’ it on all sorts of muck, while I ’ave ter grind my very 
bones down to keep yer.” 

“Yer know, Mother, if I didn’t ’ave a little bit saved up, we 
should be rather short when you’re dahn in yer luck.” 
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Mrs. Kemp’s money always ran out on Tuesday, and Liza had 
to keep things going till the following Saturday. 

*‘Oh, don’t talk ter me!” proceeded Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘When I was 
a girl I give all my money ter my mother. She never *ad ter ask 
me for nothin*. On Saturday when I come ’ome with my wiges, 
I give it ’er every farthin’. That’s wot a daughter ought ter do. I 
can say this for myself, I be’aved by my mother like a gal should. 
None of your prodigal sons for me! She didn’t ’ave ter ask me for 
three ’apence ter git a drop of beer.” 

Liza was wise in her generation; she held her tongue, and put 
on her hat. 

“Now, you’re goin’ aht, and leavin’ me; I dunno wot you get 
up to in the street with all those men. No good, I’ll be bound. 
An’ ’ere am I left all alone, an’ I might die for all you care.” 

In her sorrow at herself the old lady began to cr>', and Liza 
slipped out of the room and into the street. 

Leaning the wall of the opposite house was Tom; he 

came towards hei. 

“ ’Ulloa!” she said, as she saw him. “W’ot are you doin’ ’ere?” 

“I was waitin’ for you ter come aht, Liza,’’ he answered. 

She looked at him juickiv. 

“I ain’t cornin’ aht with yer ter-day, if diet's wot yer mean, ' she 
said. 

“I never thought of arskin’ yer. Liza — after wot you said ter me 
last night.” 

His voice was a little sad, and she felt so sorry for him. 

“But yer did want ter speak ter me, didn't yer, Tom?” she said, 
more gently. 

“You’ve got a day off tc r^morrow, ain't ver?" 

“Bank ’Oliday. Yus! W'hy?” 

“Why, ’cause they’ve got a drag startin’ from the ‘Red Lion' 
that’s goin’ down ter Chingford for day — an’ I'm goin’.” 

“Yus!” she said. 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

“Will yer come too, Liza? It’ll be a regular bceno; diere’s only 
goin’ ter be people in the street. Eh, Liza?” 

“Na, I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“I ain’t got — I ain’t got the ooftish.” 

“I mean, won’t yer come with me?” 

“Na, Tom, thank yer; I can’t do thet neither.” 
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‘*Yer might as well, Liza; it wouldn’t ’urt yer.” 

**Na, it wouldn’t be right like; I can’t come aht with yer, and 
then mean nothin’! It would be doin’ yer aht of an outing.” 

‘‘I don’t see why,” he said, very crestfallen. 

can’t go on keepin’ company with you — rafter what I said last 
night.” 

shan’t enjoy it a bit without you, Liza.” 

”You git somebody else, Tom. You’ll do withaht me all right.” 

She nodded to him, and walked up the street to the house of 
her friend Sally. Having arrived in front of it, she put her hands 
to her mouth in trumpet form, and shouted: 

“’I! ’ll ’ll Sally!” 

A couple of fellows standing by copied her. 

”’I! ’I! ’ll SaUy!” 

‘^Gam!” said Liza, looking round at them. 

Sally did not appear, and she repeated her call. The men 
imitated her, and half a dozen took it up, so that there was enough 
noise to wake the seven sleepers. 

‘^’I! ’I! ’ll Sally!” 

A head was put out of a top window, and Liza, taking off her 
hat, waved it, crying: 

‘^Come on dahn, Sally!” 

“Arright, old gal!” shouted the other. “I’m cornin’!” 

“So’s Christmas!” v<as Liza’s repartee. 

There was a clatter down die stairs, and Sally, rushing through 
the passage^ threw herself on to her friend. They began fooling, 
m reminiscence of a melodrama they had lately seen together. 

“Oh, my darlin’ duck!” said Liza, kissing her and pressing her, 
with affected rapture, to her bosom. 

“My sweetest sweet!” replied Sally, copying her. 

“An’ ’ow does your lidyship ter-day?” 

“Oh!” — ^with immense languor — “fust class; and is your royal 
’ighness quite well?” 

“I deeply regret,” answered Liza, “but my royal ’ighness ’as got 
the collywobbles.” 

Sally w^as a small, thin girl, with sandy hair and blue eyes, and a 
very freckled complexion. She had an enormous mouth, with 
terrible, square teeth set wide apart, which looked as if they could 
masticate an iron bar. She was dressed like Liza, in a shortish 
black skirt and an old-fashioned bodice, green and grey and 
yellow** with age; her sleeves were tucked up to the elbow, and 
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pie wore a singularly dirty apron, that had once been white. 

‘‘Wot *ave you got yer ’air in them things for?” asked Liza, 
pointing to the curl-papers. “Goin’ aht with yer young man 
May?” 

‘‘Na, Tm going ter stay 'ere all day.” 

‘‘Wot for, then?” 

‘‘Why, ’Arry’s going ter tike me ter Chingford ter-morrer.” 

‘‘Oh? In the ‘Red Lion’ brake?” 

‘‘Yus. Are you goin’?” 

rNa!” 

‘'Not! Well, why don’t you get round Tom? ’E’ll til:e yer, and 
jolly glad ’e’ll be, too.” 

‘‘ ’E arst me ter go with ’im, but I wouldn’t.” 

“Swop me bob— why not?” 

“I ain’t keepin’ company with ’im.” 

‘‘Yer might ’ave gone with ’im all the sime.” 

‘‘Na. n nn’ with ’Arry, ain’t yer?” 

“Yus!” 

‘‘An’ you’re goin’ to ’a\ c ’im?” 

‘‘Right again!” 

‘‘Well, I couldn’t , ■> with Tom, an’ then throw ’iin over." 

‘‘Well, you are a mug!" 

The two girls had strolled down towards the W^estminster 
Bridge Road, and Sallv, meeting her voung man, had gone to hin''. 
Liza walked back, wishing to get home in time to cook the dinner. 
But she went slowdy, for she knew even dweller in the street, and 
as she passed the groups siting at their doois, as on the previous 
evening, but tliis time mostly engaged in peeling potatoes oi 
shelling peas, she stopped and had a little chat. E\ervone liked 
her, and was glad to ha\e her company. “Good old Liza," thev 
would say, as she lett tlum, “she’s a rare good sort, ain’t she?" 

She asked after the allies and pains of all the old people, and 
delicately inquired after the bal les, past and future; the children 
hung on to her skirts and asked her to play with them, and she 
would hold one end of the rope wdiile tiny little ragged girb 
skipped, invariably entangling ihemseKcs after two jumps. 

She had nearly reached home, w’hen she hcaid a voice cry: 

‘‘Mornin’!” 

She looked round and recognised the man w^hom Tom had 
told her was called Jim Blakeston. He was sitting on a stool at the 
door of one of the houses, playing with tw'o young children, to 
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whom he was prfving rides on his knee. She remembered his heav^ 
brown beard from the day before, and she had also an impression 
of great size; she noticed this morning tliat he was, in fact, a bli 
man, tall and broad, and she saw besides that he had latj 
masculine features and pleasant brown eyes. She supposed 
to be about forty. 

‘^Momin’l” he said again, as she stopped and looked at him. 

Liza blushed scarlet, and was too confused to answer. 

“Well, yer needn’t look as if I was goin’ ter eat yer up, ’cause 
ain’t,” he said. 

“ ’Oo are you? I’m not afeard of yer.” 

“Wot are yer so bloomin’ red abaht?” he a^kcd pointedly. 

“Well, I’m ’ot.” 

“You ain’t shirty ’cause I kissed yer last night?” 

“Fm not shirty; but it was pretty cool, considerin’ like as I 
didn’t know yer.” 

“Well, you run into my arms.’* 

“TTiet I didn’t; you run aht and caught me.” 

“An’ kissed yer before vou could say ‘lack Robinson’.” He 
laughed at the thought. “Well, Liza,” he went on, “seem’ as ’ow 
I kissed yer against yer will, the best thing you can do ter make it 
up is to kiss me not against yer will.” 

“Me?” said Liza, looking at him, open-mouthed. “Well, you 
are a pill!” 

The children began to clamour for the riding, w'hich had been^ 
discontinued on Liza’s approach. 

“Are them your kids?” she asked. 

“Yes; them’s two on ’em.” 

“ ’Ow many ’a\e yer got?” 

“Five; the eldest gal’s fifteen, and the next one ’oo’s a boy’s 
tw’elve, and then there are these tw^o and baby.” 

“Well, you’ve got enough for your money.” 

“Too many for me — and more comm*.” 

“Ah, well,” said Liza, laughing, “thtt’s your fault, ain’t it?” 

Then she bade him good-moming, and strolled off. 


He watched her as she went, and saw half a dozen little boyf 
surround her and beg her to join them in their game of cricket 
They caught hold of her arms and skirts, and pulled her to thetf 
pitch. 

“Na, I can’t,” she said, trying to disengage herself. “I’ve got tht 
dinner ter cook.” 
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**Dinner ter cook?” shouted one small boy. “Why, the\ 
pks the cats* meat at the shop.** 

^You little so^and^sol** said Liza, somewhat inelegantly, making 
ash at him. 

fe dodged her and gave a whoop; then turning he caught her 
nd the legs, and another boy catching hold of her round the 
k they dragg(*d her down, and all three struggled on the ground, 
ling over and over; the other boys threw themselves on the top, 
that there was a great heap of legs and arms and heads waving 
bobbing up and down. 

iza extricated lierself with some difficulty, and taking oflF her 
t she began cuffing the boys with it, using all the time the most 
ely expressions. Then, having cleared the field, she retired 
etorious into her own house and began cooking the dinner. 


CHAPTER IV 

Bank Holiday was a beautiful dav: the cloudless sky thrcatene^i ^ 
stifling heat for noontide, but early in the morning, when Liz joc 
out of bed and threw open the window, it was tresh and cool. i)he 
dressed herself, wondermg how she should spend her day; sbe 
thought of Sally going oft to Chingford with her lov’er, and o* 
herself remaining alone in the dull street tvith half the people 
away. She almost wished it weie an ordinary work-^av, and that 
there were no such things as bank holidays. And it seemed to be 
a little like two Sunda\ s running, but v\ ith the second rather worse 
than the first. Her mother was still sleeping, and she w^as in no 
great hurry about getting the breakfast, but stood quietly looking 
out of the window at the house opposite. 

In a little while she saw Sally coming along. She was ai raved in 
purple and fine linen— a \crv smart red dress, trimmed with 
velveteen, and a tremendous hat covered w ith feathers, ^he had 
reaped the benefit of keeping her hair in curbpapers since Saturday, 
imd her sandy fringe stretched from ear to ear. She wai> in 
ffiormous spirits. 

“ *Ulloa, Liz!** she called as soon as she saw her at the window. 

Liza looked at her a little en\ lously. 

“ *Ulloa!** she answered quietly. 

“Pm just goin* to the ‘Red Lion* to meet *Aitv\** 
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“At what time d’yer start?'* 

“The brake leaves at 'alf-past eight sharp. > 

“Why, it's only eight; it's only just struck at the church. 'Arr$i 
won't be there yet, will he?" 

“Oh, 'e's sure ter be early. I couldn't wite. I've been witin^ 
abaht since 'alf-past six. I've been up since five this morning." 

“Since five! What 'ave you been doin'?" 

“Dressin^ myself and doin' my 'air. I woke up so early. I've 
been dreamin' all the night abaht it. I simply couldn't sleep." * 

“Well, you are a caution!" said Liza. 

“Bust it, I don't go on the spree every day! Oh, I do 'ope I 
shall enjoy myself." 

“Why, you simply dunno where you are!" said Liza, a little I 
crossly. 

“Don't you wish you was cornin', Liza?" asked Sally. 

“Nal I could if I liked, but I don't want ter." 

“You are a coughdrop — ^thet's all I can say. Ketch me refusin' 
when I 'ave the chanst." 

“Well, it's done now. I ain't got the chanst anv more." Liza 
said this with just a little regret in her voice. 

“Come on dahn to the ^Red Lion', Liza, and see us off," said 
Sally. 

“No, I'm damned if I do!" answered Liza, with some warmth. 

“You might as well. P'raps 'Any won't be there, an’ you can 
keep me company till 'e comes. An' you can see the 'orses." 

Liza was really very anxious to see the brake and the horses and 
the people going; but she hesitated a little longer. Sally asked her 
once again. Then she said: 

“Arright; I'll come with yer, and wite till the bloomin' old thing 
starts." 

She did not trouble to put on a hat, but just walked out as she 
was, and accompanied Sally to the public^house which was getting 
up the expedition. 

Although there was still nearly half an hour to wait, the brake 
was drawn up before the main entrance; it was large and long, 
with seats arranged crosswise, so that four people could sit on 
each; and it was drawn by two powerful horses, whose harness 
the coachman was now examining. Sally was not the first on the*I 
scene, for already half a dozen people had taken their places, but 
Harry had not yet arrived^ The two girls stood by the public- 
house door, looking at the ^epllfiations. Huge baskets full of food 
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E ire brought out and stowed away; cases of beer were hoisted up 
d put in every possible place — ^under the seats, under the driver’s 
1^, and even beneath the brake. As more people came up, 
Sally began to get excited about Harry’s non-appearance, 
say, I wish ’e’d come!” she said. ” ’E is lite.” 

Then she looked up and down the Westminster Bridge Road 
to see if he was in view. 

“Suppose ’e don’t turn up! I will give it ’im when ’e comes for 
keepin’ me witin’ like this.” 

“Why, there’s a quarter of an hour yet,” said Liza, who saw 
noHiing at all to get excited about. 

At last Sally saw her lover, and rushed off to meet him. Liza 
was left alone, rather disconsolate at all this bustle and preparation. 
She was not sorry that she had refused Tom’s invitation, but she 
did wish that she had conscientiously been able to accept it. Sally 
and her friend came up; attired in his Sunday best, he was a fit 
match for li»« lad>4ove — ^he wore a shirt and collar, unusual 
luxuries! — and he carried under his arm a concertina to make 
things merry on the way. 

“Ain’t you goin’, Liza?” he asked in surprise at seeing her with- 
out a hat and with her apron on. 

“Na,” said Sally, “ain’t she a soft? Tom said ’e’d tike ’er, an’ 
she wouldn’t.” 

“Well, I’m dashed!” 

Then they climbed the ladder and took their seats, so that Lira 
was left alone again. More people had come along, and the brake 
was nearly full. Liza knew them all, but they were too busv taking 
their places to talk to her. At last Tom came. He saw her standing 


there and went up to her. 

“Won’t yer change yer mind, Liza, an’ come along with us?” 

“Na, Tom, I told yer I wouldn’t — it’s not right like.” She felt 
she must repeat that to herself often. 

“I shan’t enjoy it a bit withou"’ you,” he said. 

“Well, I can’t ’elp it!” she answered, somewhat sullenly. 

At that moment a man came out of the public-house with a 
horn in his hand; her heart gave a great jump, for if there was any- 
thing she adored it was to drive along to the tootling of a horn. 
She really felt it was very hard lines that she must stay at home 
when all these people were going to have such a fine time; and 
they were all so merry, and she could picture to herself so well the 
delights of the drive and the pdfiSK SIliklelt very much inclined 
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to cry. But she mustn’t go, and she wouldn’t go: she repeated that 
to herself twice as the trumpeter gave a preliminary tootle. 

Two more people hurried along, and when they came near Liza 
saw that they were Jim Blakeston and a woman whom she supposed 
to be his wife. 

“Are you comin,’ Liza?” Jim said to hfir. 

“No,” sh&fcanswered. “I didn’t know you was goin’.” 

“I wish you was cornin’,” he replied; “we shall ’ave a game.” 

She could only just keep back the sobs; she so wished she were 
going. It did seem hard that she must remain behind; and all, 
because she wasn’t going to marry Tom. After all, she didn’t see 
why that should prevent her; there really was no need to refuse 
for that. She began to think she had acted foolishly: it didn’t do 
anyone any good tliat she refused to go out with Tom, and no one 
thought it anything specially fine that she should renounce her 
pleasure. Sally merely thought her a fool. 

Tom was standing by her side, silent, and looking disappointed 
and rather unhappy. Jim said to her, in a low voice: 

“I am sorry you’re not cornin’!” -ar* 

It was too much. She did want to go so badly, and she really 
couldn’t resist any longer. If Tom would only ask her once more, 
and if she could only change her mind reasonably and decently, 
she would accept; but he stood silent, and she had to speak herself. 
It was very undignified. 

“Yer know, Tom,” she said, “I don’t want ter spoil your 
day.” 

“Well, I don’t think I shall go alone; it ’ud be so precious slow.” 

Supposing he didn’t ask her again! What should she do? She 
looked up at the clock on the front of the pub, and noticed that 
it only wanted five minutes to the half-hour. How terrible it 
would be if the brake started and he didn’t ask her! Her heart 
beat violently against her chest, and in her agitation she fumbled 
with the corner of her apron. 

“Well, what can I do, Tom dear?” 

“Why, come with me, of course. Oh, Liza, do say yes.” 

She had got the offer again, and it only wanted a little seemly 
hesitation, and the thing was done. 

“I should like ter, Tom,” she said. “But d’you think it ’ud be 
arright?” 

“Yus, in course it would. Come on, Lizal” In his eagerness he 
clasped her hand. 
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she remarked, looking down, *‘if it’d spoil your 
oliday ” 

won’t go if you don’t — ^swop me bob, I won’t!” he answered. 

*‘Well, if I come, it won’t mean that I’m keepin’ company with 
ou* 

*‘Na, it won’t mean aiXythin* you don’t like.” 

“Arriglitl” she said. 

“You’ll come?” he could hardly believe her. 

“Yus!” she answered, smiling all over her face. 

“You’re a good sort, Liza! I say, ’Arry, Liza’s cornin’!” he 
hoiited. 

“Liza? ’Oorray!” shouted Harry. 

“ ’S’at right, Liza?” called Sally. 

And Liza feeling quite joyful and light of heart called back: 

“Yus!” 

“ ’Oorray!” shouted Sally in answer. 

“Thet’s right. T i"a,” called Jim; and he smiled pleasantly as she 
ooked at him. 

“There’s just room for you two ’ere,” said Harry, pointing to 
he vacant places by his side. 

“Arright!” said Torn 

“I must jest go an’ get a ’at an’ tell Mother,” said Liza. 

“There’s just three minutes. Be quick!” answered Tom, and as 
she scampered off as hard as she could go, he shouted to the 
zoachman: “ ’Old ’ard; there’s another passenger cornin’ in a 
minute.” 

“Arright, old cock,” answered the coachman; “no ’urr>-!” 

Liza rushed into the room, and called to her mother, who was 
still asleep: 

“Mother! Mother! I’m going to Chingford!” 

Then tearing off her old dress she slipped into her gorgeou'> 
violet one; she kicked oil her old ragge i shoes and put on her new 
boots. She brushed her hair doum and rapidlv gave her fringe a 
twirl and a twist — it was luckily still moderately in curl from the 
previous Saturday — and putting on her black hat with all the 
feathers, she rushed along the street, and scrambling up die brake 
steps fell panting on Tom’s lap. 

The coacliman cracked his whip, the trumpeter tootled his horn, 
and with a cry and a cheer from the occupants, the brake clattered 
down the road. 


V * 


r 
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CHAPTER V 

As soon as Liza had recovered herself she started examining the 
people on the brake; and first of all she took stock of the woman 
whom Jim Blakeston had with him. 

“This is my missus!” said Jim, pointing to her with his thumb. 

“You aiit*t been dahn in the street much, ’ave yer?” said Liza, 
by way of making the acquaintance. 

“Na,” answered Mrs. Blakeston, “my youngest’s been dahn 
with the measles, an’ I’ve ’ad my work cut out lookin’ after ’im.” 

“Oh, an’ is ’e all right now?” 

“Yus, ’e’s gettin’ on fine, an* Jim wanted ter go ter Chingford 
ter-day, an’ ’e says ter me, well, ’e says, 'You come along ter 
Chingford, too; it’ll do you good.’ An’ ’e says, 'You can leave 
Polly’ — she’s my eldest, yer know — ‘you can leave Polly,’ says ’e, 
'ter look after the kids.’ So I says, ‘Well, I don’t mind if I do,’ 
says 1.” 

Meanwhile Liza was looking at her. First she noticed her dress: 
she wore a black cloak and a funny, old-fashioned black bonnet; 
then examining the woman herself, she saw a middle-sized, stout 
person anywhere between thirty and forty years old. She had a 
large, fat face with a big mouth, and her hair was curiously done, 
parted in the middle and plastered down on each side of the head 
in little plaits. One could see that she was a woman of great 
strength, notwithstanding evident traces of hard work and much 
child-bearing. 

Liza knew all the other passengers, and now that everyone was 
settled down and had got over the excitement of departure, they 
had time to greet one another. They were delighted to have Liza 
among them, for where she was there was no dullness. Her 
attention was first of all taken up by a young coster wl^o had 
arrayed himself in the traditional costume — grey suit, tight 
trousers, and shiny buttons in profusion. 

“Wot cheer, Bill!” she cried to him. 

“Wot cheer, Liza!” he answered. 

“You are got up dossy; you’ll knock ’em.” 

“Na then, Liza Kemp,” said his companion, turning round with 
mock indignation, “you let my Johnny alone. If you come gettin’ 
round ’im I’ll give you wot for.” 

“Alright, Clary Sharpy ItASlhVlNWit ’im,” answered Liza. “I’ve 
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W one of my own, an* thet*s a good 'andful — ain't it, Tom?" 
>olTom was delighted, and, unable to find a repartee, in his 
.pleasure gave Liza a great nudge with his elbow. 

“ *Oo, I say,** said Liza, putting her hand to her side. ‘Tike 
care of my ribs; you*ll brike *em.’* 

‘Them's not yer ribs,** shouted a candid friend — “them’s yer 
whale-bones yer afraid of breakin*.** 

“Gam!** 

“ *Ave yer got whale-bones?** said Tom, with affected simplicirv’, 
putting his arm round her waist to feel. 

“Na then,** she said, “keep off the grass!** 

'“Well, I only wanted ter know if you*d got any.** 

“Garn; yer don't git round me like thet.** 

He still kept as he was. 

“Na then,** she repeated, “tike yer *and away. If yer touch me 
there you'll *ave ter marry me." 

“Thet’s just wot I wants ter do, Liza!" 

“Shut it'** she rnswered cruelly, and drew his arm away from 
her waist. 

The horses scampered on, and the man behind blew his horn 
with vigour. 

“Don’t bust yerself, guv’nor!" said one of the passengers to him 
when he made a particularly discordant sound. They drove along 
eastwards, and as the hour grew later the streets became more 
filled and the traffic greater. At last they got on the road to 
Chingford, and caught up numbers of other vehicles going in the 
same direction— donkey-shays, pony-carts, tradesmen’s carts, dog- 
carts, drags, brakes, every conceivable kind of wheeled thing, all 
filled with people, from the wretched donkey dragging along four 
solid rate-payers to the pair of stout horses easily managing a 
couple of score. They exchanged cheers and greetings as thev 
passed, the “Red Lion" brake being noticeable above all for its 
uproariousness. As the day wore on the sun became hotter, and 
the road seemed more dustv and threw up a greater heat. 

“I am getting *ot!*’ w’as the common cry, and evei^’one began 
to puff and sweat. 

The ladies removed their clcaks and capes, and the men, follow- 
ing their example, took otf their coats and sat in their shirt-slce\'es. 
Whereupon ensued much banter of a not particularly ediMng 
kind respecting the garments w’hich each person w’ould like to 
remove — ^which show’cd that the trmueado of French farce is not 
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so unknown to the upright, honest En^^ishman as might be 
supposed. 

At last came in sight the half'way house, where the horses were 
to have a rest and a sponge down. They had been talking of it for 
the last quarter of a mile, and when at length it was observed on 
the top of a hill a cheer broke out, and some thirsty wag began to 
sing “Rule Britannia”, whilst others burst forth with a different 
national ditty, “Beer, Glorious Beerl” They drew up before the 
pub entrance, and all climbed down as quickly as they could. The 
bar was besieged, and potmen and barmaids were quickly busy 
drawing beer and handing it over to the eager folk outside. 

The Idyll of Corydon and Phyllis. 

Gallantry ordered that the faithful swain and the amorous 
shepherdess should drink out of one and the same pot. 

“ ’Urry up an’ ’ave your whack,” said Corydon, politely 
handing the foaming bowl for his fair one to drink from. 

Phyllis, without replying, raised it to her lips and drank deep. 
The swain watched anxiously. 

“ ’Ere, give us a chanstl” he said, as the pot was raised higher 
and higher and its contents appeared to be getting less and less. 

At this the amorous shepherdess stopped and handed the pot 
to her lover. 

“Well, I’m dashed!” said Corydon, looking into it; and added: 
“I guess you know a thing or two.” Then with courtly grace 
putting his own lips to the place where had been those of his 
beloved, finished the pint. 

“Go’ lumme!” remarked the shepherdess, smacking her lips, 
“that was somethin’ like!” And she put out her tongue and licked 
her lips, and then breathed deeply. 

The faithful swain, having finished, gave a long sigh, and said: 

“Well, I could do with some more!” 

“For the matter of thet, I could do with a gargle!” 

Thus encouraged, the gallant returned to the bar, and soon 
brought out a second pint. 

“You ’ave fust pop,” amorously remarked Phyllis, and he took 
a long drink and handed the pot to her. 

She, with maiden modesty, turned it so as to have a different 
part to drink from; but he remarked as he saw her: 

“You are bloomin’ particular.” 
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Then, unwilling to grieve him, she turned it back again and 
applied her ruby Ups to the place where his had been. 

^‘Now we shan’t be long!’* she remarked, as she handed him 
back the pot. 

The faithful swain took out of his pocket a short clay pipe, 
blew through it, filled it, and began to smoke, while Phyllis sighe J 
at the thought of the cool liquid gliding down her throat, and with 
the pleasing recollection gently stroked her stomach. Then 
Corydon spat, and immediately his love said: 

“I can spit farther than thet.” 
bet yer yer can’t.” 

"" She tried, and did. He collected himself and spat again, further 
than before, she followed him, and in this idyllic contest tliey 
remained till the tootling horn warned them to take their placets. 

At last they reached Chingford, and here the horses were taken 
out and the drag, on which they were to lunch, drawn up in a 
sheltered Tliey were all radier hungry, but as it was not yet 
feeding-time they scattered to have drinks meanwhile. Liza and 
Tom, with Sally and her young man, went off together to the 
nearest public-house, and as they drank beer, Harry, who was a 
great sportsman, gr^’e them a graphic account of a prize-fight he 
had seen on the previous Saturday evening, which had been 
rendered specially memorable by one man being so hurt that he 
had died from the effects. It had evidently been a very fine affair, 
and Harry said that several swells from the West End had been 
present, and he related their ludicrous efforts to get in without 
being seen by anyone, and their terror when someone to frighten 
them called out “Copper!” Then Tom and he entered into a 
discussion on the subject of boxing, in which Tom, being a shy 
and undogmatic sort of person, was entirely worsted. After this 
they strolled back to the brake, and found thinas being prepared 
for luncheon; the hampers were brought out and emptied, and 
the bottles of beer in great pro^sicn made many a thirsty mouth 
thirstier. 

“Come along, lidies an* gentlemen — if you are gentlemen,” 
shouted the coachman; “the animals is now goin’ ter be fed!*’ 

“Garn awy,” answered somebody, “we’re not hanimals; we 
don’t drink water.” 

“You’re too clever,” remarked the coachman; “I can see you’ve 
iust come from the board school.” 
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As the former speaker was a lady of quite mature appearance, 
the remark was not without its little irony. The other man blew 
his horn by way of grace, at which Liza called out to him; 

‘‘Don’t do diet; you’ll bust, I know you will, an’ if you bust 
you’ll quite spoil my dinner!” 

Then they all set to. Pork-pies, saveloys, sausages, cold 
potatoes, hard-boiled eggs, cold bacon, veal, ham, crabs and 
shrimps, cheese, butter, cold suet-puddings and treacle, goose- 
berry-tarts, cherry-tarts, butter, bread, more sausages, and yet 
again pork-pies! They devoured the provisions like ravening 
beasts, stolidly, silendy, eamesdy, in large mouthfuls which they 
shoved down their throats unmasticated. The intelligent foreigner 
seeing them thus dispose of their food would have understood 
why England is a great nation. He would have understood why 
Britons never, never will be slaves. They never stopped except to 
drink, and then at each gulp they emptied their glass; no heel-taps! 
And still they ate, and still they drank — but as all things must 
cease, they stopped at last, and a long sigh of content broke from 
their two-and-thirty throats. 

Then the gathering broke up, and the good folk paired them- 
selves and separated. Harry and his lady strolled off to secluded 
byways in the forest, so that they might discourse of their loves 
and digest their dinner. Tom had all the morning been waiting 
for this happy moment; he had counted on the expansive effect of 
a full stomach to thaw his Liza’s coldness, and he had pictured 
himself sitting on the grass with his back against the trunk of a 
spreading chestnut tree, with his arm round his Liza’s waist, and 
her head resting affectionately on his manly bosom, Liza, too, 
had foreseen the separation into couples after dinner, and had 
been racking her brains to find a means of getting out of it. 

“I don’t want ’im slobberin’ abaht me,” she said; “it gives me 
the sick, all this kissin’ an’ cuddlin’!” 

She scarcely knew why she objected to his caresses; but they 
bored her and made her cross. But luckily the blessed institution 
of marriage came to her rescue, for Jim and his wife naturally had 
no particular desire to spend the afternoon together, and Liza, 
seeing a little embarrassment on their part, proposed that they 
should go for a walk together in the forest. 

Jim agreed at once, and with pleasure; but Tom was dreadfully 
disappointed. He hadn’t the courage to say anything, but he 
glared at Blakeston. Jim smiled benignly at him, and Tom began 
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to sulk. Then they began a funny walk through the woods. }im 
tried to go on with Liza, and Liza was not at all disinclined to this, 
for she had come to the conclusion that Jim, notwithstanding his 
‘‘cheek'', was “not 'alf a bad sort". But Tom kept walking along- 
side of them, and as Jim slightly quickened his pace so as to get 
Liza on in front, Tom quickened his, and Mrs. Blakeston, who 
didn't want to be left behind, had to break into a little trot to 
keep up with them. Jim tried also to get Liza all to himself in the 
conversation, and let Tom see that he was out in the cold, but 
Tom would break in with cross, sulky remarks, just to make the 
others uncomfortable. Liza at last got rather vexed with him. 

' “Strikes me you got aht of bed the wrong way this mornin',” 
she said to him. 

“Yer didn't think diet when yer said you'd come aht with me/' 
He emphasised the “me”. 

Liza shrugged her shoulders. 

“You give me the 'ump,” she said. “If yer wants ter mike a fool 
of yersel^, v- go elsewhere an' do it.” 

“I suppose yer want me ter go awy now,” he said angrily. 

“I didn't say I did.” 

“Alright, Liza, I won't stay where I'm not wanted.” And 
turning on his heel he marched off, striking through the under- 
wood into the midst of the forest. 

He felt extremely unhappy as he wandered on, and there was a 
choky feeling in his throat as he thought of Liza: she was v^ry 
unkind and ungrateful, and he wished he had never come to 
Chingford. She might so easily have come for a walk with him 
instead of going with that beast of a Blakeston; she wouldn't ever 
do anything for him, and he hated her — but all the same, he was 
a poor foolish thing in love, and he began to feel that perhaps he 
had been a little exacting and a little forward to take offence. And 
then he wished he had never said anydiing, and he wanted so 
much to see her and make it up. He made his way back to 
Chingford, hoping she would not make him wait too long. 

Liza was a little surprised w'hen Tom turned and left them. 

“Wot 'as 'e got the needle abaht?” she said. 

“Why, 'e's jealous,” answered Jim, widi a laugh. 

“Tom jealous?” 

“Yus; 'e's jealous of me.” 

“Well, 'e ain't got no cause ter be jealous of anyone — that 'e 
ain't!” said Liza, and continued by telling him all about Tom: 
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how he had wanted to marry her and she wouldn’t have hlm^ and 
how she had only agreed to come to Qbingford with him on the 
understanding that she should preserve her entire freedom. Jim 
listened sympathetically, but his wife paid no attention; she was 
doubtless engaged in thought respecting her household or her 
family. 

When they got back to Chingford they saw Tom standing in 
solitude looking at them. Liza was struck by the woebegone 
expression on his face; she felt she had been cruel to him, and 
leaving the Blakestons went up to him. 

'*1 say, Tom,” she said, “don’t tike on so; I didn’t mean it.” 

He was bursting to apologise for his behaviour. 

“Yer know, Tom,” she went on, “I’m rather ’asty, an’ I’m 
sorry I said wot I did.” 

“Oh, Liza, you are good! You ain’t cross with me?” 

“Me? Na; it’s you thet oughter be cross.” 

“You are a good sort, Liza!” 

“You ain’t vexed with me?” 

“Give me Liza every time; that’s wot I say,” he answered, as his 
face lit up. “Come along an ’ave tea, an’ then we’ll go for a 
donkey'ride.” 

The donkey-ride was a great success. Liza was a little afraid at 
first, so Tom walked by her side to take care of her; she screamed 
the moment the beast began to trot, and clutched hold of Tom to 
save herself from falling, and as he felt her hand on his shoulder, 
and heard her appealing cry, “Oh, do ’old me! I’m failin’!” he felt 
that he had^ never in his life been so deliciously happy. The whole 
party joined in, and it was proposed that they should have races; 
but in the first heat, when the donkeys broke into a canter, Liza 
fell off into Tom’s arms and the donkey scampered on without her. 

“I know wot I’ll do,” she said, when the runaway had been 
recovered, “I’ll ride ’im straddlewyse.” 

“Gam!” said Sally, “yer can’t widi petticoats.” 

“Yus, I can; an’ I will too!” 

So another donkey was procured, this time with a man’s saddle, 
and putting her foot in the stirrup, she cocked her leg over and 
took her seat triumphantly. Neither modesty nor bashfiilness was 
to be reckoned among Liza’s faults, and in this position she felt 
quite at ease. 

“I’ll git along arright now, Tom,” she said; “you garn and git 
yerself a moke, and come an’ jine in.” 
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The next race was perfecdy uproarious. Liza kicked and beat 
her donkey with all her mighty shrieking and laughing the while, 
and finally came in winner by a length. After that they felt ratJier 
warm and dry, and repaired to the public-house to restore them- 
selves and talk over the excitements of the racecourse. 

When they had drunk several pints of beer Liza and Sally, with 
their respective adorers and the Blakestons, walked round to find 
other means of amusing themselves; they were arrested by a 
coconut-shy. 

‘‘Oh, let's 'ave a shy!" said Liza, excitedly, at which the unlucky 
men had to pull out their coppers, while Sally and Liza made 
ludicrously bad shots at the coconuts. 

“It looks so bloomin' easy,” said Liza, brushing up her hair, 
“but I can't 'it the blasted thing. You 'ave a shot, Tom.” 

He and Harry were equally unskilful, but Jim got three coconuts 
running, and the proprietors of the show began to look on him 
with some concern. 

“You are a dab at it,” said Liza, in admiration. 

They tried to induce Mrs. Blakeston to try her luck, but she 
stoutly refused. 

“I don't 'old with such foolishness. It's wiste of money ter 
me,” she said. 

“Na then, don't crack on, old tart,” remarked her husband, 
“let's go an' eat the coconuts.” 

There was one for each couple, and after the ladies had sucked 
the juice they divided them and added their respective shares to 
their dinners and teas. Supper came next. Again they fell to 
sausage-rolls, boiled eggs, and saveloys, and countless botdes of 
beer were added to tliose already drunk. 

“I dunno 'ow many bottles of beer I've drunk — I've lost count,” 
said Liza; whereat there was a general laugh. 

They still had an hour before the brake was to start back, and it 
was then the concertinas came in useful. They sat dowm on the 
grass, and the concert was begun by HaiT>\ who played a solo: 
then there was a call for a song, and Jim stood up and sang that 
ancient ditty, “O dem Golden Kippers, O”. There was no shyness 
in the company, and Liza, almost witliout being asked, gave 
another popular comic song. Then there was more concertina- 
playing, and another demand for a song. Liza turned to Tom, who 
was sitting quietly by her side. 

“Give us a song, old cock,” she said. 
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“I can’t,” he answered. “I’m not a singin’ sort.” At which 
Blakeston got up and offered to sing again. 

“Tom is rather a soft,” said Liza to herself, “not like that cove 
Blakeston.” 

They repaired to the publio-house to have a few last drinks 
before the brake started, and when the horn blew to warn them, 
rather urwteadily, diey proceeded to take their places. 

Liza, as she scramble up the steps, said: “Well, I believe I’m 
boozed.” 

The coachman had arrived at the melancholy stage of intoxica' 
tion, and was sitting on his box holding his reins, with his head 
bent on his chest. He was thinking sadly of the long'lost days of 
his youth, and wishing he had been a better man. 

Liza had no respect for such holy emotions, and she brought 
down her fist on the crown of his hat, and bashed it over his eyes. 

“Na then, old jellybelly,” she said, “wot’s the good of ’avin’ a 
fice as long as a kite?” 

He turned rotmd and smote her. 

“Jellybelly yerself!” said he. 

“Puddin’ fice!” she cried. 

“Kite fice!” 

“Boss eye!” 

She was tremendously excited, laughing and singing, keeping the 
whole company in an uproar. In her jollity she had changed hats 
with Tom, and he in her big feathers made her shriek with 
laughter. When they started they began to sing “For 'e’s a jolly 
good feller,*’ making the night resound with their noisy voices. 

Liza and Tom and the Blakestons had got a seat together, Liza 
being between the two men. Tom was perfectly happy, and only 
wished that they might go on so for ever. Gradually as they drove 
along they became quieter, their singing ceased, and they talked 
in undertones. Some of them slept; Sally and her young man were 
leaning up against one another, slumbering quite peacefully. The 
night was beautiful, the sky stiU blue, very dark, scattered over 
with countless brilliant stars, and Liza, as she looked up at the 
heavens, felt a certain emotion, as if she wished to be taken in 
someone’s arms, or feel some strong man’s caresses; and there was 
in her heart a strange sensation as though it were growing big. 
She stopped speaking, and all four were silent. Then slowly she 
felt Tom’s arm steal round her waist, cautiously, as though it were 
afraid of being there; this time both she and Tom were happy. 
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But suddenly there was a movement on the other side of her, a 
hand was advanced along her leg, and her hand was grasped and 
gently pressed. ItwasJimBlakeston. She started a little and began 
trembling so that Tom noticed it, and whispered: 

“You’re cold, Liza.” 

“Na, I’m not, Tom; it’s only a sort of shiver thet went through 
me* 

His arm gave her waist a squeeze, and at the same time the big 
rough hand pressed her little one. And so she sat between them 
till they reached the ‘‘Red Lion” in the Westminster Bridge Road, 
.and Tom said to himself; “I believe she does care for me after 
dl.” 

When they got down they all said good^night, and Sally and 
Liza, with their respective slaves and the Blakestons, marched off 
homewards. At the comer of Vere Street Harry said to Tom and 
Blakeston: 

“I say, you blokes, let’s go an’ ’ave another drink before closin’ 
time.” 

“I don’t mind,” said lorn, “after we’ve took the gals ’ome.” 

“Then we shan’t ’ave time; it’s just on closin’ time now,” 
answered Harry. 

“Well, we can’t leave ’em ’ere.” 

“Yus, you can,” said Sally. “No one’ll run awy with us.” 

Tom did not want to part from Liza, but she broke in with: 

“Yus, go on, Tom. Sally an’ me’ll git along arright; an’ you 
ain’t got too much time.” 

“Yus, good-night, ’Arry,” said SalH" to settle the matter. 

“Good-night, old gal,” he answered, “give us another slobber.” 

And she, not at all unwilling, surrendered herself to him, while 
he imprinted two sounding kisses on her cheeks. 

“Good-night, Tom,” said Liza, holding out her hand. 

“Good-night, Liza,” he answered, taking it, hut looking very 
wistfully at her. 

She understood, and witli a kindly smile lifted up her face to 
him. He bent down and, taking her in his arms, kissed her 
passionately. 

“You do kiss nice, Liza,” he said, making the others laugh. 

“Thanks for tikin’ me aht, old man,” she said as they parted. 

“Arright, Liza,” he answered, and added, almost to himself: 
“God bless yer!” 

“ ’Ulloa, Blakeston, ain’t you cornin’/” said Harry, seeing that 
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Jim was walking off with his wife instead of joining him and Tom. 

“Na,” he answered, “I’m goin’ *ome. I’ve got ter be up at five 
ter-morrer.” 

“You are a chapl’’ said Hatty, disgustedly, strolling off with 
Tom to the pub, while the otb«ts made their way down the 
sleeping street. 

The house where Sally lived came first, and she left them; then, 
walking a few^^ more, they came to the Blakestons’, and after 
a little talk at the door Liza bade the couple good^night, and was 
left to walk the rest of the way alone. The street was perfecdy 
silent, and the lamp'posts, far apart, threw a dim light which only 
served to make Liza realise her solitude. There was such a differ' 
ence between the street at midday, with its swarms of people, and 
now, when there was neither soimd nor soul besides herself, that 
even she was struck by it. The regular line of houses on either 
side, with the even pavements and straight, cemented road, 
seemed to her like some desert place, as if everyone were dead, 
or a fire had raged and left it all desolate. Suddenly she heard a 
footstep; she started and looked back. It was a man hurrying 
behind her, and in a moment she had recognised Jim. He beckoned 
to her, and in a low voice called: 

“Liza!” 

She stopped till he had come up to her. 

“Wot ’ave yer come aht again for?” she said. 

“I’ve come aht ter say good'night to you, Liza,” he answered. 

“But yer said good'night a moment ago.” 

“I wanted ter say it again — ^properly.” 

“Where’s yer missus?” 

“Oh, she’s gone in. I said I was dry and was goin’ ter ’ave a 
drink after all.” 

“But she’ll know yer didn’t go ter the pub.” 

“Na, she won’t; she’s gone straight upstairs to see after the kid. 
I wanted ter see yer alone, Liza.” 

“Why?” 

He didn’t answer, but tried to take hold of her hand. She drew 
it away quickly. They walked in silence till ’they came to Liza’s 
house. 

“Good'night,” said Liza. 

“Won’t you come for a little walk, Liza?” 

“Tike care no one ’ears you,” she added, m a whisper, though 
why she whispered she did not know. 
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“Will yer?” he asked again* 

“Na — ^youVe got to get up at five.” 

“Oh, I only said thet not ter go Inter the pub with them.” 

“So as yer mi^t come ’ere with me?” asked Liza. 

“.Yus!” 

“No, Tm not cornin’. Good^night.” 

“Well, say good-*night nicely.” 

“Wot d’yer mean?” 

“Tom said you did kiss nice.” 

She looked at him without speaking, and in a moment he had 
clasped his arms round her, almost lifting her off her feet, and 
kissdd her. She turned her face away. 

“Give us yer lips, Liza,” he whispered — “give us yer lips.” 

He turned her face without resistance and kissed her on the 
mouth. 

At last she tore herself from him, and opening the door slid 
away into the house. 


CHAPTER VI 

Next morning on her way to the factory Liza came up with Sally. 
They were both of them rather stale and bedraggled after the day’s 
outing; their fringes were ragged and untidily straying over their 
foreheads, their back hair, carelessly tied in a loose knot, fell over 
their necks and threatened completely to come down. Liza had 
not had time to put her hat on, and was holding it in her hand. 
Sally’s was pinned on sideways, and she had to bash it down on 
her head every now and then to prevent its coming off. Cinderella 
herself was not more transformed than tliey were; but Cinderella 
^ even in her rags was virtuously tidy and patched up, while Sally 
had a great tear in her shabby dress, and Liza’s stockings were 
falling over her boots. 

“Wot cheer, Sal!” said Liza, when she caught her up. 

“Oh, I ’ave got sich a ’ead on me this mornin’I” she remarked, 
turning round a pale face heavily lined under the eyes. 

“I don’t feel too chirpy neither,” said Liza, sympathetically. 

“I wish I ’adn’t drunk so much beer,” added Sally, as a pang 
shot through her head. 

“Oh, you’ll be arright in a bit,” said Liza. Just then they heard 
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the clock strike eight, and they began to run so that they might not 
miss getting their tokens and thereby their day’s pay; they turned 
into the street at the end of which was the factory, and saw half a 
hundred women running like themselves to get in before it was 
too late. 

All the morning Liza worked in a dead'and«elive sort of fashion, 
her head like a piece of lead with electric shocks going through it 
when she moved, and her tongue and mouth hot and dry. At last 
lunch'time came. 

“Come on, Sal,” said Liza; “I’m goin’ to ’ave a glass o’ bitter. 
1 can’t stand this no longer.” 

So they entered the publiohouse opposite, and in one draught 
finished their pots. Liza gave a long sigh of relief. 

“That bucks you up, don’t it?” 

“I was dry! I ain’t told yer yet, Liza, ’ave I? ’E got it aht last 
night.” 

“Who d’yer mean?” 

“Why, ’Arry. ’E spit it aht at last.” 

“Arst yer ter nime the day?” said Liza, smiling. 

“Thet’s it.” 

“And did yer?” 

“Didn’t I jest!” answered Sally, with some emphasis. “I always 
told yer I’d git off before you.” 

“Yus!” said Liza, thinking. 

“Yer know, Liza, you’d better tike Tom; ’e ain’t a bad sort.” 
She was quite patronising. 

“I’m goin’ ter tike ’oo I like; an’ it ain’t nobody’s business but 
mine.” 

“Alright, Liza, don’t get shirty over it; I don’t mean no offence.” 

“What d’yer say it for then?” 

“Well, I thought as seeing as yer’d gone aht with ’im yesterday 
thet yer meant ter after all.” 

“ ’E wanted ter tike me; I didn’t arsk ’im.” 

“Well, I didn’t arsk my ’Arry, either.” 

“I never said yer did,” replied Liza. 

“Oh, you’ve got the ’ump, you ’ave!” finished Sally, rather 
angrily. 

The beer had restored Liza; she went back to work without a 
headache, and, except for a slight languor, feeling no worse for the 
previous day’s debauch. As she worked on she began going over in 
her mind the events of the preceding day, and she found entwined 
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in all her thoughts the burly person of Jim Blakeston. She saw 
him walking by her side in the Forest, presiding over the meals, 
playing the concertina, singing, joking, and finally, on the drive 
back, she felt the heavy form by her side, and the big, rough hand 
holding hers, while Tom’s arm was roimd her waist. Tom! That 
was the first time' he had entered her mind, and he sank into a 
shadow beside the other. Last of all she remembered the walk 
home from the pub, the good'nights, and the rapid footstep as 
Jim caught her up, and the kiss. She blushed and looked up 
quickly to see whether any of the girls were looking at her; she 
copld not help thinking of that moment when he took her in his 
arms; she still felt the roughness of his beard pressing on her 
mouth. Her heart seemed to grow larger m.her breast, and she 
caught for breath as she threw back her head as if to receive his 
lips again. A shudder ran through her from the vividness of the 
thought. 

“Wot are you shiverin’ for, Liza?” asked one of the girls. “You 
ain’t cold ” 

“Not much,” answered Liza, blushing awkwardly on her medita* 
tions being broken into. “Why, I’m sweatin’ so— I’m drippin’ 
wet.” 

“I expect yer caugl ,t cold in the Faurest yesterday.” 

“I see your mash as I was cornin’ along this momin’.” 

Liza started a little. 

“I ain’t got one; ’oo d’yer mean, ay?” 

“Yer only Tom, of course. ’E did look washed aht. Wot was 
yer doin’ with ’im yesterday?” 

“ ’E ain’t got noAin’ ter do with me, ’e ain’t.” 

“Gam; don’t you tell me!” 

The bell rang, and, throwing over their w'ork, the girls trooped 
off, and after chattering in groups outside the factory gates for a 
while, made their way in different directions to their respective 
homes. Lira and Sally went along together. 

“I sy, we are cornin’ alit!” cried Sally, seeing the advertisement 
of a play being acted at the neighbouring theatre. 

“I should like ter see diet!” said Liza, as they stood arm-in-arm 
in front of the flaring poster. It represented two rooms and a 
passage in between; in one room a dead man was lying on the 
floor, while two others were stonding horror-stricken, listening to 
a youth who was in the passage, knocking at the door. 

“You see, they’ve killed ’im,” said Sally, e.\citedly. 
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“Yus, any fool can see thetl an* the one ahtside, wot’s ’e doin’ 
of?” 

“Ain’t ’e beautiful? I’ll git my ’Arty ter tike me, I wiU. I^ould 
like ter see it. ’E said ’e’d tike me to the ply.” 

They strolled on again, and Liza, leaving Salty, made her way 
to her mother’s. She Imew she must pass pirn’s house, and 
wondered whether she would see him. But as she walked along 
the street^she saw Tom coming the opposite way; with a sudden 
impulse she turned back so as not to meet him, and began walking 
the way she had come. Then thinking herself a fool for what she 
had done, ^e turned again and walked towards him. She 
wondered if he had seen her or noticed her movement, but when 
she looked down the street he was nowhere to be seen; he had not 
caught sight of her, and had evidently gone in to see a mate in one 
or other of the houses. She quickened her step, and passing the 
house where lived Jim, could not help looking up; he was standing 
at the door watching her, with a smile on his lips. 

“I didn’t see yer, Mr. Blakeston,” she said, as he came up to 
her. 

“Didn’t yer? Well, I knew yer would; an’ 1 was witin’ for yer 
ter look up. I see yer before ter-day.” 

“Na, when?” 

“I passed be’ind yer as you an’ thet other girl was lookin’ at the 
advertisement of thet ply.” 

“1 never see yer.” 

“Na, I know yer didn’t. I ’ear yer say, you says, ‘1 should like 
to see thet.** ” 

“Yus, an’ I should too.” 

“Well, I’U tike yer.” 

“You?” 

“Yus; why not?” 

“1 like thet; wot would yer missus sy?” 

“She wouldn’t know.” 

“But the neighbours would!” 

“No, they wouldn’t; no one ’d see us.” 

He was speaking in a low voice so that people could not hear. 

“You could meet me alitside the theatre,” he went on. 

“Na, I couldn’t go with you; you’re a married man.” 

“Gam! wot’s thet matter — jest ter go ter the ply? An’ besides, 
my missus can’t come if she wanted; she’s got the kids ter look 
after.” 
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*‘I should like ter see it,” said Liza meditatively. 

They had reached her house, and Jim said: 

“Well, come aht this evenin' and tell me if yer will — eh, Liza?” 
“Na, Fm not cornin’ aht thi$ evening.” 

“Thet won’t ’urt yer. I shall wite for yer.” 

“ Tain’t a bit of good your witin’, ’cause I shan’t come.” 

“Well, then, look ’ere, Liza; next Saturday night’s the last night, 
an’ I shall go to the theatre, any’ow. An’ if you’ll come, you just 
come to the doors at ’alf-past six, an’ you’ll find me there. See?” 

“Na, I don’t,” said Liza, firmly. 

“Well, I shall expect yer.” 

shan’t come, so you needn’t expect.” And with that she 
walked into the house and slammed the door behind her. 

Her mother had not come in from her day’s charing, and Liza 
set about getting her tea. She thought it would be rather lonely 
eating it alone, so, pouring out a cup of tea and putting a little 
condensed milk into it, she cut a huge piece of bread-and-butter, 
and sat hersrlf donm outside on the doorstep. Another woman 
came dr^wnstairs, and seeing Liza, sat down by her side and began 
to talk. 

“Why, Mrs. Stanley, wot ’ave yer done to your ’ead?” asked 
Liza, noticing a bandage round her forehead. 

“I ’ad an accident last night,” answered the woman, blushing 
uneasily. 

“Oh, I am sorry! Wot did yer do to yerself?” 

“I fell against die coal-scuttle and cut my ’ead open,” 

“Well, I never!” 

“To tell yer the truth, I ’ad a few wo^ is with my old man. But 
one doesn’t like them things ter git abaht; yer won’t tell anyone, 
will yer?” 

“Not me!” answered Liza. “I didn’t know \ er husband vras like 
diet.” 

“Oh, ’e’s as gentle as a lamb uhen 'c's* *iobcr,” said hirs. 
Stanley, apologetically. “But, Lor’ bless yer, when ’e’s *ad a drop 
too much ’e’s a demonJ, an’ there’s no two ways abaht it.” 

“An’ you ain’t been married long, neither?” said Liza. 

“Na, not above eighteen mondis: ain’t it disgriceful? Thet’s 
wot the doctor at the ’orspital says ter me. I ’ad ter go ter the 
’orspital. You should have seen ’ow it bled! — it bled all Jahn my 
fice, and went streamin’ like a bust water-pipe. \i"ell, it fair 
frightened my old man, an’ I says ter ’im, ’I’ll charge ver,’ an’ 
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although I was bleedin* like a bloomin’ pig I shook my fist at 'im, 
an’ I says, ‘I’ll charge ye — see if I don’tl’ An’ ’e says, ‘Na,’ says 
’e, ‘don’t do thet, for God’s sike, Kitie, I’ll git three months.’ ‘Ajx’ 
serve yer damn well right!’ says I, an’ I went aht an’ left ’im. But, 
Lor’ bless yer, I wouldn’t charge ’imi I know ’e don’t mean it; 
’e’s as gentle as a lamb when ’e’s sober.” She smiled quite 
affectionately as she said this. 

‘‘Wot did yer do, then?” asked Liaa. 

‘‘Well,‘*as I wos tellin’ yer, I went to the ’orspital, an’ the doctor 
’e says ter me, ‘My good woman,’ says ’e, ‘you might have been 
very seriously injured.’ An’ me not been married eighteen months I 
An’ as I was tellin’ the doctor all about it, ‘Missus,’ ’e says ter me, 
lookin’ at me straight in the eyeball, ‘Missus,’ says ’e, ‘ 'ave you 
been drinkin’7’ ‘Drinkin’?’ says I; ‘no! I’ve ’ad a little drop, but 
as for drinkin’! Mind,’ says I, ‘I don’t say I’m a teetotaller — I’m 
not; I ’ave my glass of beer, and I like it. I couldn’t do withaht it, 
wot with the work I ’ave, I must ’ave somethin’ ter keep me 
tergether. But as for drinkin’ ’eavily! Well, I can say this, there 
ain’t a soberer woman than myself in all London. Why, my first 
’usband never touched a drop. Ah, my fust ’usband, ’e was a 
beauty, ’e was.’ ” 

She stopped the repetition of her conversation and addressed 
herself to Lita. 

‘‘ ’E was thet different ter this one. ’E was a man as ’ad seen 
better days. ’E was a gentleman!” She mouthed the word and 
emphasised it with an expressive nod. 

‘‘ ’E was a'gentleman and a Christian. ’E’d been in good circum' 
stances in ’is time; an’ ’e was a man of education and a teetotaller, 
for twenty-two years.” 

At that moment Liza’s mother appeared on the scene. 

‘‘Good-evenin’, Mrs. Stanley,” she said, politely. 

‘‘The sime ter you, Mrs. Kemp,” replied that lady, with equal 
courtesy. 

‘‘An’ ’ow is your poor ’ead?” asked Liza’s mother, with 
sympathy. 

‘‘Oh, it’s been achin’ cruel. I’ve hardly known wot ter do with 
myself.” 

‘‘I’m sure ’e ought ter be ashimed of ’imself for treatin’ yer like 
thet.” 

‘‘Oh, it wasn’t ’is blows I minded so much, Mrs. Kemp,” replied 
Mrs. Stanley, ‘‘an’ don’t you think it. It was wot ’e said ter me. 
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I can stand a blow as well as any woman. I don’t mind thet, an’ 
when ’e don’t tike a mean advantage of me I can stand up for 
myself an’ give as good as I tike; an’ many’s the time I give my 
fust husband a black eye* But the language ’e used, an’ the things 
’e called mel It mide me blush to the roots of my ’air; I’m not 
used ter bein’ spoken ter like thet* I was in good circumstances 
when my fust ’usband was alive, ’e earned between two an' three 
pound a week, ’e did. As I said to ’im this momin’, * ’Ow a 
gentleman can use sich language, I dunno.’ ” 

‘‘ ’Usbands is cautions, ’owever good they are,” said Mrs. 
Kemp, aphoristically. ^‘But I mustn’t stay aht ’ere in the night 
air?’ 

“ ’As yer rheumatism been troublin’ yer litely?” asked Mrs. 
Stanely. 

“Oh, cruel. Liza rubs me with embrocation every night, but it 
torments me cruel.” 

Mrs. Kemp then went into the house, and Liza remained talking 
to Mrs. she, too, had to go in, and Liza was left alone. 

Some while she spent thinking of nothing, staring vacantly in 
front of her, enjoying the cool and quiet of the evening. But Liza 
could not be left alone long; several boys came along with a bat 
and a ball, and fixed upon the road just in front of her for their 
pitch. Taking off their coats they piled them up at the two ends, 
and were ready to begin. 

“I say, old gal,” said one of them to Liza, “come an’ have a 
gime of cricket, will yer?” 

“Na, Bob, I’m tired.” 

“Come on!” 

“Na, I tell you I won’t.” 

“She was on the booze yesterday, an’ she ain’t got over it,” cried 
another boy. 

“I’ll swipe yer over the snitch!” replied Liza to him; and then 
on being asked again, said: 

“Leave me alone, won’t ver?” 

“Liza’s got the needle ter-night, thet’s flat,” commented a third 
member of the team. 

“I wouldn’t drink if I was you, Liza,” added another, with mock 
gravity. “It’s a bad ’abit ter git into,” and he began rolling and 
swaying about like a drunken man. 

If Liza had been “in form” she would have gone straight away 
and given the whole lot of them a sample of her strength; but she 
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was only rather bored and vexed that they should disturb her 
quietness, so she let them talk. They saw she was not to be 
drawn, and leaving her, set to their game. She watched them for 
some time, but her thou^ts gmdtially lost themsdves, and 
insensibly her mind was filled With a burly form, and she was 
again thinking of Jim. 

“ ’E is a good sort ter want ter tike me ter the ply,” she said to 
herself. ‘Tom never arst me!” 

Jim had said he would come out in the evening; he ou^t to be 
here soon, she diou^ht* Of course she wasn’t going to the theatre 
with him, but she didn’t mind talking to him; she rather enjoyed 
being asked to do a thing and refusing, and she would have liked 
another opportunity of doing so. But he didn’t come, and he had 
said he would! 

“I say, Bill,” she said at last to one of the boys who was fielding 
close beside her, “that there Blakeston — d’you know ’im?” 

“Yes, rather; why, he works at the sime plice as me.” 

“Wot’S'l^^do with ’isself in the evening; I never see ’im abaht?” 

“1 dunnd^ see ’im this evenin’ go into the ‘Red Lion’. I 
suppose ’e’s'mere, but I dunno.” 

Then he wasn’t coming. Of course she had told him she was 
going to stay indoors, but he might have come all the same — ^just 
to see. 

“I know Tom ’ud ’ave come,” she said to herself, rather sulkily. 

“Liza! Liza!” she heard her mother’s voice calling her. 

“Arright, I’m cornin’,” said Liza. 

“I’ve been wirin’ for you this last ’alf-hour ter rub me.” 

“Why didn’t yer call?” asked Liza. 

“I did call. I’ve been callin’ this last I dunno ’ow long; it’s give 
me quite a sore throat.” 

“I never ’card yer.” 

“Na, yei didn’t want ter ’ear me, did yer? Yer don’t mind if 
I dies with rheumatics, do yer? I know.” 

Liza did not .answer, but took the bottle, and, pouring some of 
the liniment on her hand, began to rub it into Mrs. Kemp’s 
rheumatic joints, while the invalid kept complaining and grumbling 
at everything Liza did. 

“Don’t rub so ’ard, Liza; you’ll rub all the skin off.” 

Then when Liza did it as gently as she could, she grumbled 
again. 

“If you do it like thet, it won’t do no gdljid at all. You want ter 
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•t 

sive yersdf troubli^I know yet. When I was young girls didn’t 
mind a little bit oP’ard work — ^but, law bless yer, you don’t care 
abaht my rheumatids, do yerZ** 

At last she finished^ and. Liza went to bed by her mother’s side. 


CHAPTER Vn 

Two days passed, and it was Friday morning. Liza had got up 
early and strolled off to her work in good time, but she did not 
meet her faithful Sally on the way, nor find her at the factory 
when she herself arrived. The bell tang and all the girls trooped 
in, but still Sally did not come. Liza could not make it out, and 
was thinking she would be shut out, when just as the man who 
gave out the tokens for the day’s work was pulling down the 
shutter in front of his window, Sally arrived, breathless and 
perspiring. 

“Whew! Go’ lumme, I am ’ot!” she said, wiping her face with 
her apron. 

“I thought you wasn’t cornin’,’’ said Liza. 

“Well, I only just iid it; I overslep’ myself. I was aht lite last 
night.’’ 

“Were yer?’’ 

“Me an’ ’Arry went ter see the ply. Oh, Liza, it’s simply 
spiffin’! I’ve never see sich a good ply in my life. Lor’! Why, it 
mikes yer blood run cold: they ’ang a man on the stige; oh, it mide 
me creep all over!’’ 

And then she began telling Liza all about it — the blood and 
thunder, the shooting, the railway train, the murder, the bomb, 
the hero, the furmy man — ^jumbling everything up in her excite- 
ment, repeating little scraps of dialogue — all wrong — gesticulating, 
getting excited and red in the face at the recollection. Liza listened 
rather crossly, feeling bored at the detail into which Sally was 
going; the piece really didn’t much interest her. 

“One ’ud think yer’d never been to a theatre in your life before,’’ 
she said. 

“I never seen anything so good, 1 can tell yer. You tike mv tip, 
and git Tom ter tike yer.” 

“I don’t want ter go; an’ if I did I’d py for myself an’ go alone.” 

“Cheese it! That ain’t ’alf so good. Me an’ ’Any, w'e set 
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together, ’im with ’is arm round my wiste and me ’oldin’ ’is ’and. 
It was jam, I can tell yer!” 

“Well, I don’t want anyone sprawlin’ me abaht; thet ain’t my 
mark!’’ 

“But I do like ’Arty; you dunno the litde ways ’e ’as; an’ we’re 
goin’ ter be married in three weeks now. ’Any said, w^, ’e says, 
‘I’ll git a licence.’ ‘Na,* says I, ‘ ’ave the banns read aht in church; 
it seems more reg’lar like to ’ave banns; so they’re goin’ ter be 
read aht qext Sunday. You’ll come with me an’ ’ear hem, won’t 
yer, Liza?’’ 

“Yus, I don’t mind.’’ 

On the way home Sally insisted on stopping in front of the 
poster and explaining to Liza all about the scene represented. 

“Oh, you give me the sick with your ‘Fital Card’, you do! I’m 
goin’ ’ome.” And she left Sally in the midst of her explanation. 

“1 dunno wot’s up with Liza,” remarked Sally to a mutual 
friend. “She’s always got the needle, some’ow.” 

“Oh, she’s barmy,” answered the friend. 

“Well, I do diink she’s a bit dotty sometimes — I do really,” 
rejoined Sally. 

Liza walk^ homewards, thinking of the play; at length she 
tossed her head impatiently. 

"I don’t want ter see the blasted thing; an’ if I see that there Jim 
I’ll tell ’im so; swop me bob, 1 will!” 

She did see him; he was leaning with his back against the wall of 
his house, smoking. Liza knew he had seen her, and as she walked 
by pretended not to have noticed him. To her disgust, he let her 
pass, and she was thinking he hadn’t seen her after all, when she 
heard him call her name. 

“Liza!” 

She turned roimd and started with surprise very well imitated. 
“I didn’t see you was there!” she said. 

“Why did yer pretend not ter notice me, as yer went past — eh, 
Liza?” 

“Why, I didn’t see her.” 

“Gam! But you ain’t shirty with me?” 

“Wot ’ave I got to be shirty abaht?” 

He tried to take her hand, but she drew it away quickly. She 
was getting used to the movement. They went on talking, but Jim 
did not mention the theatre; Liza was surprised, and wondered 
whether he had forgotten. 
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“Er — Sally went to the ply last night,” she said, at last. 

“Oh!” he said, and that was all. 

She got impatient. 

“WeU, I’m off!” she said. 

“Na, don’t go yet; I want ter talk ter yer,” he replied. 

“Wot abaht? anythin’ in particlder?” She would drag it out of 
him if she possibly could. 

“Not thet I knows on,” he said, smiling. 

“Good-night!” she said, abruptly, turning away from him. 

“Well, I’m damned if ’e ain’t forgotten!” she said to herself, 
sulkily, as she marched home. 

]rhe following evening about six o’clock, it suddenly struck her 
that it was the last night of the “New and Sei\sational Drama”. 

“I do like thet Jim Blakeston,” she said to herself;' “fancy 
treatin’ me like thet! You wouldn’t catch Tom doin’ sich a thing. 

Bli’me if I speak to ’im again, the Now I shan’t see it at all. 

I’ve a good mind ter go on my own ’ook. Fancy ’is forgettin’ all 
abaht it, like thet!” 

She wa^ really quite indignant; though, as she had distinctly 
refused Jim’s offer, it was rather hard to see why. 

“ ’E said ’e’d wite for me ahtside the doors; I wonder if ’e’s 
there. I’ll go an’ see if ’e is, see if I don’t — an’ then if ’e’s there, 
I’ll go in on my own ook, jist ter spite ’im.” 

She dressed herself in her best, and, so that the neighbours 
shouldn’t see her, went up a passage between some model lodging- 
house buildings, and in this roundabout way got into the West- 
minster Bridge Road, and soon found herself in front of the 
theatre. 

“I’ve been wirin’ for yer this ’alf-hour.” 

She turned roimd and saw Jim standing just behind her. 

“ 'Oo are you talkin’ to? I’m not goin’ to the ply with you. 
Wot d’yer tike me for, eh?” 

“ ’Oo are yer goin’ with, then?” 

“I’m goin’ alone.” 

“Gam! don’t be a bloomin’ jackass!” 

Liza was feeling very injured. 

“Thet’s ’ow you treat me! I shall go ’ome. Why didn’t you 
come aht the other night?” 

“Yer told me not ter.” 

She snorted at the ridiculous ineptitude of the reply. 

“Why didn’t you say nothin’ abaht it yesterday?” 
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"Why, I thought you’d come if I didn’t talk on it/’ 

“Well, I think you’re a brutel*’ She felt very much inclined 

to cry. 

"Come on, Liza, don’t tike on; I didn’t mean no offence,” And 
he put his arm rotmd her waist and ksd her to take their places at 
the gallery door. Two teats escaped from the comers of her eyes 
and ran down her nose, but she felt very relieved and happy, and 
let him lead her where he would. 

There ^as a long string of people waiting at the door, and Liza 
was delighted to see a couple of niggers who were helping them to 
while away the time of waiting. The niggers sang and danced, and 
made faces, while the people looked on with appreciative gravity, 
like royalty listening to de Reszk^, and they were very generous 
of applause and halfpence at the end of the performance. Then, 

, when the niggers moved to the pit doors, paper boys came along 
^ffering TitSits and "octra specials”; after that three little girls 
p^me round and sang sentimental songs and collected more half- 
peopib, At last a movement ran through the serpent'like string of 
the mf" tounds were heard behind the door, everyone closed up, 
great unbai^ the women to keep close and hold tight; there was a 
like a burstiing and unbolting, the doors were thrown open, and, 

Half an hour river, the people surged in. 

hiza more and the curtain went up. The play was indeed 
scene; she Wfquite forgot her companion, and was intent on the 
Atched the incidents breathlessly, trembling with 
^almost beside herself at the celebrated hanging 
mopped the curtain fell on the first act she sighed and 

“See/iSer face. 

<«Y‘”ow ’ot I am,” she said to Jim, giving him her hand. 

lus, you are!” he remarked, taking it. 

, "Leave go!” she said, trying to withdraw it from him. 

“Not much,” he answered, quite boldly. 

“Gam! Leave go!” But he didn’t, and she really did not 
struggle very violently. 

The second act came, and she shrieked over the comic man; and 
her laughter rang higher than anyone else’s, so that people turned 
to look at her, and said: 

"She is enjoyin’ ’erself.” 

TTien when the murder came she bit her nails and the sweat 
stood on her forehead in great drops; in her excitement she even 
called out as loud as she could to the victim: "Look ahti” It 
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caused a laugh and slackened the tension, for the whole house was 
holding its breath as it looked at the villains listening at the door, 
creeping silently forward, crawling like tigers to their prey. 

Liza was trembling all ovet, md in her terror threw herself 
against Jim, who put both his arms round her, and said: 

^'Don’t be afride, Liza; it’s all right.” 

At last the men sprang, there was a scuffle, and the wretch was 
killed; then came the scene depicted on the posters — ^the victim's 
son knocking at the door, on the inside of which were the 
murderers and the murdered man. At last the curtain came down, 
and the house in relief burst forth into cheers and cheers; the 
hapdsome hero in his top hat was greeted thunderously; the 
murdered man, with his clothes still all disarranged, was hailed 
with sympathy; and the villains — ^the house yelled and hissed and 
booed, while the poor brutes bowed and tried to look as if they 
liked it. 

‘‘1 am enjoyin' myself," said Liza, pressing herself quite close to 
Jim; ‘‘you are a good sort ter tike me — Jim." 

He gavv; her a little hug, and it struck her that she was sitting 
just as Sally had done, and, like Sally, she found it “jam". 

The entr'actes were short and the curtain was soon up again, and 
the comic man raised customary laughter by undressing and 
exposing his nethci garments to the public view; then more 
tragedy, and the final act with its darkened room, its casting lots, 
and its explosion. 

When it was all over and they had got outside Jim smacked his 
lips and said: 

“I could do with a gargle; let’s go into thet pub there." 

“I'm as dry as bone," said Liza; and so they went. 

When they got in they discovered they were hungry, and seeing 
some appetising sausage-rolls, ate of them, and washed them down 
with a couple of pots of beer; then Jim lit his pipe and they strolled 
off. They had got quite near the Westminster Bridge Road when 
Jim suggested that they should go and have one more drink before 
closing time. 

“I shall be tight,” said Liza. 

“Thet don't matter," answ’cred Jim, laughing. “You ain't got 
ter go ter work in the momin' an’ you can sleep it aht.” 

“Arright, I don't mind if I do then; in for a penny, in tor a 
pound." 

At the pub door she drew back. 
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“I say, guv’ner,” she said, “there’ll be some of the coves from 
dahn our street, and they’ll see us.’’ 

“Na, there won’t be nobody there, don’t yer ’ave no fear.” 

“I don’t like ter go in for fear of it,” 

“Well, we ain’t doin’ no ’arm if diey does see us, an’ we can 
go into the private bar, an’ you bet your boots there won’t be no 
one there.” 

She yielded, and they went in. 

“Two pints of bitter, please miss,” ordered Jim. 

“I say, ’old ’ard. I can’t drink more than ’alf a pint,” said Liza. 

“Cheese it,” answered Jim. “You can do with all you can get, 

I know.” 

At closing time they left and walked down the broad road which 
led homewards. 

“Let’s *ave a litde sit dahn,” said Jim, pointing to an empty 
bench between two trees. 

“Na, it’s gettin’ lite; I want ter be ’ome.” 

“It’s such a fine night, it’s a pity ter go in already;” and he 
drew her unresisting towards the seat. He put his arm round her 
waist. 

"Un’and me, villin!” she said, in apt misquotation of the melo- 
drama; but Jim only laughed, and she made no effort to disengage 
herself. 

They sat there for a long while in silence; the beer had got to 
Liza’s head, and the warm night air filled her with a double 
intoxication. She felt the arm round her waist, and the big, heavy 
form pressing against her side; she experienced again the curious 
sensation as if her heart were about to burst, and it choked her — 
a feeling so oppressive and painful that it almost made her feel 
sick. Her hands began to tremble, and her breathing grew rapid, 
as though she were suffocating. Almost fainting, she swayed over 
towards the man, and a cold shiver ran through her from top to 
toe. Jim bent over her, and, taking her in both arms, he pressed 
his lips to hers in a long, passionate kiss. At last, panting for 
breath, she turned her head away and groaned. 

Then they again sat for a long while in silence, Liza full of a 
strange happiness, feeling as if she could laugh aloud hysterically, 
but restrained by the calm and silence of the night. Close behind 
struck a church clock — one. 

“Bless my soul!” said Liza, starting, “there’s one o’clock. I must 
get ’ome.” 
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“It’s so nice out ’ere; do sty, Liza.” He pressed her clos'::r to 
him. “Yer know, Liza, I love yer — fit ter kill.” 

“Na, I can’t stay; come on.” She got up from the seat, and 
pulled him up too. “Cpme on,” she said. 

Without speaking they went along, and diere was no one to be 
seen either in front or behind them. He had not got his arm round 
her now, and they were walking side by side, slightly separated. 
It was Liza who spoke first. 

“You'd better go dahn the Road and by the church an’ git into 
Vere Street the other end, an’ I’ll go through the passage, so thet 
no Qne shouldn’t see us cornin’ together”; she spoke almost in a 
whisper. 

“Arright, Liza,” he answered, “I’ll do just as you tell me.” 

They came to the passage of which Liza spoke; it was a narrow 
way between blank walls, the backs of factories, and it led into the 
upper end of Vere Street. The entrance to it was guarded by two 
iron posts in the middle, so that horses or barrows should not be 
taken throvigti. 

They had just got lo it when a man came out into the open road. 
Liza quickly turned her head away. 

“I wonder if ’e see us,” she said, when he had passed out of 
earshot. “ ’E’s lookin' back,” she added. 

“Why, ’oo is it?” asked Jim. 

“It’s a man aht of our street,” she answered. “I dunno ’im, but 
I know where ’e lodges. D’yer think ’e see us?” 

“Na, ’e wouldn’t know ’oo it was in the dark.” 

“But he looked round; all the street’ll know it if he see us.” 

“Well, we ain’t doin’ no ’arm.” 

She stretched out her hand to say good-night. 

“I’ll come a little wy with yer along the passage,” said Jim. 

“Na, you mustn’t; you go straight round.” 

“But it’s so dark; p’raps summat’Il ’appen to yer.” 

“Not It! You go on ’ome an’ leave me,” she replied, and enter- 
ing tlie passage, stood tacing him with one of the iron pillars 
between them. 

“Good-night, old cock.” she said, stretching out her hand. He 
took it, and said: 

“I wish yer wasn’t goin’ ter leave me, Liza.” 

“Gam! I must!” She tried to get her hand away from his, but 
he held it firm, resting it on the top of the pillar. 

“Leave go my ’and,” she said. He made no movement, but 
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looked into her eyes steadily, so that it made her uneasy. She 
repented having come out with him, “Leave go my 'and.” And 
she beat down on his with her closed fist. 

“Liza!” he said, at last, * ^ 

“Well, wot is it?” she answ^r^ still thumping down on his 
hand with her fist. 

“Liza,” he said In a whisper, “will yer?” 

“Willi wot?” she said, looking down. 

“You know, Liza. Sy, will yer?” 

“Na,” she said. 

He bent over her and repeated — 

“Will yet?” 

She did not speak, but kept beating down on his hand. 

“Liz<^” he said again, his voice growing hoarse and thick — 
“Liza, will yer?” 

She still kept silence, looking away and continually bringing 
down her fist. He looked at her a moment, and she, ceasing to 
thump his hand, looked up at him with half'Opened mouth. 
Suddenly he shook himself, and closing his fist gave her a violent, 
swing^g blow in the belly. 

“Come on,” he said. 

And together they slid down into the darkness of the passage. 


CHAPTER VIll 

Mrs. Kemp was in the habit of slumbering somewhat heavily on 
Simday mornings, or Liza would not have been allowed to go on 
sleeping as she did. When she woke she rubbed her eyes to gather 
her senses together, and gradually she remembered having gone to 
the theatre on the previous evening; then suddenly even thing 
came back to her. She stretched out her legs and gav ■ a Idi. ’ sigh 
of delight. Her heart was full; she thought of Jim, and il.e delicious 
sensation of love came over her. Closing her eyes, she imagined 
his warm kisses, and she lifted up her arms as if to put them round 
his neck and draw him down to her; she almost felt the rough 
beard on her face, and the strong heavy arms round her body. 
She smiled to herself and took a long breath; then, slipping back 
the sleeves of her night'dress, she looked at her own thin arms, 
just two pieces of bone with not a muscle on them, but very white 
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and showing distinctly the interlacement of blue veins; she did not 
notice that her hands were rough and red and dirty, with the nails 
broken and bitten to the quick* She got out of bed and looked 
at herself in the glass over the, mantelpiece; with one hand she 
brushed back her hair and smiled at herself; her face was very 
small and thin, but the complexion was nice, clear and white, with 
a delicate tint of red on the cheeks, and her eyes were big and dark 
like her hair. She felt very happy. 

She did not want to dress yet, but rather to sit down and think, 
so she twisted up her hair into a little knot, slipped a skirt over 
herr^night'dress, and sat on a chair near the window and began 
looking around. The decorations of the room had been centred 
on the mantelpiece; the chief ornament consisted of a pear and an 
apple, a pineapple, a bunch of grapes, and several fat plums, all 
very beautifully done in wax, as was the fashion about the middle 
of this most glorious reign. They were appropriately coloured — 
the apple blushing red, the grapes an inky black, emerald green 
leaves were scattcit'd here and there to lend finish, and the whole 
was mounted on an eboni^ed stand covered with black velvet, and 
protected from dust and dirt by a beautiful glass cover bordered 
with red plush. Liza’s eyes rested on this with approbation, and 
the pineapple quite nmdc her mouth water. At either end of the 
mantelpiece w^ere pink jars with blue flow^ers on the front; round 
the top in Gothic letters of gold was inscribed; “A Present from a 
Friend” — these were products of a later but not less artistic age. 
The interv^ening spaces w ere taken up with little jars and cups and 
saucers — gold inside, with a view of a tow n outside, and surround-' 
ing them, “A Present from Clacton-on-Sea”, or, alliteratively, “A 
Memento of Margate”. Of these many w’ere broken, but they had 
been mended with glue, and it is w^ell known that pottery in the 
eyes of the connoisseur loses none of its value by a crack or two. 
Thcr> iir, Te w'ere portraits innumerable — little yellow cartes-de- 
visite in’ velvet frames, some of which w’ere decorated with shells; 
tlicy slv Aved strange people with old-fashioned clothes, the women 
with bodices and sleeves fitting close to the figure, stern-featured 
females with hair carefully parted in the middle and plastered 
down on each side, firm chins and mouths, w ith small, pig-like 
eyes and wTinkled faces, and the men w ere uncomfortably clad in 
Sunday garments, very stiff and uneasy in their aw kw’ard postures, 
with large whiskers and shaved chins and upper lips and a general 
air of honiyrlar'c^cA VivJ- Then there were one or two daguerreo- 

w ^ 
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types, little full'length figures framed in gold paper. There was 
one of Mrs. Kemp’s father and one of her mother, and there were 
several photographs of betrothed or newly-married couples, the 
lady sitting down and the man standing behind her with his hand 
on the chair, or the man sitting and the wbman wltib her hand on 
his shoulder. And from all sides of the room, standing on the 
mantelpiece, hanging above it, on the wall and over the I^, they 
stared f^-face into the room, self-consciously fixed for ever in 
their stiff discomfort. 

The walls were covered with dingy, antiquated paper, and 
ornamented widi coloured supplements from Christmas Numbers 
— there was a very patriotic picture of a soldier shaking the hand 
of a fallen comrade and waving his arm in defiance of a band of 
advancing Arabs; there was a “Cherry Ripe”, almost black with 
age and dirt; there were two almanacks several years old, one with 
a coloured portrait of the Marquess of Lome, very handsome and 
elegantly dressed, the object of Mrs. Kemp’s adoration since her 
husband’s demise; the other a Jubilee portrait of the Queen, some- 
what losing in dignity by a moustache which Liza in an irreverent 
moment had smeared on with charcoal. 

The furniture consisted of a wash-hand stand and a little deal 
chest-of-drawers, which acted as sideboard to such pots and pans 
and crockery as could not find room in the grate; and besides the 
bed there was nothing but two kitchen chairs and a lamp. Liza 
looked at it all and felt perfectly satisfied; she put a pin into one 
comer of the noble Marquess to prevent him from falling, fiddled 
about with the ornaments a little, and then started washing herself. 
After putting on her clothes she ate some bread-and-butter, 
swallowed a dishful of cold tea, and went out into the street. 

She saw some boys playing cricket and went up to them. 

“Let me ply,’’ she said. 

“Alright, Liza,’’ cried half a dozen of them in deligl. - ' ' ' the 
captain added: “You go an’ scout over by the lamp-post.' 

“Go an’ scout my eye!’’ said Liza, indignantly. ‘ When I ply 
cricket I does the battin’.’’ 

“Na, you’re not goin’ ter bat all the time. ’Oo are you gettin’ 
at?’’ replied the captain, who had taken advantage of his position 
to put himself in first, and was still at the wicket. 

“Well, then I shan’t ply,’’ answered Liza. 

“Gam, Ernie, let ’er go ini’’ shout^-liwo or tl’- <• members of 
the team. 
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“Well, I'm busted!” remarked the captain, as she took his bat. 
“You won’t sty in long, I lay,” he said, as he sent the old bowler 
fielding and took the ball himself. He was a young gentleman wlio 
did not suffer from excessive backwardness. 

“Aht!” shouted, a dozen voices as the ball went past Liza’s bat 
and landed in the pile of coats which formed the wicket. The 
captain came forward to resume his innings, but Liza held the bat 
away from him. 

“Gam!” she said; “thet was only a trial.” 

“You never said trial,” answered tbc captain indignantly. 

‘lYus, I did,” said Liza; “I said it just as the ball was cornin’ — 
under my breath.” 

“Well, 1 am busted!” repeated the captain. 

Just then Liza saw Tom among the lookers-on, and as she felt 
very kindly disposed to the world in general that morning, she 
called out to him: 

“ ’Ulloa. Tom'” she said. “Come an’ give us a ball; this chap 
can’t bowl.” 

“Well, I got yer aht, any’ow,” said that person. 

“Ah, yer wouldn’t ’ave got me aht plyin’ square. But a trial 
ball — ^well, one don’t ever know wot a trid ball’s goin’ ter do.” 

Tom began bowling very slowly and easily, so that Liza could 
swing her bat round and hit mightily; she ran well, too, and 
pantingly brought up her score to tvi'enty. Then the fielders inter- 
posed. 

“I sy, look ’ere, ’e’s only givin’ ’er lobs; ’e’s not tryin’ ter git 'er 
aht.” 

“You’re spoilin’ our gtme.” 

“I don’t care; I’ve got twenty runs — thet’s more than you could 
do. I’ll go aht now of my own accord, so there' Come on, Tom.’ 

To-n loined her, and as the captain at la.st resumed his bat and 
the p iiiic went on, they commenced talking, Liza leaning against 
the v'all ■'f . house, while Tom stood in front of her, smiling wnth 
pleasur*. 

“Wheie ’ave you been ’idin’ yerself, Tom? I ain’t seen yer for 
I dunno ’ow long.” 

“I’ve been abaht as usual, an’ I've seen you when vou didn t see 
rxic* 

“Well, yer might ’ave come up and said pood-mornin when you 
see me.” 

“I didn’t wan.t ter force myself on yer, Liza.” 
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"Gam! You are a bloomin' cuckoo, I’m blowedi” 

"I thought yer didn’t like me ’angin’ roimd yer; so I kep’ awy.” 

"Why, yer talks as if I didn’t like yer. Yer don’t think I’d ’ave 
come aht beanfeastin’ with yer if I ’adn’t liked yer?” 

Liza was really very dishonest, but she felt so happy this morning 
that she loved the whole world, and of course Tom came in 
with the others. She looked very kindly at him, and he was so 
affected that a great liimp came in his throat and he could not 
speak. 

Liza’s eyes turned to Jim’s house, and she saw coming out of the 
door a girl of about her own age; she fancied she saw in her some 
likeness to Jim. 

"Say, Tom,” she asked, "thet ain’t Blakeston’s daughter, is it?” 

"Yus, diet’s it.” 

"I’ll go an’ speak to ’er,” said Liza, leaving Tom and going over 
the road. 

“You’re Polly Blakeston, ain’t yer?” she said. 

"Thet’s me!” said the girl. 

"I thought you was. Your dad, *e says ter me, ‘You dunno my 
daughter, Polly, do yer?’ says ’e. ‘Na,’ says I, ‘I don’t.’ ‘Well,’ 
says ’e, ‘you can’t miss ’er when you see ’er.’ An’ right enough 
I didn’t.” 

“Mother rays I’m all Father, an’ there ain’t nothin’ of ’er in 
me. Dad says it’s lucky it ain’t the other wy abaht, or ’e’d ’ave got 
a divorce.” 

They both laughed. 

"where are you goin’ now?” asked Liza, looking at the slop- 
basin she was carrying. 

“I was just goin’ dahn into the Road ter get some ice-cream for 
dinner. Father ’ad a bit of luck last night, ’e says, and ’e’d stand 
the lot of us ice-cream for dinner ter-day.” 

"I’ll come with yer if yer like.” 

"Come on!” And, already friends, they walked arn.-in-am to 
the Westminster Bridge Road. Then they went along till they 
came to a stall where an Italian was selling the required commodity, 
and having had a taste apiece to see if they liked it, Polly planked 
down sixpence and had her basin filled with a poisonous-looking 
mixture of red and white ice-cream. 

On the way back, looking up the street, Polly cried: 

"There’s Father!” 

Liza’s heart beat rapidly and she turned red; but suddenly a 
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sense of shame came over her, and casting down her head so that 
she might not see him, she said: 

“I think ril be oflF *ome an* see *ow Mother’s gettin’ on.” And 
before Polly could say anything she had slipped away and entered 
her own house. 

Mother was not getting on at all well. 

“YouVe come in at last, you you!” snarled Mrs. Kemp, 

as Liza entered the room. 

*‘Wot*s the matter, Mother?” 

‘‘Matter! I like thet — matter indeed! Go an* matter yerself an* 
be Bjattered! Nice way ter treat an old woman like me — an* yer 
own mother, too!” 

“Wot*s up now?” 

“Don’t talk ter me; I don’t want ter listen ter you. Leavin’ me 
all alone, me with my rheumatics, an’ the neuralgy! I’ve ’ad the 
neuralgy all the mornin’, and my ’ead’s been simply splittin*, so 
thet I thought the bones *ud come apart and all my brains go 
streamin’ Oxi the t^oor. An* when I wake up there’s no one ter git 
my tea for me, an* 1 lay there witin’ an’ wirin’, an’ at last I ’ad ter 
git up and mike it myself. And, my ’ead simply cruel! Why, I 
might *ave been burnt ter death, with the fire alight an’ me 
asleep.” 

“Well, I am sorry, Mother; but I went aht just for a bit, an* 
didn’t think you’d wike. An’ besides, the fire wasn’t alight.” 

“Gam with yer! 1 didn’t treat my mother like thet. Oh, you’ve 
been a bad daughter ter me — an’ I ’ad more illness carr>in’ you 
than with all the other children put togither. You was a cross at 
yer birth, an’ you’ve been a cross ever since. An’ now in my old 
age, when I’ve worked myself ter the bone, yer leaves me to 
star\^e and burn ter death.” Here she began to cry, and the rest 
of her utterances was lost in sobs. 

Tjic dusk had darkened into night, and Mrs. Kemp had retired 
to rest with the dicky-birds. Liza was thinking of many things; 
she wondered why she had been unwilling to meet Jim in the 
morning. 

“I was a bally fool,” she said to herself. 

It really seemed an age since the previous night, and all that had 
happened seemed very long ago. She had not spoken to Jim all 
day, and she had so much to say to him. Then, wondering 
whether he was about, she went to the window and looked out; 
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but there was nobody there. She closed the window again and sat 
just beside it; the time went on, and she wondered whether he 
would come, asking herself whe^er he had been thinkin g of her 
as she of him; gradually her thou^ts grew vague, and a kind of 
mist came over them. She nodded. Suddoily she roused herself 
with a start, fancying she had heard something; she listened again, 
and in a moment the sound was repeated, diree or four gentle 
taps on the window. She opened it quickly and whispered: 

“Jim.” 

“Thet’s me,” he answered; “come aht.” 

Closing the window, she went into the passage and opened the 
street door; it was hardly unlocked before Jim had pushed his 
way in; pardy shutting it behind him, he took her in his arms and 
hugged her to his breast. She kissed him passionately. 

“1 thought yer’d come tet'night, Jim; summat in my ’eart told 
me so. But you 'ave been long.” 

“I wouldn’t come before, ’cause I thought there’d be people 
abaht. IQss us!” And again he pressed his lips to hers, and Liza 
neady fainted with the delight of it. 

“Let’s go for a walk, shall we?” he said. 

“Arright!” They were speaking in whispers. “You go into 
the Road through the passage, an’ I’ll go by the street.” 

“Yus, theds tight,” and kissing her once more, he slid out, and 
she closed die door behind him. 

Then going back to get her hat, she came again into the passage, 
waiting behind the door till it might be safe for her to venture. 
She had not made up her mind to risk it, when she heard a key 
put in the lock, and she hardly had time to spring back to prevent 
herself from being hit by the opening door. It was a man, one of 
the upstairs lodgers. 

“ ’UUoa!” he said. “ ’oo’s there?” 

“Mr. ’Odges! Strike me, you did give me a turn: 1 w..s jast 
goin’ aht.” She blushed to her hair, but in the darkne‘‘s he c jiild 
see nothing. 

“Good-night,” she said, and went out. 

She walked close along the sides of the houses like a thief, and 
the policeman as she passed him turned round and look: d at her, 
wondering whether she was meditating some illegal deed. She 
breathed freely on coming into the open road, and seeing Jim 
skulking behind a tree, ran up to him, and in the shadows diey 
kissed again. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Thus began a time of love and joy. As soon as her work was over 
and she had finished tea, Liza woidd slip out and at some appointed 
spot meet Jim, Usually it would be at .the church, where the 
Westminster Bridge Road bends down to get to the river; and 
they would go off, arm-'in-arm, till they came to some place where 
they could sit down and rest. Sometimes they would walk along 
the Albert Embankment to Battersea Park, and here sit on the 
benches, watching the children play. The female cyclist had almost 
abandoned Battersea for the parks on tlie other side of the river, 
but often enough one went by, and Liza, with the old-fashioned 
prejudice of her class, would look after the rider and make some 
remark about her, not seldom more forcible than ladylike. Both 
Jim and she liked children, and tiny, ragged urchins would gather 
round to ha'^e rides on the man’s Imees or mock fights with Liza. 

They thought ihemselves far away from anyone in Vere Street, 
but twice, as they were walking along, they were met by people 
they knew. Once it was two workmen coming home fix>m a job 
at Vauxhall: Liza did not see them till they were quite near; she 
immediately dropped Jim’s arm, and they both cast their eyes to 
the ground as the men passed, like ostriches, expecting that if they 
did not look they would not be seen. 

‘*D’you see ’em, Jim?” asked Liza, in a whisper, when they had 
gone by. “I wonder if they see us.” Almost instinctively she 
turned round, and at die same momeni one of the men turned 
too; then there was no doubt about it. 

“Thet did give me a turn,” she said. 

“So it did me,” answered Jim; “I simply went ’ot all over.” 

“We was bally fools,” said Liza; “wc oughter ’avc spoken to 
'em! D’you think the> 'll let aht?” 

They heard nothing of it; when Tim aftervv'ards met one of die 
men in a public-house he did not mention a meeting, and thev 
thought that perhaps they had not been recognised. But the 
second time w^as worse. 

It was on the Albert Embankment again. They were met by a 
party of four, all of whom lived in the street. Liza’s heart sank 
within her, for there was no chance of escape; she thought of 
turning quickly and walking in the opposite direction, but there was 
not time, for the men had already seen them. She whispered to Jim: 
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“Back us up,” and as tliey met she said to one of the men: 
“ 'UUoa there! Where are you off to?” 

The men stopped, and one of them asked the question back. 

“Where are you off to?” 

“Me? Oh, I’ve just been to the ’orspital. One of the gals at 
our plice is queer, an’ so I says ter myself, ’I’ll go an’ see ’er.’ ” 
She faltered a litde as she began, but quickly gathered herself 
together, lying fluently and without hesitation. 

“An’ when I come aht,” she went on, “ ’oo should I see just 
passin’ the ’orspital but this ’ere cove, an’ ’e says to me, ‘Wot 
cheer,’ says ’e, ‘I’m goin’ ter Vaux’aU, come an’ walk a bit of the 
wy with us.’ ‘Arright,’ says I, ‘I don’t mind if I do.’ ” 

One man winked, and another said: “Go it, Liza!” 

She fired up with the dignity of outraged innocence. 

“Wot d'yer mean by thet?” she said; ’’d’yer think I’m kiddin’?” 

“Kiddin’? No! You’ve only just come up from the country, 
ain’t yet?” 

“Think I’m kidding? What d’yer think I want ter kid for? 
liars never believe anyone, thet’s fact.” 

“Na dien, Liza, don’t be saucy.” 

“Saucy! I’ll smack yer in the eye if yer sy much ter me. Come 
on,” she said to Jim, who had been standing sheepishly by; and 
they walked away. 

The men shouted: “Now we shan’t be long!” and went off 
laughing. 

After t^t they decided to go where there was no chance at all 
of their being seen. They did not meet till they got over West- 
minster Bridge, and thence they made their way into die park; 
they would lie down on the grass in one another’s arms, and thus 
spend the long summer evenings. After the heat of the day there 
would be a gentle breeze in the park, and they would take in long 
breaths of the air; it seemed far away from London, it was so quiet 
and cool; and Liza, as she lay by Jim’s side, felt her love for him 
overflowing to the rest of the world and enveloping mankind 
itself in a kind of grateful happiness. If it could only have lasted! 
They would stay and see the stars shine out dimly, one by one, 
from the blue sky, till it grew late and the blue darkened into 
black, and the stars glittered in thousands all above them. But as 
the nights grew cooler, they found it cold on the grass, and the 
time they had there seemed too short for the long journey they 
had to make; so, crossing the bridge as before, they strolled along 
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the Embankment till they came to a vacant bench, and there they 
would sit, with Liza nestling close up to her lover and his great 
arms around her. The rain of September made no difference to 
them; they went as usual to their seat beneath the trees, and Jim 
would take Liza on his knee, and, opening his coat, shelter her 
with it, while she, with her arms round his neck, pressed very 
close to him, and occasionally gave a little laugh of pleasure and 
delight. They hardly spoke at all through these evenings, for what 
had they to say to one another? Often without exchanging a word 
they would sit for an hour with their faces touching, the one 
feeling on his cheek the hot breath from the other’s mouth; while 
at the end of the time the only motion was an upraising of Liza’s 
lips, a bending down of Jim’s, so that they might meet and kiss. 
Sometimes Liza fell into a light doze, and Jim would sit very still 
for fear of waking her, and when she roused herself she would 
smile, while he bent down again and kissed her. They were very 
happy. But the hours passed by so quickly that Big Ben striking 
twelve came upori diem as a surprise, and unwillingly they got up 
and made their way homewards; their partings were never-«iding 
— each evening Jim refused to let her go from his arms, and tears 
stood in his eyes at the thought of the separation. 

“I’d give somethin’,” he would say, “if we could be togither 
always.” 

“Never mind, old chap!” Liza would answer, herself half 
crying, “it can’t be ’elped, so we must jolly well lump it.” 

But notwithstanding all their precautions people in Yere Street 
appeared to know. First of all Liza noticed that the women did 
not seem quite so cordial as before, and she often fancied they 
were talking of her; when she passed by they appeared to look at 
her, then say something or other, and perhaps hurst out laughing; 
but wlien she approached they would immediately stop speaking, 
and keep silence in a rather awkward, constrained manner. For a 
long time she was unwilling to believe that there w’'as any change 
in them, and Jim, who had observed nothing, persuaded her that 
it was all fancy. But gradually it became clearer, and Jim had to 
agree with her that someliow or other people had found out. 
Once when Liza had been talking to Polly, Jim’s daughter, ^^rs. 
Blakeston had called her, and when the girl had come to her 
mother Liza saw that she spoke angrily, and they both looked 
across at her. When Liza caught Mrs. Blakeston’s eve she saw in 
her face a surly scowl, which almost frightened her; she wanted 
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to brave it out, and stepped forward a little to go and speak with 
the woman, but Mrs. Blakeston, standing still, looked so angrily 
at her that she was afraid to. When she told Jim his face grew 
dark, and he said: ‘‘Blast the woman! TU give ’er wot for if she 
says anythin* ter you.” 

“Don’t strike *er, wotever ^appens, will yer, Jim?” said Liza. 

“She*d better tike care theni” he answered, and he told her that 
lately his wife had been sulking, and not speaking to him. The 
previous night, on coming home after his day’s work and bidding 
her “Good-Evenin’,” she had turned her back on him without 
answering. 

“Can’t you answer when you’re spoke to?” he had said. 

“Good-evenin’,” she had replied sulkily, with her back still 
turned. 

After that Liza noticed that PoUy avoided her. 

“Wot’s up, PoUy?” she said to her one day. “You never speaks 
now; ’ave you ’ad yer tongue cut aht?” 

“Me? I ain’t got nothin’ ter speak abaht, thet I knows of,” 
answered Polly, abruptly walking off. Liza grew very red and 
quickly looked to see if anyone had noticed the incident. A 
couple of youths, sitting on the pavement, had seen it, and she 
saw them nudge one another and wink. 

Then the fellows about the street began to chaff her. 

“You look pale,” said one of a group to her one day. 

“You’re overworkin’ yerself, you are,” said another. 

“Married life don’t agree with Liza, thet’s wot it is,” added a 
third. 

“ ’Oo d’yer think yer gettin’ at? I ain’t married, an’ never like 
ter be,” she answered. 

“Liza ’as all the pleasures of a ’usband an’ none of the trouMe.” 

“Bli’me if I know wot yer mean!” said Liza. 

“Na, of course not; you don’t know nothin’, do yer?” 

“Innocent as a bibe. Our Father which art in ’eaven!” 

“ ’Aven’t been in London long, ’ave yer?” 

They spoke in chorus, and Liza stood in front of tlicm, 
bewildered, not knowing what to answer. 

“Don’t you mike no mistike abaht it, Liza knows a thing or 
two.” 

“O me darlin’, I love yer fit to kill, but tike care your missus 
ain’t round the comer.” This was particularly bold, and they all 
laughed. 
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Liza felt very uncomfortable, and fiddled about with her apron, 
wondering how she should get away. 

‘Tike care yer don't git into trouble, thet's all," said one of the 
men, with burlesque gravity. 

^‘Yer might give us a chanst, Liza; you come aht with me one 
evenin’. You oughter give us all a turn, jist ter show there's no 
iU^feelin’." 

^‘Bli’me if I know wot yer all talkin' abaht. You're all barmy 
on the crumpet," said Liza indignantly, and, turning her back on 
them, made for home. 

Among other things that had happened was Sally's marriage. 
One Saturday a little procession had started from Vere Street, 
consisting of Sally, in a state of giggling excitement, her fringe 
magnificent after a whole week of curling-papers, clad in a 
perfectly new velveteen dress of the colour known as electric blue; 
and Harry, rather nervous and ill at ease in the unaccustomed 
restraint of ^'ollar; these two walked arm-in-arm, and were 
followed by Sally's mother and uncle, also arm-in-arm, and the 
procession was brought up by Harry's brother and a friend. They 
started with a flourish of trumpets and an old boot, and walked 
down the middle of Vere Street, accompanied by the neighbours’ 
good wishes; but as they got into the Westminster Bridge Road 
and nearer to tlie church, the happy couple grew silent, and Harry 
began to perspire freely, so that his collar gave him perfect torture. 
There was a public-house just opposite the church, and it was 
suggested that they should have a drink before going in. As it was 
a solemn occasion they went into the pi ivate bar, and there Sally’s 
uncle, who W'as a man of means, ordered six pots of beer. 

'Teel a bit nervous, ’Arr>^?" asked his friend. 

"Na,” said Harr>’, as if he had been used to getting married 
every day of his life; “bit warm, thet's all." 

“Your very good 'ealth, Sally," said her mother, lifting her 
mug; ‘ .nis is the last time as I shoU ever address you as miss." 

“An’ may she be as good a wife as you w'as," added SalK’s 
u icle. 

“Well, I don't think my old man ever 'ad no complaint ter mike 
abaht me. I did my dut>’ by ’im, although it’s me as says it," 
answered the good lady. 

“Well, mates," said Harry’s brother, “I reckon it’s abaht time 
to go in. So 'ere’s to the ’eaJth of Mr. 'Enry Atkins an is future 

missus." 
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“An’ God bless ’em!” said Sally’s mother. 

Then they went into the church, and as they solemnly walked up 
the aisle a palc'faced yoimg curate came out of the vestry and 
down to the bottom of the chancel. The beer kad had a calming 
effect on their troubled minds, and both Harry and Sally began to 
think it rather a good joke. They smiled on each other, and at 
those parts of the service which they thought suggestive violently 
nudged one another in the ribs. When the ring had to be 
produced, Harry fumbled about in different pockets, and his 
brother whispered: 

“Swop me bob, ’e’s gone and lorst it!” 

However, all went right, and, Sally having carefully pocketed 
the certificate, they went out and had another drink to celebrate 
the happy event. 

In the evening Liza and several friends came into the couple’s 
room, which they had taken in the same house as Sally had lived 
in before, and drank the health of the bride and bridegroom till 
they thought fit to retire. 


CHAPTER X 

It was November. The fine weather had quite gone now, and with 
it much of the sweet pleasure of Jim and Liza’s love. When they 
came out at night on the Embankment they found it cold and 
dreary; sometimes a light fog covered the river-banks and made 
the lamps glow out dim and large; a light rain would be falling, 
which sent a chill into their very souls; foot passengers came 
along at rare intervals, holding up umbrellas and staring straight 
in front of them as they hurried along in the damp and cold; a cab 
would pass rapidly by, splashing up the mud on each side. The 
benches were deserted, except, perhaps, for some poor homeless 
wretch who could afford no shelter and, huddled up in a corner, 
with his head buried in his breast, was sleeping heavily, like a 
dead man. The wet mud made Liza’s skirts cling about her feet, 
and the damp would come in and chill her legs and creep up her 
body, till she shivered, and for warmth pressed herself close 
against Jim. Sometimes they would go into the third-class waiting- 
rooms at Waterloo or Charing Cross and sit there, but it was not 
like the park or the Embankment on summer nights; they had 
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warmth, but the heat made their wet clothes steam and smell, and 
the gas flared in their eyes, and they hated the people perpetually 
coming in and out, opening the doors and letting in a blast of cold 
air; diey hated the noise of the guards and porters shouting out 
the departure of the trains, the shrill whistling of the steam-engine, 
the hurry and bustle and confusion. About eleven o’clock, when 
the trains grew less frequent, they got some quietness; but 
then their minds were troubl^, and they felt heavy, sad and 
miserable. 

One evening they had been sitting at Waterloo Station; it was 
fo^ outside — a thick, yellow November fog, which filled the 
waiting-room, entering the lungs, and making the mouth taste 
nasty and the eyes smart. It was about half-past eleven, and the 
station was unusually quiet; a few passengers, in wraps and over- 
coats, were walking to and fro, waiting for the last train, and one 
or two porters were standing about, yawning. Liza and Jim had 
remained -n hour in perfect silence, filled with a gloomy 
unhappiness, as of a great w eight on their brains. Liza was sitting 
forward, with her elbows on her knees, resting her face on her 
hands. 

wish I was strai ht,” she said at last, not looking up. 

“Well, why won’t yer come along of me altogether, an’ you’ll 
be arriglit then?” he answered. 

“Na, that’s no go; I can’t do thet.” He had often asked her to 
live with him entirely, but she had always refused. 

“You can come along of me, an’ I’ll tike a room in a lodgin’ 
’ouse in ’Olloway, an’ we can live there as if we was married.” 

“Wot abaht yer work?” 

“I can get work over the otlier side as well as I can ’ere. I’m 
abaht sick of the \vy things is goin’ on.” 

“So am I; hut I can’t leave Mother.” 

“She can come, too.” 

“Not when I’m not married I shouldn’t like ’er ter know as 
I’d — as I’d gone WTong.” 

“Well, I’ll marry yer. Swop me bob, I wants tor badly enough.” 

“Yer can’t; yer married already.” 

“Thet don’t matter! If I ghe the missus so much a week aht of 
my screw, she’ll sign a piper ter give up all clime ter me, an then 
we can get spliced. One of die men as I works with done thet, 
an’ it was arriglit.” 

Liza shook her head. 
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“Na, yer can’t do thet now; it’s bigamy; an’ the cop tikes yer, 
an’ yer gits twelve months’ ’ard for it.” 

“But swop me bob, Liza, I can’t go on like this. Yer knows the 
missus — ^well, there ain’t no bloomin’ doubt abaht it, she knows 
as you an’ me are carryin’ on, an’ she mikes no bones abaht lettin’ 
me see it.” 

“She dpn’t do thet?” 

“Well, she don’t exactly sy it, but she sulks an’ won’t speak, 
an’ then when I says anythin’ she rounds on me an’ calls me all 
the nimes she can think of. I’d give ’er a good ’idin’, but some’ow 
I don’t like terl She mikes the plice a ’ell ter me, an’ I’m not goin’ 
ter stand it no longer!” 

“You’ll ’ave ter sit it, then; yer can’t chuck it.” 

“Yus I can, an’ I would if you’d come along of me. I don’t 
believe you like me at all, Liza, or you’d come.” 

She turned towards him and put her arms round his neck. 

“Yer know I do, old cock,” she said. “I like yer better than 
anyone dse in the world; but I can’t go awy an’ leave Mother.” 

'^E^’me me if I see why; she’s never been much ter you. She 
mikes yer slave awy ter pay the rent, an’ all the money she earns 
she boozes.” 

“Thet’s true, she ain’t been wot yer might call a good mother 
ter me — ^but some’ow she’s my mother, an’ I don’t like ter leave 
’er on ’er own, now she’s so old — an’ she can’t do much with the 
rheumatics. An’ besides, Jim dear, it ain’t only Mother, but 
there’s yer own kids, yer can’t leave them.” 

He thought for a while, and then said: 

“You’re abaht right there, Liza; I dunno if I could get on with- 
out the kids. If I could only tike them an’ you too, swop me bob, 
I should be ’appy.” 

Liza smiled sadly. 

“So yer see, Jim, we’re in a bloomin’ ’ole, an’ there ain’t no way 
aht of it thet I can see.” 

He took her on his knees and, pressing her to him, kissed jier 
very long and very lovingly. 

“Well, we must trust ter luck,” she said again, “p’raps some- 
thin’ ’ll ’appen soon, an’ everythin’ ’ll come right in tlte end — 
when we gets four balls of worsted for a penny.” 

It was past twelve and, separating, they went by different ways 
along the dreary, wet, deserted roads till they came to Vere Street. 

The street seemed quite different to Liza from what it had been 
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three months before. Tom, the humble adorer, had quite dis- 
appeared from her life. One day, three or four weeks after the 
August Bank Holiday, she saw him dawdling along the pavement, 
and it suddenly struck her that she had not seen him for a long 
time; but she had been so full of her happiness that she had been 
imable to think of anyone but Jim. She wondered at his absence, 
since before wherever she had been there was he certain to be 
also. She passed him, but to her astonishment he did not speak 
to her. She thought by some wonder he had not seen her, but 
dbe felt his gaze resting upon her. She turned back, and suddenly 
he dropped his eyes and looked down, walking on as if he had not 
seen her, but blushing furiously. 

*Tom,” she said, ‘*why don't yer speak ter me?" 

He started and blushed more than ever. 

“I didn't know yer was there," he stuttered. 

“Don't tell me," she said; “wot's up?" 

“Nothin' tr i knows of," he answered uneasily. 

“I ain’t oflFendcd yer, 'ave I, Tom?" 

“Na, not as I knows of," he replied, looking very unhappy. 

“You don't ever come my way now," she said. 

“I didn't know as »er wanted ter see me." 

“Gam! Yer knows I likes you as well as anybody." 

“Yer likes so many people, Liza," he said, flushing. 

“What d'yer mean?" said Liza indignantly, but very red; she 
was afraid he knew now, and it was from him especially she would 
have been so glad to hide it. 

“Nothin'," he answered. 

“One doesn't say things like thet without any meanin’, unless 
one's a blimed fool." 

“You're right there, Liza," he answered. “I am a blimed fool.” 
He looked at her a little reproachfully, she thought, and then he 
said “Good-bye," and turned away. 

At first she was horrified tha^ he should know of her love for 
Jim; but then she did not care. After all, it was nobody’s business, 
and what did anything nutter as long as she loved Jim and Jim 
loved her? Then she grew angry that Tom should suspect her; he 
could know nothing but that some of the men had seen her with 
Jim near Vauxhall, and it seemed mean that he should condemn 
her for that. Thenceforward, when she ran against Tom, she cut 
him; he never tried to speak to her, but as she passed him, pretend- 
ing to look in front of her, she could see tliat he alwuys blushed, 
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and she fancied his eyes were very sorrowful. Then several weeks 
went by, and as she began to feel more and more lonely in the 
street, she regretted the quarrel; she cried a little as she thought 
that she had lost his faithful, gende love, and she would have much 
liked to be friends with him again. If he had only made some 
advance she would have welcomed him so cordially, but she was 
too proud to go to him herself and beg him to forgive her — and 
then, how could he forgive her? 

She had lost Sally too, for on her marriage Harry had made her 
give up the factory; he was a young man wi^ principles worthy of 
a Member of Parliament, and he had said: 

“A woman’s plice is *er ’ome, an’ if ’er old man can’t afford ter 
ke^ ’er without ’er workin’ in a factory — ^well, all I can say is 
thet ’e’d better go an’ git single.” 

“Quite right, too,” agreed his mother-in-law; “an' wot’s more, 
die’U ’ave a ba^ ter look after soon, an’ thet’ll tike ’er all ’er time, 
an' there’s no one as knows thet better than me, for I’ve ’ad 
twelve, ter sy nothin’ of two stills an’ one miss.” 

Lha quite envied Sally her happiness, for the bride was brimming 
over with song and laughter; her happiness overwhelmed her. 

“I am ’appy,” she said to Liza one day a few weeks after her 
marriage. “You dvtnno wot a good sort ’Any is. ’E’s just a 
darlin’, an’ there’s no mistikin’ it. 1 don’t care wot other people 
sy, but wot I says is, there’s nothin’ like marriage. Never a cross 
word passes his lips, an’ Mother ’as all ’er meals witli us, an’ ’e 
says all the better. Well, I’m thet ’appy I simply dunno if I’m 
standin’ on my ’ead or on my ’eels.” 

But alas! it did not last too long. Sally was not so full of joy 
when next Liza met her, and one day her eyes looked very much 
as if she had been crying. 

“Wot’s the matter?” asked Liza, looking at her. “Wot ’ave yer 
been blubberin’ abaht?” 

“Me?” said Sally, getting very red. “Oh, I’ve got a bit of a 
toothache, an’ — ^well, I’m rather a fool like, an’ it 'urt me so much 
that I couldn’t ’elp cryin’.” 

Liza was not satisfied, but could get nothing further out of her. 
Then one day it came out. It was a Saturday night, the time when 
women in Vere Street weep. Liza went up into Sally’s room for 
a few minutes on her way to the Westminster Bridge Road, where 
she was to meet Jim. Harry had taken the top back room, and 
Liza, climbing up the second flight of stairs, called out as usual: 
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^^Wot ho. Sally!*' 

The door remained shut, although Liza could see that there was 
a light in the room; but on getting to the door she stood still, for 
she heard the sound of sobbing. She listened for a minute and 
then knocked: there was a little flurry inside, and someone called 
out: 

** *Oo*8 there?" 

‘‘Only me." said Liza, opening the door. As she did so she saw 
Sally rapidly wipe her eyes and put her handkerchief away. Her 
mother was sitting by her side, evidently comforting her. 

^Wot's up, Sal?” asked Liza. 

"Nothin*," answered Sally, with a brave little gasp to stop the 
crying, turning her face downwards so that Liza should not see the 
tears in her eyes; but they were too strong for her, and, quickly 
taking out her handkerchief, she hid her face in it and began to 
sob broken-heartedly. Liza looked at the mother in interrogation. 

"Oh, man again!" said the lady, snorting and tossing 

her head. 

"Not 'Arry?** asked Liza, in surprise. 

"Not ’Arry — *oo is it if it ain’t *Arry? The villin!" 

"Wot’s ’e been d in’, then?" asked Liza again. 

"Seatin’ *er, that’s wot ’e’s been doin’! Oh, the villin, ’e oughter 
be ashimed of ’isself, ’e ought!" 

"I didn’t know ’e was like that!” said Liza. 

"Didn’t yer? 1 thought the ’ole street knew it by now," said 
Mrs. Cooper indignantly. "Oh, ’e^s a wTong ’un, ’e is." 

"It wasn’t ’is fault,’’ put in Sally, amidst her sobs; "it’s only 
because ’e’s ’ad a little drop too much. ’E’s arright w'hen ’e's 
sober." 

"A little drop too much! I should just think ’e'd ’ad, the beast! 
I’d give it ’im it I was a man. They’re all like diet — ’usbinds is all 
alike; they’re arright when they’re oober — sometimes — but when 
they’ve got the liquor in ’em, tbcv’re beasts, an’ no mistike. I ’ad 
a ’usbind myself for fivc-an’^twentA' years, an’ I know ’em." 

"Well, Mother," sobbed Sally, “it was all my fault. I should 
’ave come ’ome earlier." 

"Na, it wasn’t your fault at all. Just you look ’ere, Liza: this is 
wot *e done an’ call ’isselt a man. Just because Sally d gone alit to 
’ave a chat with Mrs. McLeod in the next ’ouse, when she come in 
*e start bangin’ ’er abaht. An’ me, too, wot d yer diink of that! 
Mrs. Cooper was quite purple with indignation. 
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“Yus,” she went on, “thet’s a man for yer. Of course, I wasn’t 
goin’ ter stand there an’ see my daughter bein’ knocked abaht; it 
wasn’t likely — was it? An’ ’e rounds on me, an’ ’e ’its me With ’is 
fist. Look ’ere.” She pulled up her sleeves and showed two red 
and brawny arms. “ ’E’s bruis^ my arms; I thought *e’d broken 
it at fost. If I ’adn’t put my arm up, ’e’d ’ave got me on the ’ead, 
an’ ’e might ’ave killed me. An^ I says to ’im, ‘If you touch me 
again. I’ll go ter the police-station, thet I willl’ Well, that 
frightened ’im a bit, an’ then didn’t I let ’im ’ave iti ‘You call 
yerself a man,* says I, ‘an’ you ain’t fit ter clean the drains aht.’ 
You should ’ave ’eard the language ’e used. ‘You dirty old 
woman,* says ’e, ‘you go away; you’re always interferin’ with me.’ 
Well, I don’t like ter repeat wot ’e said, and thet’s the truth. An’ 
I says ter ’im, ‘I wish yer’d never married my daughter, an’ if I’d 
known you was like this I’d ’ave died sooner than let yer.’ ” 

“Well, I didn’t know ’e was like thet!” said Liza. 

“ *E was arright at fost,” said Sally. 

“Yus, they’re always arright at fost! But ter think it should ’ave 
come to this now, when they ain’t been married three months, an’ 
the first child not bom yet! I think it’s disgraceful.” 

Liza stayed a little while longer, helping to comfort Sally, who 
kept pathetically taking to herself all the blame of tlie dispute; and 
then, bidding her good-night and better luck, she slid off to meet 
Jim. 

When she reached the appointed spot he was not to be found. 
She waited- for some time, and at last saw him come out of the 
ndghbouring pub. 

“Good-night, Jim,” she said as she came up to him. 

“So you’ve turned up, ’ave yer?” he answered roughly, turning 
round. 

“Wot’s the matter, Jim?” she asked, in a frightened way, for he 
had never before spoken to her in that manner. 

“Nice thing ter keep me witin’ ail night for yer to come aht.” 

She saw that he had been drinking, and answered humbly: 

“I’m very sorry, Jim, but I went in to Sally, an’ ’er bloke ’ad 
been knockin’ ’er abaht, an’ so 1 sat with ’er a bit.” 

“Knockin’ ’er abaht, ’ad ’e? and serve ’er damn well right too; 
an’ there’s many more as could do with a good ’idin’!” 

Liza did not answer. He looked at her, and then suddenly said: 

“Come in an’ ’ave a drink.” 

“Na, I’m not thirsty; I don’t want a drink,” she answered. 
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‘‘Come on,” he said angrily. 

‘‘Na, Jim, youVe had quite enough already.” 

‘‘ ’Oo are you talkin’ ter?” he said. “Don’t come if yer don’t 
want ter; Til go an’ ’ave one by myself.” 

“Na, Jim, don’t.” She caught hold of his arm. 

“Yus I shall,” he said, going towards the pub, while she held 
him back. “Let me go, can’t yerl Let me go!” He roughly pulled 
his arm away from her. As she tried to catch hold of it again, he 
pushed her back, and in the little scuffle caught her a blow over the 
faqg. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you did ’urt!” 

He was sobered at once. 

“Liza,” he said. “I ain’t ’urt yer?” She didn’t answer, and he 
took her in his arms. “Liza, I ain’t ’urt you, ’ave I? Say I ain’t 
’urt yer. I’m so sorry; I beg your pardon, Liza.” 

“Arright, old chap,” she said, smiling charmingly on him. “It 
wasn’t the bluvs rh it ’urt me much; it was the wy you was talkin’.” 

“I didn’t mean it, Liza.” He was so contrite, he could not 
humble himself enough. “I ’ad another bloomin’ row with the 
missus ter^night, an* then when I didn’t find you ’ere, an’ I kept 
wirin’ an’ wirin’ — we”, I fair downright lost my ’air. An’ I ’ad two 
or three pints of four ’alf, an’ — ^well, I dunno ” 

“Never mind, old cock, I can stand more than thet as long as 
yer loves me.” 

He kissed her and th'^y were quite friends again. But the little 
quarrel had another elicct which was worse for Liza. When she 
w^oke up next morning she noticed a slignt soreness over the ridge 
of bone under the left eye, and on looking in the glass saw that it 
was black and blue and green. She bathed it, but it remained, and 
.'^cemed to get more marked. She was terrified lest people should 
see it, and kept indoors all day; but next morning it was blacker 
than ever. She went to the factory ith her hat over her eyes and 
her head bent down; she escaped observation, but on tlie way 
home she was not so luckv. The sharp eyes of some girls noticed 
it first. 

“Wot’s the matter with >er eye?” asked one of them. 

“Me?” answered Liza, putting her hand up as if in ignorance. 
“Nothin’ thet I knows of.” 

Two or three young men were standing by and, hearing the girl, 

looked up. 

“Why, yer’ve got a black eye, Liza!” 
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“Me? I ain’t got no black eye!” 

“Yus, you ’ave; ’ow d’yer get it?” 

“I dunno,” said Liza. “I didn’t know I 'ad one.” 

“Gam! tell us another!” was the answer. “One doesn’t git a 
black eye without knowin’ ’ow they got it.” 

“Well, I did fall against the chestofdrawers yesterday; I 
suppose^I miist ’ave got it then.” 

“Oh yes, we believe thet, don’t we?” 

“I didn’t know ’e was so ’andy with ’is dukes, did you, Ted?” 
asked one man of another. 

Liza felt herself grow red to the tips of her toes. 

“WIk)?” she asked. 

“Never you mind; nobody you know.” 

At diat moment Jim’s wife passed and looked at her with a 
scowl. Liza wished herself a hundred miles away, and blushed 
more violently than ever. 

“Wot are yer blushin’ abaht?” ingenuously asked one of the 

girls. 

And diey all looked from her to Mrs. Blakeston and back again. 
Someone said; “ ’Ow abaht our Sunday boots on now?” And a 
titter went through them. Liza’s nerve deserted her; she could 
think of nothing to say, and a sob burst from her. To hide the 
tears which were coming from her eyes she turned away and 
walked homewards. Immediately a great shout of laughter broke 
from the group, and she heard them positively screaming till she 
got into her own house. 


CHAPTER XI 

A FEW days afterwards Liza was talking with Sally, who did not 
seem very much happier than w'hen Liza had la.st seen her. 

“ ’E ain’t wot I thought ’e wos,” she said. “1 don’t mind .savin* 
thet; but ’e ’as a lot ter put up with; I expect I’m rather truin’ 
sometimes, an’ ’e means well. P’raps ’e’ll be kinder like when the 
biby’s bom.” 

“Cheer up, old gal,” answered Liza, who had seen something 
of the lives of many married couples; “it won’t seem so bad after 
yer gets used to it; it’s a bit disappointin’ at fust, but yer gits not 
ter mind it.” 
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After a little Sally said she must go and see about her husbind’s 
tea. She said good-bye, and then rather awkwardly: 

‘‘Say, Liza, tike care of yerselfl” 

“Tike care of meself — ^why?” asked Liza, in surprise. 

“Yer know wot I mean.” 

“Na, Tm darned if I do.” 

“Thet there Mrs. Blakeston, she's lookin' aht for you.” 

“Mrs. Blakeston!” Liza was startled. 

“Yus; she says she's goin' ter give yovi somethin' if she can git 
'oldion yer. I should advise yer ter tike care.” 

“Me?” said Liza. 

Sally looked away, so as not to see the other’s face. 

“She says as 'ow yer’ve been messin' abaht with 'er old man.” 

Liza didn’t say anything, and Sally, repeating her good-bye, slid 
off. 

Liza felt a chill run through her. She had several times noticed 
a scowl ana a look of anger on Mrs. Blakeston’s face, and she had 
avoided her as mucn as possible; but she had no idea that the 
woman meant to do anything to her. She was very frightened, a 
cold sweat broke out over lier face. If Mrs. Blakeston got hold of 
her she would be helpess, she was so small and weak, while the 
other was strong and muscular. Liza wondered what she would 
do if she did catch her. 

That night she told Jim, and tried to make a joke of it. 

“I say, Jim, your missus — she says she’s goin’ ter give me socks 
if she catches me.” 

“My missus! ’Ow d’yer know?” 

“She’s been tellin’ people in the street.” 

“Go’ lumme,” said Jim, furious, “if she dares ter touch a ’air of 
your ’ead, swop me dicky I’ll give ’er sich a ’idin’ as she never ’ad 
before! By God, give me the chanst, an’ I would let ’er ’ave it; 
I’m bloomin’ well sick of ’er sulks!” He clenched his fist as he 
spoke. 

Liza was a coward. She could not help thinking of her enemy’s 
threat; it got on her ner\ es. and she hardly dared go out lor tear 
of meeting her; she would look nervously in front of her, quickly 
turning round if she saw in the distance anyone resembling Mrs. 
Blakeston. She dreamed of her at night, she saw the big, powerful 
form, the heavy, frowning face, and the curiously braided brown 
hair; and she would wake up with a cry and find herself bathed in 
sweat. 
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It was the Saturday afternoon following this, a chill November 
day, with the roads sloshy, and a grey, comfortless sky, that made 
one’s spirits sink. It was about three o’clock, and Liza was coming 
home from work; she got into Vere Street, and was walking 
quickly towards her house when she saw Mrs. Blakeston coming 
towards her. Her heart gave a great jump. Turning, she walked 
rapidly in the direction ^e had come; with a screw round of her 
eyes the saw that she was being followed, and therefore went 
straight out of Vere Street. She went right round, meaning to get 
into the street from the other end and, unobserved, slip into her 
house; which was then quite close; but she dared not risk it 
immediately for fear Mrs. Blakeston should still be there; so she 
waited about for half an hour. It seemed an age. Finally, taking 
her courage in bodi hands, she turned the comer and entered 
Vere Street. She nearly ran into the arms of Mrs. Blakeston, who 
was standing close to the public'house door. 

Lim gave a little cry, and the woman said, with a sneer: 

“Yer didn’t expect ter see me, did yer?” 

Liza did not answer, but tried to walk past her. Mrs. Blakeston 
stepped forward and blocked her way. 

“Yer seem ter be in a mighty fine ’urry,” she said. 

“Yus, I got ter git ’ome,” said Liza, again trying to pass. 

*‘But supposin’ I don’t let yer?” remarked Mrs. Blakeston, 
preventing her from moving. 

**Why don’t yer leave me alone?” Liza said. “I ain’t interferin’ 
with you!” 

*‘Not interferin’ with me, aren’t yer? I like thet!” 

**Let me go by,” said Liza. “I don’t want ter talk ter you.” 

“Na, I know thet,” said the other; “but I want ter talk ter you, 
an’ I shan’t let yer go until I’ve said wot I wants ter sy.” 

Liza looked round for help. At the beginning of the altercation 
the loafers about the public-house had looked up with interest, 
and gradually gathered round in a little circle. Passers-by liad 
joined in, and a number of other people in the street, seeing the 
crowd, added themselves to it to see what was going on. Liza saw 
that all eyes were fixed on her, the men amused and excited, the 
women unsympathetic, rather virtuously indignant. Liza wanted 
to ask for help, but there were so many people, and they all 
seemed so much against her, that she had not the courage to. So, 
having surveyed the crowd, she turned her eyes to Mrs. Blakeston, 
and stood m front of her, trembling a little, and very wliite* 
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“Na, 'e ain’t there,” said Mrs. Blakeston, sneeringly, “so ver 
needn’t look for ’im.” 

“I dunno wot yer mean,” answered Liza, ”an’ I want ter go awy. 
I ain’t done nothin’ ter you.” 

“Not done nothin’ ter me?” furiously repeated the woman. 
“I’ll tell yer wot yer’ve done ter me— you’ve robbed me of my 
’usbind, you ’ave. I never ’ad a word with my ’usbind until you 
took ’im from me. An’ now it’s all you with ’im. ’E’s got no 
time for ’is wife an’ family — ^it’s all you. An’ ’is money, too. I 
ne^ft git a penny of it; if it weren’t for the little bit I ’ad saved 
up in the siving-bank, me an’ my children ’ud be starvin’ now! 
An’ all through you!” She shook her fist at her. 

“I never ’ad any money from anyone.” 

“Don’t talk ter me; I know yer did. Yer dirty bitch! You 
oughter be ashimed of yourself tikin’ a married man from ’is 
family, an’ ’im old enough ter be yer father.” 

“She’s liglu »,b!.re!” said one or two of the onlooking women. 
“There can’t be no good m ’er if she tikes somebody else’s 
’usbind.” 

“I’ll give it yer!” proceeded Mrs. Blakeston, getting more hot 
and excited, brandisl.mg her fist, and speaking in a loud voice, 
hoarse with rage. “Oh, I’ve been tryin’ ter git ’old on yer this 
four weeks. Why, you’re a prostitute — ^thet’s wot you are!” 

“I’m not!” answered Liza indignantly. 

“Yus, you are,” repeated Mrs. Blakeston, advancing menacingly, 
so that Liza shrank back. “An’ wot’s more, ’e treats yer like one. 
I know ’oo give yer thet black eye; thet shows what ’e thinks of 
yerl An’ serve yer bloomin’ well right if ’e’d give yer one in both 
eyes!” 

Mrs. Blakeston stood close in front of her, her heavy jaw 
protruded and the frown of her eyebrows dark and stem. For a 
moment she stood silent, contemplating Liza, while the surrounders 
looked on in breathless interest. 

“Yer dirty little bitch, you!” she said at last. “Tike tliat!” and 
with her open hand she pave her a sharp smack on the cheek. 

Liza started back with a cry and put her hand up to her face. 

“An’ tike thet!” added Mrs. Blakeston, repeating the blow. 
Then, gathering up the spittle in her mouth, she spat in Liza’s 
face. 

Lizs sprang on her, and with her hands spread out like claws 
buried her nails in the woman’s face and drew them dowrii her 
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cheeks. Mrs. Blakeston caught hold of her hair with both hands 
and tugged at it as hard as she could. But they were immediately 
separated. 

** ’Ere, ’old ’ardi” said some of the men. ^Tight it aht fair and 
square. Don’t go scratchin’ and maulin’ like thet.” 

‘‘I’ll fight ’er; I don’t mind!” shouted Mrs. Blakeston, tucking 
up her steeves and savagely glaring at her opponent. 

Liza stood in front of her, pale and trembling; as she looked at 
her enemy, and saw the long red marks of her nails, with blood 
coming from one or two of them, she shrank back. 

‘‘I don’t want ter fight,” she said hoarsely. 

‘‘Na, I don’t suppose yer do,” hissed the other, “but yer’ll damn 
wen ’ave ter!” 

^‘She’s ever so much bigger than me; I’ve got no chanst,” added 
Liza tearfully. 

‘‘You should ’ave thought of thet before. Come on!” and with 
these words Mrs. Blakeston rushed upon her. She hit her with 
both fists one after the other. Liza did not try to guard herself, 
but, imitating the woman’s motion, hit out with her own hsts; and 
for a minute or two they continued thus, raining blows on one 
another with the same windmill motion of the arms. But Liza 
could not stand against the other woman’s weight; the blows came 
down heavy and rapid all over her face and head. She put up her 
hands to cover her face and turned her head away, while Mrs. 
Blakeston kept on hitting mercilessly. 

“Time!” shouted some of the men — “Time!” and Mrs. 
Blakeston stopped to rest herself. 

“It don’t seem ’ardly fair to set them two on tergethcr. Liza’s 
got no chanst against a big woman like thet,” said a man among the 
crowd. 

“Well, it’s ’er own fault,” answered a woman; “she didn’t 
oughter mess about w'ith ’er ’usbind.” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s right,” added another man. “She’s 
gettin’ it too much.” 

“An’ serve ’er right too!” said one of the w'omen. “She 
deserves all she gets, an’ a damn sight more inter the bargain.” 

“Quite right,” put in a third; “a woman’s got no right ter tike 
someone’s ’usbind from ’er. An’ if she docs she’s bloomin’ lucky 
if she gits off with a ’idin’ — thet’s wot 1 think.” 

“So do I. But I wouldn’t ’ave thought it of Liza. I never thought 
she was a wrong ’un.” 
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^'Pretty specimen she is!** said a little dark woman, who looked 
like a Jewess. she messed abaht with my old man, Td stick 
*er — swear I would!** 

‘*Now shc*s been carryin* on with one, she*ll try an* git others — 
you see if she don*t.*' 

“She’d better not come round my *ouse; 1*11 soon give *er wot 
for.” 

Meanwhile Liza was standing at one comer of the ring, trembling 
all over and crying bitterly. One of her eyes was bunged up, and 
hen hair, all dishevelled, was hanging down over her face. Two 
young fellows, who had constituted themselves her seconds, were 
standing in front of her, offering rather ironical comfort. One of 
them had taken the bottom corners of her apron and was fanning 
her with it, while the other was showing her how to stand and 
hold her arms, 

“You stand up to *er, Lira/* he was saying; “there ain*t no good 
funkin* it, imply get it all the worse. You *it *er back. 

Give *er one on die boko, like this — see; yer must show a bit of 
pluck, yer know.” 

Liza tried to check her 

“Yus, ’it *er ’arJ, uiat’s wot yer’ve got ter do,** said the other. 
“An* if yer find she\s gettin* the better on yer, you close on *er 
and catch *old of *er ’air and scratch ’cr.** 

“You’ve marked ’er with yer nails, Liza. By gosh, you did 
fly on her when she spat at yer! thet’s the w^ay ter do the 
job!** 

Then turning to his tollow, he said: 

“D’yer remember tlu-t fight as old Modier Gregg *ad with 
another woman in the street last year?” 

“Na,” he answered, “I never saw thet.” 

“It was a cawker; an’ the cops come in and took ’em both off 
ter quod.’’ 

Liza wished the policemen wouKl come anvl take her otf; she 
would willingly have gone to prison to escape die trend in front of 
her; but no help came. 

“Time’s up!” shouted the referee. “Fire away!” 

“Tike care of the cop^!” shouted a man. 

‘'There’s no fear abaht them,” ansuereJ somebody else. “They 
always keeps out of the wa> when diere s anythin’ goin* on. 

“Fire away!” 

Mrs. Blakeston attacked Liza madly; but the girl stood up 
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bravely, and as well as she could gave back the blows she received. 
The spectators grew tremendously excited. 

“Got ’im again!” they shouted. “Give it ’er, Liza, thetas a good 
’\m! — ’it ’er ’ardi” 

“Two ter one on the old ’uni” shouted a sporting goitleman; 
but Liza found no backers. 

“Ain’frshe standin’ up well now she’s roused?” cried someone. 

“Oh, she’s got some pluck in ’er, she ’as!” 

“Thet’s a Imock'sht!” they shouted as Mrs. Blakeston brought 
her fist down on to Liza’s nose; the girl staggered back, and blood 
began to flow. Then, losing all fear, mad with rage, she made a 
rush on her enemy, and rained down blows all over her nose and 
eyes and moudi. The woman recoiled at the sudden violence of 
^e'cmdat^t, and the men cried: 

“By God, the little ’un’s gettin’ the best of it!” 

But qtiickly recovering herself the woman closed with Liza, and 
dug her nails into her flesh. Liza caught hold of her hair and pulled 
with all her might, and turning her teeth on Mrs. Blakeston tried 
to her. And thus for a minute they swayed about, scratching, 
tearing, biting, sweat and blood pouring down their faces, and 
their eyes fix^ on one another, bloodshot and full of rage. The 
audience shouted and cheered and clapped their hands. 

“Wot the ’ell’s up ’ere?” 

“I sy, look there,” said some of the women in a whisper. “It’s 
the ’usbind!” 

He stood on tiptoe and looked over the crowd. 

“My Gawd,” he said, “it’s Liza!” 

Then roughly pushing the people aside, he made his way 
through the crowd into the centre, and thrusting himself between 
the two women, tore them apart. He turned furiously on his 
wife. 

“By Gawd, I’ll give yer somethin’ for this!” 

And for a moment they all three stood silently looking at one 
another. 

Another man had been attracted by the crowd, and he, too, 
ptished his way through. 

“Come ’ome, Liza,” he said. 

“Tom!” 

He took hold of her arm, and led her through the people, who 
gave way to let her pass. They walked silently throu^ the street, 
Tom very grave. Liza weeping bitterly. 
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“Oh, Tom,” she sobbed after a while, “I couldn’t ’elp it I” 
Then, when her tears permitted, “I did love ’im so!” 

Wh«^ they got to the door she plaintively said: “Come in,” and 
he followed her to her room. Here she sank on to a chair, and 
gave herself up to her tears. 

Tom wettecT the end of a towel and began wiping her face, 
grimy with blood and tears. She let him do it, just moaning amid 
her sobs: 

“You are good ter me, Tom.” 

‘ipheer up, old gal,” he said kindly, “it’s all over now.” 

After a while the excess of crying brought its cessation. She 
drank some water, and then taking up a broken hand-glass she 
looked at herself, saying: 

“I am a sight!” and proceeded to wind up her hair. “You ’ave 
been good ter me, Tom,” she repeated, her voice still broken with 
sobs; and as he sat down beside her she took his hand. 

“Na, I .un he answered; “it’s only wot anybody ’ud ’ave 
done.” 

“Yer know, Tom,” she said, after a little silence, “I’m so sorry 
1 spoke cross like when 1 met yer in the street; you ain’t spoke ter 
me since.” 

“Oh, diet’s all over now, old lidy, we needn’t think of thet.” 

“Oh, but 1 ’ave treated ver bad. I’m a regular wrong ’tin, I am.” 

He pressed her hand without speaking. 

“I say, Tom,” she began, after another pause. “Did yer know 
thet — well, you know — before ter-day?” 

He blushed as he answered: 

“Yus.” 

She spoke very sadly and slowly. 

“1 thought yer did; yer seemed so cut up like when I used to 
meet yer. Yer did love me then, Tom, didn’t yer?” 

“1 do now, dearie,” he answered. 

“Ah, it’s too lite now,” she sighed. 

“D’yer know, Liza,” he said, “1 just ab.ilit kicked the life aht 
of a feller ’cause ’e said you was messin’ abaht with — with ’im.” 

“An’ yer knew I was?” 

“Yus — but I wasn’t goin’ ter ’ave anyone say it before me. ’ 

“They’ve all rounded on me except you, Tom. I’d ’ave done 
better if I’d tiken you when vou arst me; I shouldn’t be where 1 
am now, if I ’ad.” 

“Well, won’t yer now? W’on't yer ’ave me now?” 
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“Me? After wot’s ’appened?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind abaht thet. Thet don’t matter ter me if 
you’ll marry me. I fair can’t live without yer, Liza — won’t yet?’’ 

She groaned. 

“Na, I can’t, Tom; it wouldn’t be rig^t.” 

“Why not, if I don’t mind?’’ 

“Tom,’’ she said, looking down, almost whispering, “I’m like 
that — ^yo»i knowl” 

“Wot d’yer mean?’’ 

She could scarcely utter the words — 

“I think I’m in the family wy.” 

He paused a moment; then spoke again. 

“Well — ^I don’t mind, if yer’ll only marry me.’’ 

“Na, I can’t, Tom,’’ she said, bursting into tears; “I can’t, but 
you are so good ter me; I’d do anythin’ ter mike it up ter you.’’ 

She put her arms round his neck and slid on to his knees. 

“Yer know, Tom, I couldn’t marry yer now; but anythin’ else 
— if yer wants me ter do anythin’ else. I’ll do it if it’ll mike you 
®ppy* 

He did not understand, but only said: 

^^You^re a good gal, Liza,” and bending down he kissed her 
gravely on the forehead. 

Then with a sigh he lifted her down, and getting up left her 
alone. For a while she sat where he left her, but as she drought of 
all she had gone through her loneliness and misery overcame her, 
the tears welled forth, and throwing herself on the bed she buried 
her face iir the pillows. 

Jim stood looking at Liza as she went off with Tom, and his wife 
watched him jealously. 

“Ids ’er you’re thinkin’ abaht. Of course you’d ’ave liked tor 
tike ’er ’ome yerself, I know, an’ leave me to shift for myself.” 

“Shut up!” said Jim, angrily turning upon her. 

“I shan’t shut up,” she answered, raising her voice. “Nice 
’usbind you are. Go’ lumme, as good as they mike ’em! Nice 
thing ter go an’ leave yer wife and children for a thing like thet! 
At your age, too! You oughter be ashimed of yerself. Why, it’s 
like messin’ abaht with yer own daughter!” 

“By God!” — he ground his teeth with rage — “if yer don’t leave 
me alone, I’ll kick the life aht of yer!” 

“There!” she said, turning to the crowd — “there, see ^ow ’e 
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treats me! Listen ter that! Fve been 'is wife for twenty years, an* 
yer couldn't 'ave 'ad a better wife, an* I've bore 'im nine children, 
ter say nothin' of a miscarriage, an' I've got another one cornin', 
an' thet's *ow 'e treats me! Nice 'usband, ain’t it?" She looked 
at him scornfully, then again at the surrovinders as if for their 
opinion. 

‘‘Well, I ain't goin' ter stay 'ere all night; get aht of the light!" 
He pushed aside the people who barred his way, and the one or 
two who growled a little at his roughness, looking at his angry 
face, were afraid to complain. 

“look at 'im!" said his wife. “ 'E's afraid, 'e is. See 'im 
slinkin' awy like a bloomin' mongrel with 'is tail between 'is legs. 
Ugh!" She walked just behind him, shouting and brandishing her 
arms. 

“Yer dirty beast, you," she yelled; “ter go foolin’ abaht with a 
little girl! Ugh! I wish yer wasn't my 'usbind; I wouldn't be seen 
drowned with vf'r. I could 'elp it. Yer mike me sick ter look at 
yer." 

The crowd followed them on both sides of the road, keeping at 
a discreet distance, but still eagerly listening. 

Jim turned on her once or twice and said: 

“Shut up!" 

But it only made her more angry. “I tell yer I shan't shut up. 

I don't care 'oo knows it, you’re a , you are! I’m ashimed the 

children should 'ave such a father as you. D'yer think I didn’t 
know wot you was up ter them nights you was awy— courtin', 
yus, courtin'? You're a nice man, you nie!" 

Jim did not answer her, but walked on. At last he turned round 
to the people w’ho were following and said: 

“Na then, w’ot d'you want 'ere? You jolly well clear, or I'll 
give some of you somethin'!" 

They were mostly boys and women, and at his words they 
shrank back. 

“ 'E’s afraid ter sy anythin’ ter me,” jeered Mrs. Rlakeston. 
“ 'E’s a beauty!" 

Jim entered his house, and sl’ie followed him till they came up 
into their room. Polly was giving the children their tea. They all 
started up as they saw their mother with her hair and clothes in 
disorder, blotches of dried blood on her face, and the long 
scratc))i<*marks. 

“Oh, Mother," said Polly, “wot is the matter?” 
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“ ’E’s the matter," she answered, pointing to her husband. “It’s 
through ’im I’ve got all this. Look at yer father, chlldrtti; Vs a 
father to be proud of, leavin’ yer ter starve an’ qxsndin* ’Is week’s 
money on a dirty little strumpet." 

Jim felt easier now he had not got to many strange eyes on him. 

“Now, look ’ere,” he said, “I’m not goin’ ter stand this much 
longer, %o Just you tike care.” 

“1 ain’t frii^tened of yer. I know yer’d like ter kill me, but 
yer’U get strung up if you do.” 

“Na« I wtm’t kill yer, but if I ’ave any more of your sauce I’ll do 
the neitt thing to it.” 

“Tuach me if yer dare,” she said; “I’ll ’ave the law on you. An’ 
I d^ildn’t mind *ow many month’s ’ard you got.” 

tpilet!” he said, and, closing his hand, gave her a heavy 
blow in the chest that made her stagger. 

“CA, you !” she screamed. 

She seiz^ the poker, and in a fury of rage tushed at him. 

’fWould yer?” he said, catching hold of it and wrenching it 
fitom her grasp. He threw it to the end of the room and grappled 
with her. For a moment they swayed about from side to side, 
then with an effort he lifted her off her feet and threw her to tlic 
ground; but she caught hold of him and he came dowm on the top 
of her. She screamed as her head thumped down on the floor, 
and the children, who were standing huddled up in a comer, 
terrified, screamed too. 

Jim caught hold of his wife’s head and began heating it against 
the floor. 

She cried out: “You’re killing me! Help! help!” 

Polly in terror ran up to her father and tried to pull him off. 

“FaAer, don’t ’it ’er! Anythin’ but thet — for God’s sike!’’ 

“Leave me alone,” he said, “or I’ll give you somethin’ too.” 

She caught hold of his arm, but Jim, still kneeling on his wife, 
gave Polly a backhanded blow which sent her staggering back. 

“Tike that!” 

Polly ran out of the room, downstairs to the first-floor front, 
where two men and two women were sitting at tea. 

“Oh, come an’ stop Father!” .she cried. “ ’E’s killin’ Mother!” 

“Why, wot’s ’e doin’?” 

“Oh, ’e’s got ’er on the floor, an’ ’e’s bangin’ ’er ’ead. ’E’s 
payin’ ’er aht for givin’ Liza Kemp a ’idm’.” 

One of the women started up and said to her husband: 
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'*Come on, John, you go an’ stop it.” 

“Don't you, John,” said the other man. “When a man’s givin’ 
’is wife It’s best not ter interfere.” 

“But *t*$ kfllln’ ’er,” repeated Polly, trembling with fright. 

“Garni" rejoined die man; “she’ll git over it; an’ p’raps she 
deserves it, for all you know.” 

John sat imdedded, looking now at Polly, now at his wife, and 
now at the other man. 

“Oh, do be quick — for God's sike!” said Polly. 

At that moment a sound as of something smashing was heard 
up^irs, and a woman’s shriek. Mrs. Blakeston, in an effort to 
tear herself away from her husband, had knocked up against the 
wash'hand stand, and the whole thing had crashed down. 

“Go on, John,” said the wife. 

“Na, I ain’t goin’; I shan’t do no good, an’ ’e’ll only roimd on 
nnc» 

“Well, yoM are a Woomin’ lot of cowards, thet’s all I can say,“ 
indignantly answt red the wife. “But I ain’t goin’ ter see a woman 
murdered; I’ll go an' stop ’im.” 

With that she ran upstairs and threw open the door. Jim was 
still kneeling on his wife, hitting her furiously, while she was 
trying to protect her head and face with her hands. 

“Leave off!” shouted the woman. 

Jim looked up. “ ’Oo the devil are you?” he said. 

“Leave off, I tell yer. Aren’t yer ashimed of yerself, knockin’ a 
woman abaht like that?” And she sprang at him, seizing his list. 

“Let go,” he said, “or I’ll give you a b*n” 

“Yer’d better not touch me,” she said. “Yer dirty coward! 
Why, look at ’er, she’s almost senseless.” 

Jim stopped and gazed at his wife. He got up and gave her a 

“Git up!” he said; but she remained huddled up on the floor, 
moaning feebly. The woman from downstairs went on her knees 
and took her head in her arms. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Blikeston. ’E’s not goin’ ter touch yer. 
’Ere, drink this little drop of water.” Then turning to Jim. with 
ir.finite disdain: “Yer dirt>' blackguard, you! If I was a man I’d 
give you something for this.” 

U Jim put on his hat and went out, slamming the door, while the 
shouted after him: “Good riddance!” 

I* • 
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”Lord love yer,” said Mrs, Kemp, “wot is the mattar^H 

She had just come in, and opening the door had starred bahk in 
surprise at seeing Liza on the bed^ ail tears, Liza made no’ answer, 
but cried as if her heart were breaking* Mrs, Kemp went up to 
her and tried to look at her (ace, 

“Don’t cry, dearie; tell us wot it is.“ 

Liza sat up and dried her eyes, 

“I am so un’appyl” 

“Wot *ave yer been doin’ ter yer fice? My!” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Gam! Yer can’t ’ave got a fice like thet all by itself,” 

“I ’ad a bit of a scrimmage with a woman dahn the street,” 
sobbed out Liza. 

“She ’as give yer a doin’; an’ yer all upset — an* look at yer eye! 
I brought in a little bit of stike for ter-morrer’s dinner; you just cut 
a bit off an’ put it over yer optic, that* 11 soon put it right. I always 
used ter do thet myself when me an’ your poor father ’ad words.” 

^’Oh, I’m all over in a tremble; an’ my *ead, oo, my *ead does 
fed bad!” 

“I know wot yer want,” remarked Mrs. Kemp, nodding her 
head, “an’ it so ’appens as I’ve got the very thing with me.” She 
pulled a medicine bottle out of her pocket, and taking out the 
cork smelt it. “Thet’s good stuff; none of your fire-water or your 
methylated spirit. I don’t often indulge in sich things, but when 
I do I likes to *ave the best.” 

She handed the bottle to Liza, who took a mouthful and gave it 
her back;'she had a drink herself, and smacked her lips. 

“Thet’s good stuff. *Ave a drop more.” 

“Na,” said Liza, “I ain’t used ter drinkin’ spirits.” 

She felt dull and miserable, and a heavy pain throbbed through 
her head. If she could only forget! 

“Na, I know you’re not, but, bless your soul, thet won’ ’urt 
yer. It’ll do you no end of good. Why, often when I’ve been 
feelin’ thet done up thet 1 didn’t know' wot ter do w'lth myself, I’ve 
just ’ad a little drop of whisky or gin — I’m not partic’ler wot spirit 
it is — an’ it’s pulled me up wonderful.” 

Liza took another sip, a slightly longer one; it burnt as it we.it 
down her throat, and sent through her a feeling of comfortable 
warmth. 

“I really do think it’s doin’ me good,” she said, wiping 
and giving a sigh of relief as the crying ceased. 
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Ir would. Tike my word for it, if people took a little 
in time, there'd be much less sickness abaht.’’ 

Tiw^lWSira while in silence, then Mrs. Kemp remarked: 

‘^Ycf krtow, Liza, it strikes me as *ow we could do with a drop 
more. You not bein^ in the *abit of tikln* anythin' I only brought 
just this litde drop for me; an' it ain't took us long ter feish diet 
up. But as you're an invalid like we'll git a little more this time; 
it's sure ter turn aht useful." 

‘‘But you ain't got nothin' ter put it in." 

‘^Yus, I 'ave," answered Mrs. Kemp; “there's thet bottle as 
they gives me at the 'orspital. Just empty the medicine aht into 
the pile, an' wash it aht, an' I'll tike it round to the pub 
myself." 

Liza, when she was left alone, began to turn things over in her 
mind. She did not feel so utterably unhappy as before, for the 
things she had gone through seemed further away. 

“After alh" said, “it don't so much matter." 

Mrs. Kemp came in. 

“ 'Ave a little drop more, Liza," she said. 

“Well, I don't mind if I do. I’ll get some tumblers, shall I? 
There’s no mistike a^'^aht it,” she added, when she had taken a 
little, “it do buck yer up." 

“You’re right, Liza — you’re right. An' you wanted it badly. 
Fancy you 'avin' a fight with a woman! Oh, I’ve 'ad some in my 
day, but then I wasn’t a little hit of a thing like you is. I wish 
I'd been there, I wouldn’t ’ave stood by an’ looked on while 
my daughter 'was gettin’ the worst of although I'm turned 
sixty-five, an' gettin* on for sixt>^-six, I’d 'ave said to 'er: ‘If you 
touch my daughter >ou’ll ’ave me ter deal with, so just look 
aht!’” 

Che brandished her glass, and, that reminding her, she refilled it 
and Liza’s. 

“Ah, Liza,” she remarked, “you’re a chip of the old block. Ter 
sec you settin* there an’ ’avin’ your little drop, it mikes me feel 
as if I was livin' a better life. Yer used ter be rather 'arJ on me, 
Liza, 'cause I took a littk drop on Saturday nights. An’ mind, I 
don't sy 1 didn’t tike a little drop too much sometimes — accidents 
I occur even in the best regulated of families; but wot I say is 
this — it's good stuff, I say, an’ it don’t ’urt yer.” 

“Bi4^ up, old gal!” said Liza, filling the glasses, “no ’eel-taps. 
I feel like a new woman now. I was thet dahn in the dumps— 
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well, I shouldn’t ’ave cared if I’d been at the bottom of the river, 
an* thet’s the truth.” 

''You don’t sy so,” replied her fJecrionate moiher» 

"Yus, I do, an’ I mean it too, bi^ I don’t fad Hkfe thct now. 
You’re right* Mother, when you’re in trouble there’s nothin’ like 
a bit of spirits.” 

"W^, if I don’t know, I dunno ’oo does, for the trouble I’ve 
’ad, it ’ud be enough to kill many women. Well, I’ve ’ad thirteen 
childhto, an’ you can think wot thet was; every one I ’ad I used 
ter sy I wouldn’t ’ave no more — but one does, yer know. You’ll 
’ai^ jbinlly some day, Liza, an* I shouldn’t wonder if you didn’t 
Jpaany as me. We come from a very prodigal family, we 
an gone in ter double figures, except your Aunt Mary, 
who^oniy *ad three — but then she wasn’t married, so it didn’t 
oount, like.” 

They drank each other’s health. Everything was getting blurred 
to.hhnt; she was losing her head. 

'"f’Yus,” went on Mrs. Kemp, "I’ve ’ad thirteen children an* I’m 
prbud of it. As your poor dear father used ter sy, it shows as 
’oVir one’s got the blood of a Briton in one. Your poor dear father, 
’e Wa a great ’and at speakin’ ’e was: ’e used ter speak at parlia- 
mentary meetin’s — 1 really believe ’e’d ’ave been a Member of 
Parliament if ’e’d been alive now. Well, as I was say in’, your 
father ’e used ter sy, 'None of your small families for me. I don’t 
approve of them,’ says ’e. *E was a man of very ’igh principles, 
an’ by politics ’e was a Radical. 'No,’ says ’e, when ’e got talkin’, 
*when a man can ’ave a family risin* into double figures, it shows 
Vs got the backbone of a Briton in *im. That’s the stuff as ’as 
built up England’s nime and glor>'! When one thinks of tlic 
mighty British Hempire,’ says ’e, ‘on which the sun never sets 
from momin’ till night, one ’as ter be proud of ’isself, an’ one ’a^ 
ter do one’s duty in thet walk of life in which it ’as pleased 
Providence ter set one — an’ every man’s fust duty is ter get v 
many children as ’e bloomin’ well can.’ Lord love yer — ’e cou*^ 
talk, 1 can tell yer.” ^ 

"Drink up. Mother,” said Liza. ‘‘You’re not ’alf drinkm’ 
She flourished the bottle. "I don’t care a twopenny ’ang for 
them blokes; I’m quite ’appy, an* 1 don’t want anythin’ else.” 

“I can see you’re my daughter now,” said Mrs. Kemp. "Whq 
yer used ter round on me 1 used ter think as ’ow if I ’adn’f^rri 
yer for nine months, it must ’ave been some mistike, an’ yet was: 
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my at all. When you come ter think of it, a man ’e don’t 

know |P^^a.*i8 child or somebody else’s, but yer can’t deceive a 
woman ijbet Yer couldn't palm off somebody else’s kid on 

CT» 

am beginning ter feel quite lively,” said Liza. dunno wot 
it is, but I feel as if I wanted to laugh dll I fairly split my sides.” 

And she began to sing: *Tor Vs a jolly good feller — ^for ^e’s a 
joUy good feller!” 

Her dress was all disarranged; her face was covered with the 
sc^s of scratches, and clots of blood had fixed under her nose; 
her eye had swollen up so that it was nearly closed, and red; her 
hair was hanging over her face and shoulders, and she laughed 
stupidly and leered with heavy, sodden ugliness. 

”Disy, Disy!^iWR^ afford a kerridge, 

But you’ll look neat, on the seat 
Of a bicycle mide for two.” 

She shouted out the tunes, beating time on the table, and her 
mother, grinning, with her thin, grey hair hanging dishevelled over 
her head, joined in w»th her weak, cracked voice — 

“Oh, dem golden kippers, oh!” 

Then Liza grew more melancholy and broke into “Auld Lang 
Syne”. 


“Should old acquaintance oe forgot 
And never brought to mind? 


For old lang syne.” 


Finally they both grew silent, and m a little while there came a 

I re from Mrs. Kemp; her he'd fell forward to her chest; Liza 
ibled from her chair on to the bed, and sprawling across it fell 

b- 


“Although I am drunk and bad, be you kind, 

Cast a glance at this heart which is bewildered and distressed, 
O^Qod, take away from my mind my cry and my complaint. 
Offer wine, and take sorrow from my remembrance. 

Offer wine.” 
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CHAPTER Xn 

About the middle of the ni(ht Uza woke; her mouth en* hot and 
dry, and a sharp, cutting pain passed through her head as she 
moved. Her mother had evidently roused herself, for she was 
lying in bed by her side, partially undressed, with all the bed* 
dothes rolled round her. Liza shivered in the cold night, and 
taking off some of her things — her boots, her skirt, and jacket — 
got right into bed; she tried to get some of the blanket from her 
mothw, but as she pulled Mrs. Kemp gave a growl in her sleep 
and drew the dothes more tightly round her. So Liza put over 
her^|i£r skirt and a shawl, which was lying over the end of the 
bed/ttd tried to go to sleep. 

But she could not; her head and hands were broiling hot, and 
die was terribly thirsty; when she lifted herself up to get a drink of 
watmr such a pang went through her head that she fell back on the 
bed groaning, and lay there with beating heart. And strange pains 
dutt she did not know went through her. Then a cold shiver 
seaoied to rise in the very marrow of her bones and run down 
every artery and vein, freezing the blood; her skin puckered up, 
and drawing up her legs she lay huddled together in a heap, the 
diawl wnpped tightly round her, and her teeth chattering. 
Shivering, she whispered: 

“Oh, I’m so cold, so cold. Mother, give me some clothes; I 
diall die of the cold. Oh, I’m freezing!’’ 

But after a while the cold seemed to give way, and a su/'i^ n heat 
seized her, flushing her face, making her break out int6"Y^.9|iira' 
tion, so that she threw everything off and loosened the things 
about her neck. 

“Give us a drink,’’ she said. “Oh, I’d give anythin’ for a liUic" 
drop of water!” 

There was no one to hear; Mrs. Kemp continued to sleep 
heavily, occasionally breaking out into a little snore. 

Liza remained there, now shivering with cold, now panting for 
breath, listening to the regular, heavy breathing by her side, and 
in her pain she sobbed. She pulled at her pillow and said: 

“Why can’t I go to sleep? Why can’t I sleep like ’er?” 

And the darkness was awful; it was a heavy, ghastly blac^ess, 
that seemed palpable, so that it frightened her, and she loc^ld for 
relief at the faint light glimmering through the window from a 
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distilM 9treet4amp. She thought the ni^t would never end— the 
Hke hours, and she wondered how she should live 
And strange pains that she did not know 

went her. 

SeiU tibe nig^t went on, the darkness continued, cold and 
hofriblci and her mother breathed loudly and steadily by her 
side. 

At last with the morning sleep came; but the sleep was almost 
worse than the wakefulness, for it was accompanied by ugly, 
di|turbing dreams. Liza thought she was going through the fight 
with her enemy, and Mrs. Blakeston grew enormous in size, and 
multiplied, so that every way she turned the figure confronted her. 
And she began running au'ay, and she ran and ran till she found 
herself reckoning up an account she had puzzled over # the 
morning, and she did it backwards and forwards, upwards and 
downwards, starting here, starting there, and the figures got mixed 
up with oth^r tilings, and she had to begin over again, and every^ 
thing jumblea up, and her head whirled, till finally, with a start, 
she woke. 

The darkness had given way to a cold, grey dawn, her uncovered 
legs were chilled to the bone, and by her side she heard again the 
regular, nasal breatiiing of the drunkard. 

For a long while she lav where she was, feeling very sick and ill, 
but better than in the night. At last her mother woke. 

^‘Liza!” she called. 

“Yus, Mother,” she answered feebly. 

“Git us a cup of tea, will yer?” 

“I can’t. Mother, I’m ill.” 

“Gam!” said Mrs. Kemp, in surprise. Then looking at 
her: “Swop me bob, wot’s up with yer? Why, yer cheeks is 
flushed, an’ yer forehead— it is ’ot! Wot’s the matter with yer, 
gal?” 

“I dunno,” said Liza. “I’ve been thet bad all night, I thought I 
was goin’ ter die.” 

“I know wot it is,” said Mrs. Kemp, shaking her head; “the 
fact is, you ain’t used ter drinkin’, an’ of course it’s upset yer. 
Now me, why I’m as fresh as a disy. Tike mv word, there ain’t 
no good in teetotalism; it finds yer aht in the end, an’ it’s found 
you aht.” 

Kemp considered it a judgment of Providence. She got up 
and n^teed some whisky and water. 
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" ’Ere, drink this,” she said. “When one’s ’ad a drop too 
at night, there’s nothin’ like havin’ a drop more in dM^'inoaiin’ 
ter put one right. It just acts like rnlgic.” 

“Tike it awy,” said Liza, tmning from it in dltgual; of 

it gives me the sick. I’ll never touch spirits 

“Ahathet’s wot we all says sometime in out lives, but we does, 
an’ woiPs more we can’t do withaht it. Why, me, the ’ard life I’ve 
’ad*»-~” It is unnecessary to repeat Mrs. Kemp’s repetitions. 

Lb» did not get up all day. Tom came to inquire after her, and 
was toI4 was very ill. Liza plaintively asked whether anyone 
e]s<S Ibad been, and sighed a little when her mother answered no. 
But Mt too HI to think much or trouble much about anything. 

came again as the day wore on, and the pains in her 
ImHIbw worse. Her mother came to bed, and quickly went oiF 
to leaving Liza to bear her agony alone. She began to have 
frijgjltful pains all over her, and she held her breath to prevent 
ftom crying out and waking her mother. She clutched the 
sbtMsts in her agony, and at last, about six o’clock in the morning, 
could bear it no longer, and in the anguish of labour screamed 
out, and woke her modxer. 

Mrs. Kemp was frightened out of her wits. Going upstairs she 
ttoKe the woman who lived on the floor above her. Without 
]iesitatii^,.die good lady put on a skirt and came down. 

“She’s ’ad a miss,” she said, after looking at Liza. “Is there 
anyone you could send to the ’orspital?” 

“Na, I'dunno ’oo I could get at this hour?” 

“Well, I’ll git my old man ter go.” 

She called her husband, and sent him off. She was a stout, 
iniddle^ged woman, rough'Visaged and strong'armed. Her name 
was Mrs. Hodges. 

“It’s lucky you came ter me,” she said, when she had settled 
down. “I go aht nursin’, yer know, so I know all abaht it.” 

“Well, you surprise me,” said Mrs. Kemp. “I didn’t know as 
Liza was thet way. She never told me nothin’ abaht it.” 

“D’yer know ’oo it is ’as done it?” 

“Now you ask me somethin’ I don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
Kemp. “But now I come ter think of it, it must be thet there 
Tom. ’E’s been keepin’ company with Liza. ’E’s a single man, so 
they’ll be able ter get married — ^thet’s somethin’.” 

“It ain’t Tom,” feebly said Liza. 

“Not ’im; ’oo is it, then?” 
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Liza not answer. 

the mother, 'oo is it?” 

Uza' speaking. 

toittd, Mrs. Kemp,” said Mrs. Hodges, ''don^t worry 
*er now; youll be able ter find aht all abaht it when she gits 
better.” 

For a while the two women sat still, waiting the doctor^s coming, 
and Liza lay gazing vacantly at the wall, panting for breath. Some- 
times Jim crossed her mind, and she opened her mouth to call for 
him, but in her despair she restrained herself. 

^e doctor came. 

”D*you think she’s bad, Doctor?” asked Mrs. Hodges. 

“I’m afraid she is rather,” he answered. “I’ll come in again this 
evening.” 

“Oh, Doctor,” said Mrs. Kemp, as he was going, “could yer give 
me somethin’ for my rheumatics? I’m a martyr to rheumatism, 
an’ these 1 d I ’ardly knows w'ot ter do with myself. An’, 
Doctor, could you let me ’a\e some beef-tea? My ’usbind’s dead, 
an’ of course I can’t do no work with my daughter ill like this, 
an’ we’re very short ” 

The day passed, and in the evening Mr^. Hodges, who had been 
attending to her own domestic duties, came downstairs again. 
Mrs. Kemp was on the bed sleeping. 

“I was just ’avin’ a little nap,” she said to Mrs. Hodges, on 
waking. 

“ ’Ow is the girl?” asked that lady. 

“Oh,” answered Mrs. Kemp, “my rheumatics ’as been thet bad 
I really ’aven’t known wot ter do with myself; an’ now Liza can’t 
rub me I’m worse than ever. It is unfortunate thet she should get 
ill just now when I want so much attendin’ ter myself; but there, 
it’s just my luck!” 

Mrs. Hodges went over and looked at Liza; she was lying just as 
when she left in the morning, her cheeks flushed, her mouth open 
for breath, and tiny beads ot sweat stood on her forehead. 

“ ’Ow are yer, ducky?” asked Mrs. Hodges; but Liza did not 
answer. 

“It’s my belief she’s unconscious,” said \lrs. Kemp. “I’ve been 
askin’ ’er ’oo it was as done it, but she don’t seem to ’ear wot I 
say. It’s been a great shock ter me, Mrs. ’Odges.” 

“I Mieve you,” replied that lady, sympathetically. ^ 

when you come in and said wot it was, yer might ’ave 
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knocked me dahn with a feather. I knew no more than die d ead 
wot ’ad ’appened.” 

“I saw at once wot it was,” said Mrs. Hodges, nodding her head. 

“Yus, of course, you knew. I expect you’ve ’ad a great d^ of 
practice one way an’ another.” 

“You’re right, Mrs. Kemp, you’re right* I*ve been on die job 
now fothiearly twenty years, an’ if I don’t know somethin’ abaht 
it I ought.” 

“D’yer finds it pays well?” 

“WeQ, Mrs. Kemp, tike it all in all, I ain’t got no grounds for 
complaint. I’m in the ’abit of askin’ five shillings, an’ I will say 
this, I don’t think it’s too much for wot 1 do.” 

llmAews of Liza’s illness had quickly spread, and more than 
ondPlirdie course of the day a neighbour had come to ask after 
her. There was a knock at the door now, and Mrs. Hodges opened 
it. Tom stood on the threshold asking to come in. 

“Yus, you can come,” said Mrs. Kemp. 

He advanced on tiptoe, so as to make no noise, and for a while 
Stood silently looking at Liza. Mrs. Hodges was by his side. 

“Can I speak to ’er?” he whispered. 

“She can’t ’ear you.” 

He groaned. 

“D’yer think she’ll get arriglit?” he asked. 

Mrs. Hodges shrugged her shoulders. 

“I shouldn’t like ter give an opinion,” she said, cautiously. 

Tom bent over Liza, and, blushing, kissed her; then, without 
speaking further, went out of the room. 

“Thet’s the young man as was courtin’ ’er,” said Mrs. Kemp, 
pointing over her shoulder with her thumb. 

Soon after the doctor came. 

“Wot do yer think of ’er. Doctor?” said Mrs. Hodges, bustling 
forwards authoritatively in her position of midwife and sick- 
nurse. 

“I’m afraid she’s very bad.” 

“D’yer think she’s goin’ ter die?” she asked, dropping her voice 
to a whisper. 

“I’m afraid so!” 

As the doctor sat down by Liza’s side Mrs. Hodges turned 
round and significantly nodded to Mrs. Kemp, who put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Then she went outside to thfti little 
group waiting at the door. 
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'*Wot does the doctor sy?'* they asked, among them Tom. 

** says just wot Tve been sayin’ all along; I knew she wouldn’t 
live. 

And Tom burst out: ^*Oh, Liza!” 

As she retired a woman remarked: 

^‘Mrs. *Odges is very clever, I think*” 

**Yus,” remarked another, **she got me through my last con- 
finement simply wonderful. If it come to choosin* between 'em 
rd back Mrs. 'Odges against forty doctors.” 

‘‘Ter tell yer the truth, so would I. IVe never known 'er wrong 

yk” 

Mrs. Hodges sat down beside Mrs. Kemp and proceeded to 
comfort her. 

“Why don’t yer tike a little drop of brandy ter calm yer n^es, 
Mrs. Kemp?” she said; “you want it.” 

“I was just feelin’ rather faint, an’ I couldn’t ’elp thinkin’ as 
’ow twoT^rpT''^*^]: of whisky ’ud do me good.” 

“Na, Mrs. Kemp,” said Mrs. Hodges, earnestly, putting her 
hand on the other’s arm. “You tike my tip — ^when you’re queer 
there’s nothin’ like brandy for pullin’ yer togither. I don’t object 
to whisky myself, I'ut ai> a medicine yer can’t beat brandy.” 

“Well, I won’t set up myself as knowin’ better than you, Mrs. 
’Odges; I’ll do wot you think right.” 

Quite accidentally there was some in the room, and Mrs. Kemp 
poured it out for herself and her friend. 

“I’m not in tlie abit ot tikin’ an>"thin’ when I’m aht on 
business,” she apologised, “but just te. keep you company I don’t 
mind if I do.” 

“Your ’ealth, Mrs. ’OJgcs.” 

“Sime ter you, an’ thank yer, Mrs. Kemp.” 

Liza lay still, breathing very quietly, her eyes closed. The 
doctor kept his fingers on her pulse. 

“I’ve been very unfortunate of lite,” remarked Mrs. Hodges, 
as she licked her lips; “tliis mikes the second death I’ve ’ad in the 
last ten days — women, I mean, of course I don’t count babies.” 

“Yer don’t sy so.” 

“Of course the other one — ^well, she was only a prostitute, so it 
didn’t so much matter. It ain’t like another woman, is it?” 

“Na, you’re right.” 

“Slpl, one don’t like ’em ter die, even if they are diet. One 
mustn’t be too *ard on ’em.” 
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“Strikes me you’ve got a very kind *eart, Mrs. ’OdgeSi” said 
Mrs. Kemp. 

“I ’ave thet; an’ I often says It 'ud be better for niy .peace of 
mind an’ my business if I *adn’t. I *ave ter go dirous^ a Idt, I do; 
buf I can say this for myself, I always ^ves satisfoction, an’ diet’s 
somethin’ as all lidies in my line can’t say.” 

They s^ped their brandy for a while. 

“It’s a great trial ter me diat this should ’ave ’appened,” said 
Mrs. K^p, copdtig to the subject that had been disturbing her 
for some time. “Mine’s always been a very respectable family, an’ 
sudl a'thing as this ’as never ’appened before. No, Mrs. ’Odges, 
I was lawfully married in church, an’ I’ve got my marriage lines 
not^jN^ahow I was, an’ thet one of my daughters should ’ave gone 
wt^PP^ this way — well, 1 can’t understand it. I give ’er a good 
educatikm, an’ she ’ad all the comforts of a ’ome. She never 
wanted for nothin’; I worked myself to the bone ter keep ’er in 
luxury, an’ then thet she should go an’ disgrace me like this!’’ 

‘*I understand wot yer mean, Mrs. Kemp.’’ 

“I can teU you my family was very respectable; an’ my ’usbind, 
’e earned twenty'five shillings a week, an’ was in the sime phce 
Sesventeen years; an’ ’is employers sent a beautiful wreath ter put 
<Oa ’is coffin; an’ they tell me thev never ’ad such a good workman 
'an’ sich an "’onest man before. An’ me! Well, I can sy this — I’ve 
done my duty by the girl, an’ she’s never learnt anythin’ but good 
from me. Of course I ain’t always been in wot yer might call 
douiishing circumstances, but I’ve always set her a good example, 
‘hs she could tell yer so ’erself if she wasn’t speechless.” 

Mrs. Kemp paused for a moment’s reflection. 

“As they sy in the Bible,” she finished, “it’s enough ter mike 
<me’s grey ’airs go dahn into the ground in sorrer. I can show yer 
my marriage certificate. Of course one doesn’t like ter say much, 
'bemuse of course she’s very bad; but if she got well I should ’ave 
j^ven ’er a talkin’ ter.” 

'There was another knock. 

“Do go an’ see ’oo thet is; I can’t, on account of my rheumatics.” 

Mrs. Hodges opened the door. It was Jim. 

He was very white, and the blackness of his hair and beard, 
contrasting with the deathly pallor of his face, made him look 
ghastly. Mrs. Hodges stepped back. 

“ ’(^’s ’e?” she said, turning to Mrs. Kemp. 

Jim pushed her aside and went up to the bed. 
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'‘Doc(or> is she very bad?” he asked. 

The dEocj^ looked at him questioningly. 

Jim wh&peted; *Tt was me as done it. She ain’t goin’ ter die, 
is she?” 

The doctor nodded. 

God! wot shall I do? It was my fault! I wish I was dead!” 

Jim took the girl’s head in his hands, and the tears burst from 
his eyes. 

‘*She ain’t dead yet, is she?” 

^^“She’s just living,” said the doctor. 

Jim bent down. 

“Liza, Liza, speak ter me! Liza, say you forgive me! Oh, speak 
ter me!” 

His voice was full of agony. The doctor spoke. 

“She can’t hear you.” 

“Oh, she must hear me! Liza! Liza!” 

He sar.k Ci» his knees by the bedside. 

They all remained silent: Liza lying stillei than ever, her breast 
unmoved by the feeble respiration, Jim looking at her very moum^ 
fully; the doctor grave, with his fingers on the pulse. The two 
women looked at Ji^n. 

“Fancy it bein’ ’im!” said Mis. Kemp. “Strike me lucky, ain’t 
’e a sight!” 

“You ’av'e got ’er insured, Mrs. Kemp?” asked the midwife. 
She could bear the silence no longer. 

“Trust me fur diet!” replied the good lady. “I’ve ’ad ’er insured 
ever since she was born. Why, only tlie other dy I was sayin’ ter 
myself thet all diet money ’ad been wisted, but you see it wasn’t; 
yer never know yer luck, you see!” 

“Quite right, Mrs. Kemp; I’m a rare one for insurin’. It’s a 
great thing. IVe always insured all my children.” 

“The way I look on it is this,” Said Mrs. Kemp — “wotever yer 
do when they’re alive, an’ wc all know as children is very tryin’ 
sometimes, you should give them a good funeral when they dies. 
Thet’s my motto, an’ Tve always acted up to it.” 

“Do you deal with Mr. Stearman?” asked Mrs. Hodges. 

“No, Mrs. ’Odges, for undertikin’ give me Mr. Footley every 
time. In the black line ’e’s fust an’ the rest nowhere!” 

**Well, thet’s very strange now — thet’s just wot I think. Mr. 
Foodky does ’is work well, an’ ’e’s very reasonable. I’m a very old 
ctistCttber of ’is, an’ ’e lets me ’ave things as cheap as anybody.’ 
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"Does ’e indeedl Well, Mrs. ’Odges, if it ain’t askin’ too much 
of yer, I should look upon it as very kind if you’d fo an* mike 
arrangements for Liza.’’ 

“Why, certainly, Mrs. Kiernp. I’m ahmtjrs willin’ ter do a good 
turn to anybody, if I can.’’ 

“I want^it done ve^ respectable,** said Mrs. Kemp; "I’m not 
goin’ ter snnt for nothin’ for my daughter’s funeral. 1 like plumes, 
you know, although they is a bit extra.’’ 

"Never you fear, Mrs. Kemp, it shall be done as well as if it was 
for my own ’usbii^, an’ 1 can’t say more than thet. Mr. Footley 
thinks a deal of me, ’e does! Why, only the other dy as I was 
goin’ inter ’is shop, ’e says, ‘Good-momin’, Mrs. ’Odges.’ ‘Good' 
Mr. Foodey,’ says I. ‘You’ve jest come in the nick of 
tiffliPilys ’e. ‘This gentleman an’ myself,’ pointin’ to another 
gentleman as was standin’ there, ‘we was ’avin’ a bit of an argument. 
Now you’re a very intelligent woman, Mrs. ’Odges, and a good 
customer too.’ ‘1 can say thet for myself,’ says I, ‘I gives yer all 
the work I can.’ ‘I believe you,’ says ’e. ‘Well,’ ’e says, ‘now 
which do you think? Does hoak look better than helm, or does 
hdm look better than hoak? Hoak versus helm, thet’s the question.’ 
*WelI» Mr. Footley,’ says 1, ‘for my own private opinion, when 
you’ve got a nice brass plite in the middle, an’ nice brass ’andles 
each end, there’s nothin’ like hoak.’ ‘Quite right,’ says ’e, ‘thet’s 
wot I think; for coffins give me hoak any day, an’ I ’opc,’ says 
jl,*e, ‘when ^e Lord sees fit ter call me to ’Imself, I shall be put in a 
hoak coffin myself.’ ‘Amen,’ says I.’’ 

' “1 like hoak,’’ said Mrs. Kemp. “My poor ’usbind ’e ’ad a 

hoak coffin. We did ’ave a job with ’im, 1 can tell yer. You know 
’e ’ad dropsy, an’ ’e swell up — oh, ’e did swell; ’is own mother 
wouldn’t ’ave known ’im. Why, ’is leg swell up till it was as big 
round as ’is body, swop me bob, it did.’’ 

"Did it indeed!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Hodges. 

"Yus, an’ when ’e died they sent the coffin up. I didn’t ’ave 
Mr. Footley at thet time; we didn’t live ’ere then, we lived in 
Battersea, an’ all our undertikin’ was done by Mr. Brownin’; well, 
’e sent the coffin up, an’ we got my old man in, but we couldn’t 
get the lid down, he was so swell up. Well, Mr. Brownin’, ’e was 
a great big man, thirteen stone if ’e was a ounce. Well, ’e stood 
on the cofiin, an’ a young man ’e ’ad with ’im stood on it too, an’ 
the lid simply wouldn’t go dahn; so Mr. Brownin’, ’e said, 5ump 
on, missus,^ so 1 was in my widow’s weeds, yer know, but Vft ’ad 
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ter it dahni so I stood on it, an’ we all jumped, an’ at last we 
got it t0« $ti* screwed it; but, lor’, we did ’ave a job; I shall never 
forget it.** 

'Then «U was silence. And a heaviness seemed to fill the air like 
a grey blight, cold and stifibcating; and the heaviness was Death. 
They felt the presence in the room, and they dared not move, 
they dared not draw their breath. The silence was terrifTing. 

Suddenly a sound was heard — a loud rattle. It was from the 
bed and rang dirough the room, piercing the stillness. 

The doctor opened one of Liza’s eyes and touched it, then he 
laid on her breast the hand he had been holding, and drew the 
sheet over her head. 

Jim turned away with a look of intense weariness on his face, 
and tlie two women began weeping silently. The darknedt was 
sinking before the day, and a dim, grey li^t came through the 
window. The lamp spluttered out. 
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CHAPTER I 


IthAVE noticed that when someone asks for you on the telephone 
and, finding you out, leaves a message begging you to call him up 
the moment you come in, and it’s important, the matter is more 
often important to him than to you. When it comes to making 
you a present or doing you a favour most people are able tohold 
their impatience within reasonable bounds. So when I goFBack 
to my lodgings with just enough time to have a drink, a cigarette, 
and to read mv paper before dressing for dinner, and was told 
by Misr I < i:. . my landlady, that Mr. Alroy Kear vi^hed me to 
ring Jnm up at or... e, I felt that I could safeK ignore his request. 

“Is that the writer?” she asked me. 

“It is.” 

She gave the teh hone a friendly glance. 

“Shall I get him?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“What shall I say if he rings again?” 

“Ask him to leave a measage.” 

“Very good, sir.” , 

She pursed her lips. She took the empty siphon, swept the 
room with a look to see that it was tidy, and went out. Miss 
Fellows was a great novel reader. I was sure that she had r^d all 
Roy’s books. Her disapproval of my casualness suggested that 
she had read them with admiration. When I got home agam, 1 
found a note in her bold, legible wating on the sideboard. 


Mr. Kear rang up tu-ice. Can you lunch with him to-morrow.' If 
not what day will suit you' 


I raised my eyebrows. I had not seen Roy for three months a^ 
then only for a few minutes at a party; he had been ^ 

he always was, and when we separated he had expresse 
regret that we met so seldom. 

“London’s awful,” he said. “One never has time to see any 
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of the people one wants to. Let's lunch together isnfll.dblf'Aext 
week, shall we7” 

‘TdliketOb”Ii ' ' 

-- 

1 Bof tnrenty yektiB Without 

alwaj^^K^ in thto 'upper lefUiand pocket of his waistcoet 
little Dbttktaufhkdi he put down his engagements; I was therefore 
not suxIttiBe^ u^ien I heard from him no further. It was impossible 
for me now to persuade myself that this urgent desire of his to 
dispense host^tdity was disinterested. As 1 smoked a pipe before 
going to bed I turned over m my mind the possible reasons for 
whidiKoy might want me to lunch with him. It might be that an 
adnSv of his had pestered him to introduce me to her or that 
an American editor, in London for a few days, had desired Roy 
to put me in touch with him; but I could not do my old friend 
the injustice of supposing him so barren of devices as not to be 
able to cope with such a situation. Besides, he told me to choose 
my own day, so it could hardly be that he wished me to meet 
anyone else. 

^'..’Than Roy no one could show a more genuine cordiality to a 
wPbw novelist whose name was on everybody’s lips, but no one 
UOuld more genially turn a cold shoulder on him when idleness, 
^jdhite, or someone else’s success had cast a shade on his notoriety. 
•The writer has his ups and downs, and 1 was but too conscious 
jiiat at die moment I was not m the public eye. It was obvious 
at I mi^t have foimd excuses without affront to refuse Roy’s 
ovitation, though he was a determined fellow and if he was 
>lved for purposes of his own to see me, I well knew that 
’^yodiing short of a downright “Go to hell” would check his 
persistence; but 1 was beset by curiosity. I had also a considerable 
.affection for Roy. 

I had watched with admiration his rise in the world of letters. 
His career might well have served as a model for any young man 
entering upon the pursuit of literature. I could think of no one 
among my contemporaries who had achieved so considerable a 
position on so litde talent. This, like the wise man’s daily dose of 
Bemax, might have gone into a heaped'Up tablespoon. He was 
perfeedy aware of it, and it must have seemed to him sometimes 
htde short of a miracle that he had been able with it to comjpose 
already some^ thirty books. I cannot but think that he saw the 
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whilK read that Thomas Carlyle 

^ ^ genius was an infinite 

Ca^ftciillffi^Pm If, that was all, 

he swSUrt^ mU {jdaudf^ he eoi^ be a genius liltt die rest; anH 
when tiw tsocited reviewer of a lady's paper, writing a notice of 
one of his works, used die word (and' of late die critics have been 
doing it with agreeable frequency) he must have sigjhed with the 
satisfaction of one who after long hours of toil has completed a 
crosS'Word puzzle. No one who for years had observed his 
indefatigable industry could deny that at all events he deserved to 
be a genius. 

Roy started with certain advantages. He was the only son of a 
civil servant who after being Colonial Secretary for many y^s in 
Hong-Kong ended his career as Governor of Jamaica. Whim you 
looked up Alroy Kear in the serried pages of Who's Who you 
saw o. s. R Aymond Kear, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. q.v. and of 

Emily, y.d, oi iiv- late Maior-General Percy Camperdown, Indian 
Army. He was educated at Winchester and at New College, 
Oxford. He was President of the Union and but for an unfortunate 
attack of measles mipjht very well have cot his rowing blue. His 
academic career Wao respectable rather than showy, and he left 
the university without a debt in the world. Roy was even then of 
a thrifty habit, without any inclination to unprofitable expense, 
and he was a good son. He knew that it had been a sacrifice to his 
parents to give him so costly an education. His father, having 
retired, lived in an unpretentious, b”t not mean, house near 
Stroud in Gloucestershire, but at intervals went to London to 
attend official dinners connected with the colonies he had adminis** 
tered, and on these occasions was m the habit of visiting the 
Athenaeum, of which he was a member. It was through an old 
crony at this club tliat he was able to get his boy, when he came 
down from Oxford, appointed tutor to the delicate and only son 
of a very noble lord. This gave Roy a chance to become acquainted 
at an early age with the great world. He made good use of his 
opportunities. You will never find in his works any of the 
solecisms that disfigure the productions of those who have 
studied the upper circles of society only in the pages of the 
illustrated papers. He knew exactly how dukes spoke to one 
another, and the proper way they should be addressed respectively 
by ajtoember of Parliament, an attorney, a bookmaker and a valrt. 
There is something captivating in the jauntiness with which in his 



early novels he handles viceroys» ambamdoi»jJ ^|^||^|^ ^ 
roydties and great ladies^ J^^is 
and familiar without: 
fotget tfadt tank, hA 

they are of the same flesh as you and t t dhvays tliuk it a pity 
that, flishlon having decided that the doings of the aristocracy are 
no longer a proper subject for serious fiction, Roy, always keenly 
sensitive to die tendency of the age, should in his later novels have 
confined himself to the spiritual conflicts of solicitors, chartered 
accountants and produce brokers. He does not move in these 
circles with his old assurance. 

I knew him first soon after he resigned his tutorship to devote 
bimajf exclusively to literature, and he was tlien a fine, upstanding 
" yoim^man, six feet high in his stockinged feet and of an athletic 
build, with broad shoulders and a confident carriage. He was not 
handsome, but in a manly way agreeable to look at, with wide blue 
frank eyes and curly hair of a lightish brown; his nose was rather 
short and broad, his chin square. He looked honest, clean, and 
healthy. He was something of an athlete. No one who has read 
in his early books the descriptions of a run with the hounds, so 
^vivid and so accurate, can doubt that he wrote from personal 


^experience; and until quite lately he was willing now and then to 
^ "'idcsert his desk for a day’s hunting. He published his first novel 
" "Jat the period when men of letters, to show their virility, drank 
’i beer and played cricket, and for some years tliere was seldom a 
. vfiterary eleVen in which his name did not figure. This particular 
^ IpKdiool, I hardly know why, has lost its bravery, their books are 
n^ected and, cricketers though they have remained, they find 
difficulty in placing their articles. Roy ceased playing cricket a 
good many years ago and he has developed a fine taste for claret. 

Roy was very modest about his first novel. It was short, neatly 
written, and, as is everything he has produced since, in perfect 
taste. He sent it with a pleasant letter to all the leading writers of 
the day, and in this he told each one how greatly he admired his 
works, how much he had learned from his study of them, and 
how ardently he aspired to follow, albeit at a humble distance, the 
trail his correspondent had blazed. He laid his book at the feet 
of a great artist as the tribute of a young man entering upon the 
profession of letters to one whom he would always look up to as 
his master. Deprecatingly, fully conscious of his audacky in 
asking so busy a man to waste his time on a neophyte’s puny 
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criticism and guidance. Few of the replies 
Wthora he wrote to, flattered by his 
{xaise,, ttiuwcciidl is littigt])* They commended book; many of 
them asked him to luncheon. They could not fail to he charmed 
by his frankness and warmed by his enthusiasm. He asked for 
their advice with a humility that was touching and promised to 
act upon it with a sincerity that was impressive. Here, they felt, 
was someone worth taking a little trouble over. 

His novel had a considerable success. It made him many friends 
in literary circles and in a very short while you could not go to a 
tea-party in Bloomsbury, Campden Hill, Oi Westminster without 
finding him handing round bread and butter or disembarrassing 
an elderly lady of an empty cup. He was so young, so bluff, so 
gay, he laughed so meirily at other people's jokes that no one 
could help liking him. He joined dining clubs where in the 
basement of a hotel in \'ictoria Street or Holbom men of letters 
young ha:iisUL .nJ ladies in Liberty silks and strings of beads 
ate a three-and-sixpenny dinner and discussed art and literature. 
It was soon discovered that he had a pretty gift for after-dinner 
speaking. He was so pleasant that his fellow writers, his rivals and 
contemporaries, foi^^ave him even the fact that he was a gentleman. 
He was generous in his praise of their fledgeling works, and when 
they sent him manuscripts to criticise could never find a thing 
amiss. They thought him not only a good sort, but a sound judge. 

He wrote a second novel. He took great pains with it and he 
profited by the advice his elders in the r^aft had given him. It was 
only just diat more than one should at his request write a review 
for a paper with whose editor Rov had got into touch and only 
natural that the review should be flattering. His second novel was 
successful, but not so successful as to arouse the umbrageous 
susceptibilities of his competitors. In fact it confirmed them in 
their suspicions that he would never set the Thames on fire. He 
w^as a jolly good fellow; no side, or anything like that: they were 
quite content to gi\'e a leg up to a man who would never climb so 
high as to be an obstacle to themselves. I know some w’ho smile 
bitterly now when they reflect on the mistake they made. 

But when they say that he is swollen-headed they err. Roy has 
never lost the modesty wdiich in his youth was his most engaging 
trait. 

‘T know I'm not a great novelist," he will tell you. When I 
compare myself with the giants I simply don't exist. I used to 



diink that one day I should write a really great but Fve 
long cea^ even to hope for that. All I want bi (bat 

I do my best I do worlt; 1 never let anythlt^'ra^pnod iiet paat 
me. I diinkl can tell a gd^ story and I can create characters that 
ring true. And, after all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating: 
The Eye of the Needle sold thirty'five thousand in England and 
eighty thousand in America, and for the serial rights of my next 
book I’ve got Ae biggest terms I’ve ever had yet.” 

And what, after all, can it be other than modesty that makes 
him even now write to the reviewers of his books, thanking them 
for their praise, and nsk them to luncheoni Nay, more: when 
someone has written a stinging criticism and Roy, especially since 
to refutation became so great, has had to put up wi A some very 
vkruflpt abuse, he does not, like most of us, shrug his shoulders, 
Ang a mental insult at Ae ruffian who does not like our work, and 
then forget about it; he writes a long letter to his critic, telling him 
that he is very sorry he Aought his book bad, but his review was 
so interesting in itself and, if he might venture to say so, showed 
SO much critical sense and so much feeling for words, Aat he felt 
bound to write to him. No one is more anxious to improve 
tooself than he, and he hopes he is still capable of learning. He 
not want to be a bore, but if Ae critic has nothing to do on 
Sjwednesday or Friday will he come and lunch at Ac Savoy and 
1^ him why exactly he thought his book so bad? No one can 
9lder a lunch .better than Roy, and generally by the time Ae 
icitic has eaten half a dozen oysters and a cut from a saddle of 
^by lamb, he has eaten his words too. It is only poetic justice 
^^t when Roy’s next novel comes out tlie critic should see in Ae 
fiew work a very great advance. 

One of Ae difficulties that a man has to cope with as he goes 
]^hrou^ life is what to do about Ae persons wiA whom he has 
<Mlce been intimate and whose interest for him has in due course 
fobsided. If both parties remain in a modest station the break 
domes about naturally, and no ill'feeling subsists, but if one of 
Aem achieves eminence the position is awkward. He makes a 
multitude of new friends, but Ae old ones are inexorable; he has 
a Aousaiul claims on his time, but Aey feel Aat Aey have Ae 
&8t right to it. Unless he is at Aeir beck and call Aey sigh and 
wiA a shrug of Ae shoulders say: 

“Ah, well, I fuppose you’re like everyone else. I must ttpect 
to be dropped now Aat you’re a success.” 
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Thtecrf is what he would like to do if he had the courage. 
For hasn’t. He weakly accepts an invitation to 

supper eveninfi. The cold roast beef is frozen and 

cotnes ftom j^tu»tt«dia and was over-cooked at middle day; and the 
burgundy— ah, why will they call it burgundy? Have they never 
been to Beaxine and stayed at the Hotel de la Poste? Of course it 
is grand to talk of the good old days when you shared a crust of 
bread in a garret together, but it is a little disconcerting when you 
reflect how near to a garret is the room you are sitting in. You 
feehill at ease when your friend tells you dfiat his books don’t sell 
and that he can't place his short stories; the managers won't even 
read his plays, and when he compares them with some of the 
stuflF that's put on (here he fixes you with an accusing eye) it really 
does seem a bit hard. You are embarrassed and you lool^^iway. 
You exaggerate the failures you have had in order that he may 
realise that life has its hardships for you too. You refer to your 
work in the • li.sparaeing way you can and are a trifle taken 
aback to find that >v.ur host's opinion of it is the same as yours. 
You speak of the fickleness of the public so that he may comfort 
himself by thinking that >our popularity cannot last. He is a 
friendly but severe crit-:. 

haven’t read your last book,*' he says, ‘‘but I read the one 
before. I’v'e forgotten its name." 

You tell him. 

"I was rather disappointed in it. I didn’t think it was quite so 
good as some of the things you’ve done. Of course you know 
which my favourite is." 

And you, having suriered from other hands than his, answer at 
once with the name ot the first book you ever wrote: you were 
twenty then, and it was crude and ingenuous, and on every page 
was written your inexperience. 

"You’ll never do anything so good as tliat," he says heartily, 
and you feel that your whole ca.'eer has been a long decadence 
from that one happy hit. "I alwavs think you’ve never ^uite 
fulfilled the promise you show’ed then." 

The gas fire roasts your feet, but vour hands are icy. You look 
at your wrist^watch surreptitiously and wonder whether your old 
friend would think it offensive if you took your leave as early as 
ten* You have told your car to wait round the comer so that it 
sho^ not stand outside the door and by its magnificence affront 
his ^verty, but at the door he says: 
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*^You’ll find a bus at the bottom of the 
down with you,” 

Panic seizes you and ymi confess that youloive a ofilv lie finds 
it very odd that the chauffeur should wait round the comer. You 
answer that this is one of his idiosyncrasies* When you reach it 
your friend looks at it with tolerant superiority. You nervously 
ask him to dinner with you one day. You promise to write to 
him and you drive away wondering whether when he comes he 
will think you are swanking if you ask him to Claridge's or mean 
if you suggest Soho. 

Roy Kear suffered from none of these tribulations. It sounds a 
little brutal to say that when he had got all he could get of people 
he dmpped them; but it would take so long to put the matter 
morraelicately, and would need so subtle an adjustment of hints, 
half-tones and allusions, playful or tender, that, such being at 
bottom the fact, I think it as well to leave it at that. Most of us 
when we do a caddish thing harbour resentment against the person 
we have done it to, but Roy's heart, always in the right place, 
never permitted him such pettiness. He could use a man very 
shabbily without afterward bearing him the slightest ill-will. 

*Toor old Smith," he would say. “He is a dear; I’m so fond 
qj him. Pity he’s growing so bitter. I wish one could do some- 
thihg for him. No, I haven’t seen him for years. It’s no good 
tirying to keep up old friendships. It’s painful for both sides. The 
fiict is, one grows out of people, and the only thing is to face it." 

But if he ran across Smith at some gathering like the private 
view of the Royal Academy no one could be more cordial. He 
wrung his hand and told him how delighted he was to sec him. 
His face beamed. He shed good fellowship as the kindly sun its 
rays. Smith rejoiced in the glow of this wonderful vitality and it 
was damned decent of Roy to say he’d give his eye-teeth to have 
written a book half as good as Smith’s last. On the other hand, 
if Roy thought Smith had not seen him, he looked the other way; 
but Smith had seen him, and Smith resented being cut. Smith was 
very acid. He said that in the old days Roy had been glad enough 
to share a steak with him in a shabby restaurant and spend a 
month’s holiday in a fisherman’s cottage at St. Ives. Smith said 
that Roy was a time-server. He said he was a snob. He said he 
was a humbug. 

Smith was wrong here. The most shining characteristic of i^roy 
Kear was his sincerity. No one can be a humbug for fivt^and- 
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is the most difficult and nerve-racking 
vice lilw wcty can pursue; |t needs an unceasing vigilance and 
a rare detaciiinent of spirit* It cannott like adultery or glutj;ony, 
be iHactised at spare moments; it is a whole-time job. It needs 
also a cynical humour; although Roy laughed so much, I never 
thought he had a very quick sense of humour, and I am quite sure 
that he was incapable of cynicism. Though I have finished few 
of his novels, I have begun a good many, and to my mind his 
sincerity is stamped on every one of their multitudinous pages. 
This is clearly the chief ground of his stable popularity. Roy has 
always sincerely believed what everyone else believed at tlie 
moment. When he wrote novels about the aristocracy he sincerely 
believed that its members were dissipated and immoral, and yet 
had a certain nobility and an innate aptitude for governing Ae 
British Empire; when later he WTOte of the middle classes he 
sincerely believed that thev were the backbone of the country-. 
His vill?ins liav<. ..u been villainous, his heroes heroic, and his 
maidens chaste. 

When Roy asked the author of a flattering review to lunch it 
was because he was ^incereH’ grateful to him for his good opinion, 
and when he asked thu author of an unflattering one it was because 
he w'as sincerely concerned to improve himself. When unknown 
admirers from Texas or W’estern Australia came to London it was 
not only to cultivate hiN public that he took them to the National 
Gallcr>', it was because he was sincerely anxious to observe their 
reactions to art. You had ('^nly to hear him lecture to be convinced 
of his sincerity. 

When he stood on tlie platform, in evening dress admirably 
worn, or in a loose, much used but perfectlv cut lounge suit if it 
better fitted the occasion, and faced his audience seriously, 
frankly, but with an en :aging diffidence you could not but realise 
that he was giving himself up to his task witli complete earnestness. 
Though now and then he pretended to be at a loss for a word, it 
w’as only to make it more effective when he uttered it. His voice 
was full and manly. He told a storv" well. He was never dull. He 
was fond of lecturing upon the younger writers of England and 
America, and he explained their merits to his audience with an 
enthusiasm that attested his generosir\\ Perhaps he told almost 
too much, for when you had heard his lecture you felt that you 
realljft knew all you wanted to about them and it was quite 
unnecessary to read their books. I suppose that is why when Roy 
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had lectured in some provincial town not a single copy of the 
books of the authors he had spoken of was ever asked foTi but 
there was always a run on his own* His ener^ was prodigious. 
Not only did he make successful tours of the United States^ but 
he lectured up and down Great Britain* No club was so small, no 
society for the self-improvement of its members so insignificant, 
that Roy disdained to give it an hour of his time. Now and then 
he revised bis lectures and issued them in neat little books* Most 
people who a|:e interested in these things have at least looked 
thicMig^the works entitled Modem l<lovelisu, Russian Fkttont and 
Some and few can deny that diey exhibit a real feeling for 

j|petat^'aiad a charming personality* 

;Bu|Jpbi8 by no means es^austed his activities. He was an active 
sneilfl of the organisations that have been founded to further 
me interests of authors or to alleviate their hard lot when sickness 
or old age has brought them to penury. He was always willing to 
give his help when matters of copyright were the subject of 
legislation and he was never unprepared to take his place in those 
missions to a foreign country’ w’liich are devised to establish 
amicable relations betw’een writers of dilferent nationalities. He 
‘^uld be counted on to reply for literature at a pul^lic dinner and 
hi& was invariably on the reception committee formed to gix’e a 
proper welcome to a literary celebrity from overseas. No bazaar 
l&ked an autographed copy of at least one of his books. He never 
mfused to grant an interview. He justly said that no one knew 
better than he the hardships of the author's trade and if he could 
help a struggling journalist to earn a few guineas by having a 
pleasant chat with him he had not the inhumanity to refuse. He 
generally asked his interviewer to luncheon and seldom failed to 
cnake a good impression on him. Tlie only stipulation he made 
pvas that he should see the article before it was published. He was 
never impatient with the persons who call up the celebrated on 
the telephone at inconvenient moments to ask them, for tlie 
information of newspaper readers, whether they believe in God or 
what they eat for breakfast. He figured in every symposium and 
the public knew what he thought of prohibition, vegetarianism, 
jazz, garlic, exercise, marriage, politics and the place of women in 
the home* 

His views on marriage were abstract, for he had successfully 
evaded the state which so many artists have found diffiei|k to 
reconcile with the arduous pursuit of their calling. It was generally 
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known that he had for some years cherished a hopeless pussier 
for a married woman of rank, and though he never spoke of her 
but with chivalrous admiration, it was understood that she had 
treated him with harshness* The novels of his middle period 
reflected in their unwonted bitterness the strain to which he had 
been put. The anguish of spirit he had passed through then 
enabled him without offence to elude the advances of ladies of 
little reputation, frayed ornaments of a hectic circle, who were 
willing to exchange an uncertain present for the security of 
marriage with a successful novelist. When he saw in their bright 
eyes the shadow of the registry ojfice he told them that the 
memory of his one great love would always prevent him from 
forming any permanent tie. His quixotry might exasperate, but 
could not affront, them. He sighed a little when he reflected that 
he must be for ever denied the joys of domesticity and the satis^ 
faction of parenthood, but it was a sacrifice that he was prepared 
to make not only to his ideal, but also to the possible partner of 
his joys. He had noticed that people really do not want to be 
bothered with the wives of authors and painters. The artist who 
insisted on taking his wife herever he went only made himself a 
nuisance and indeed was in consequence often not asked to places 
he would have liked to go to; and if he left his wife at home, he 
was on his return exposed to recriminations that shattered the 
repose so essential for him to do the best that w’as in him. Alroy 
Kcar was a bachelor and now at fifts’ was likely to remain one. 

He was an example of what an aut! )r can do, and to what 
heights he can rise, bv industry, commonsense, honesty and die 
efficient combination of means and ends. He w’as a good fellow 
and none but a cross-grained carper could grudge him his success. 
1 felt that to fall asleep with his image in my mind would insure 
me a good night. I scribbled a note to Miss Fellows, knocked the 
ashes out of my pipe, put out the light in my sitting-room and 
went to bed. 


CHAPTER II 

Whbn 1 rang for my letters and the papers next morning a message 
was l^ivered to me, in answer to my note to Miss Fellows, that 
Mr. Alroy Kcar expected me at one-fifteen at his club in St. James’s 
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Street; so a litde before one I strolled round to bad 

the cocktail, which I was pretty sujQt; 

Then I wall^ down 
windows, aoM since I IhCi^ • 

watik'to'iyi9 my ap^tdEfttment tod' ptmdmiffiyfnrw^ bito 
Christie’s m«see if diere was anything I liked the lodk of. The 
aapdon had already b^un and a group of dark, smell men were 
parsing round to one another pieces of Victorian silver, while the 
auctioneer, following their gestures with bored eyes, muttered in 
a drone: ’Ten shillings offered, eleven, eleven and six” ... It was 
a fine day, early in June, and the air in King Street was bri^t. It 
made the pictures on the walls of Christie’s look very dingy. I 
went out. The people in the street walked with a kind of non- 
chalance, as though the ease of the day had entered into their 
souls and in the midst of their affairs they had a sudden and 
surprised inclination to stop and look at the picture of life. 

Roy’s club was sedate. In the ante-chamber were only an 
ancient porter and a page; and I had a sudden and melancholy 
feeling that the members were all attending the funeral of the 
head-waiter. The page, when I had uttered Roy’s name, led me 
into an empty passage to leave my hat and stick and then into an 
empty hall hung with life-sized portraits of Victorian statesmen. 
Roy got up from a leather sofa and warmly greeted me. 

“Shall we go straight up?” he said. 

I was right.in thinking that he w’ould not offer me a cocktail and 
I commended my prudence. He led me up a noble flight of 
heavily carpeted stairs, and we passed nobody on the way; we 
entered die strangers’ dining-room, and we were its only occupants. 
It was a room of some size, very clean and white, with an Adam 
window. We sat dowm by it and a demure waiter handed us the 
bin of fare. Beef, mutton and lamb, cold salmon, apple tart, 
rhubarb tart, gooseberry tart. As my eye travcHed down the 
inevitable list 1 sighed as 1 thought of the restaurants round the 
comer where there were French cooking, the clatter of life and 
pretty painted women in summer frocks. 

“I can recommend the veal-and-ham pie,” said Roy. 

«An tight.” 

*TU mix the salad myself,” he told the waiter in an off-h«ad and 
yet commanding way, and then, casting his eye once more on the 
biU of fare, generously: “And what about some asparagito to 
foHow?” 
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**That very nice/’ 

^^Aspata^ for taro and tell tiie chdP-liO choose them himself. 
Now wlmt would you like fo dhin^ Whardoyousay toabotde 
of hock? We rather fancy our hock here.” 

When I had agreed to this he told the waiter to CaQ the wine- 
steward* I could not hut admire the authoritative and yet perfectly 
polite manner in which he gave his orders. You felt that thus 
would a well-bred king send for one of his field-marshals. The 
wine-steward, portly in black, with the silver chain of his office 
round his neck, bustled in with the wine-list in his hand. Roy 
nodded to him with curt familiarity. 

“Hulloa, Armstrong, we want some of the Liebfraumilch^ 
the 71.” 

“Very good, 

“How’i> It ikM 'inrj up? Pretty well? We shan't be able to get 
any moie of it, yon ’ now.” 

“Pm afraid not, sir.” 

“ V'ell, it's no good mectim: trouble half^wav, is it, Armstrong?” 

Roy smiled at the ^ewarJ with breezy cordiality. The steward 
saw from his long experience of members that the remark needed 
an answer. 

“No, sir.” 

Roy laughed and his eye sought mine. Quite a character, 
Armstrong. 

“Well, chill it, Armstrong; not too r uch, you know, but just 
right. I want my guest to see tliat we know what’s what here.” 
He turned to me. “Armstrong's been with us for eight-and-forty 
years.” And when the winc-steward had left us: “I hope you don't 
mind coming here. It’s quiet and we can have a good talk. It’s 
ages since we did. You’re looking very fit.” 

This drew my attention to Roy’s appearance. 

“Not half so fit as you,” I answered. 

“The result of an upright, sober and godly life,” he lauglied. 
“Plenty of work. Plenty of exercise. How’s the golf? \i'e must 
have a game one of tliese days.” 

I knew that Roy was scratch and tliat nothing would please him 
less than to waste a day with so indifferent a player as myself. But 
I fete I was quite safe in accepting so vague an invitation. He 
looli^ die picture of health. His curly hair was getting very grey, 
but it suited him and made his frank, sun-burned face look 
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younger. His eyes, which looked upon the world with such a 
hearty candour, were bright and clear. He was not so slim as in 
his youth and I was not surprised that when the waiter otfered us 
rolls he asked for Ry vita. His slight corpulence only added to 
his dignity. It gave weight to his observations. Because his move^ 
ments were^a little more deliberate than they had been you had a 
comfortable feeling of confidence in him; he filled his chair with 
so much solidity that you had almost the impression that he sat 
upon a monument. 

I do not know whether, as 1 wished, 1 have indicated by my 
report of his dialogue with the waiter that his conversation was 
not as a rule brilliant or witty, but it was fluent and he laughed so 
much that you sometimes had die illusion that what he said was 
funny. He was never at a loss for a remark and he could discourse 
on the topics of the day with an ease that prevented his hearers 
from experiencing any sense of strain. 

Many authors from their preoccupation with words have the 
bad habit of choosing those they use in conversation too carefully. 
They form their sentences with unconscious care and say neither 
:i;pore nor less than they mean. It makes intercourse with them 
mmewhat formidable to persons in the upper ranks of society 
whpse vocabulary is limited by their simple spiritual needs, and 
their company consequently is sought only with hesitation. No 
constraint of this sort was ever felt with Roy. He could talk with 
a, dancing guardee in terms that were perfectly comprehensible to 
Mm and with a racing countess in the language of her stable boys. 
They said of him with enthusiasm and relief that he was not a bit 
like an author. No compliment pleased him better. The wise 
always use a number of ready-made phrases (at the moment I 
write “nobody’s business” is the most common), popular 
adjectives Glke “divine” or “shy-making”), verbs that you only 
know the meaning of if you live in the right set (like “dunch”), 
which give a homely sparkle to small talk and avoid the necessity 
of thought. The Americans, who are the most efficient people on 
the earth, have carried this device to such a height of perfection 
and have invented so wide a range of pithy and hackneyed phrases 
that they can carry on an amusing and animated conversation 
without giving a moment’s reflection to what they are saying and 
so leave their minds free to consider the more important toitters 
of big business and fornication. Roy’s repertory was ext&ive 
and his scent for the word of the minute imerring; it peppered his 
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speech, but aptlVf and he used it each time with a sort of bright 
eagerness, as diQUgh his fertile brain had just minted it. 

Now he talked of this and that, of our common friends and the 
latest books, of the opera. He was very breezy. He was always 
cordial, but to-day his cordiality took my breath away. He 
lamented that we saw one another so seldom and told me with 
the frankness that was one of his pleasantest characteristics how 
much he liked me and what a high opinion he had of me. I felt 
I must not fail to meet this friendliness half-way. He asked me 
about the book I was writing, I asked him about the book he was 
writing. We told one another that neither of us had had the 
success he deserved. We ate the veal-and-ham pie and Roy told 
me how he mixed a salad. We drank the hock and smacked 
appreciative lips. 

And I wondered when he was coming to the point. 

I could not bring myself to believe that at the height of the 
London season Alroy Kear would waste an hour on a fellow- 
writer who was not a reviewer and had no influence in any quarter 
whatever in order to talk of Matisse, the Russian Ballet and Marcel 
Proust. Besides, at the back of his gaiety I vaguely felt a slight 
apprehension. Had I not known that he was in a prosperous 
state I should have suspected that he was going to borrow a 
hundred pounds from me. It began to look as though luncheon 
would end without his finding the opportunity to say what he had 
in mind. I knew he was cautious. Perhaps he thought that this 
meeting, the first after so long a separation, had better be employed 
in establishing friendly relations, and was prepared to look upon 
the pleasant, substantial meal merely as ground bait. 

“Shall we go and have our coffee in the next room?” he said. 

“If you like.” 

“I think it’s more comfortable.” 

I followed him into another room, much more spacious, with 
great leather arm-chairs and huge sofas; there were papers and 
magazines on the tables. Two old gentlemen in a comer were 
talking in undertones. They rave us a hostile glance, but this did 
not deter Roy from offering them a cordial greeting. 

“Hullo, General,” he cried, nodding breezily. 

1 stood for a moment at the window, looking at the gaiety of 
the diiy, and wished I knew" more of the historical associations of 
St. J^fies’s Street. 1 was ashamed that I did not even know the 
flame of the club across the way and was afraid to ask Roy lest 
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he should despise me for not knowing what MMon 

knew. He called me back by asking wliig^b^T a 

brandy with my coffee, and when I refuMd, innSted, The dfuVs 
brandy was famous. We sat side by side on a so& by (he dkgant 
fir^lace and lit cigars. 

**The last time Edward Drifiield ever came to London he 
lunched with me here,” said Roy casually. “I made the old man 
try our brandy and he was delisted with it. I was staying with 
his widow over last week'cnd.” 

“Were you?” 

“She sent you all sorts of messages.” 

“That’s very kind of her. I shouldn’t have thought she 
remembered me.” 

"Oh, yes, she does. You lunched there about six years ago, 
didn’t you? She says the old man was so glad to see you.” 

“I didn’t think she was.” 

“Oh, you’re quite wrong. Of course she had to be very careful. 
The old man was pestered with people who wanted to see him 
and she had to husband his strength. She was always afraid 
he’d do too much. It’s a wonderful thing if you come to think 
of it that she should have kept him alive and in possession 
of all his faculties to the age of eighty'four. I’ve been seeing 
a good deal of her since he died. She’s awfully lonely. After 
all, she devoted herself to looking after him for twenty-five 
years. Othello’s occupation, you know. I really feel sorry for 
her.” 

“She’s still comparatively young. I dare say she’ll marry again.” 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t do that. That would be dreadful.” 

There was a slight pause while we sipped our brandy. 

“You must be one of the few persons still alive who knew 
Driffield when he was unknown. You saw quite a lot of him at 
one time, didn’t you?” 

“A certain amount. I was almost a small boy and he wis a 
middle-aged man. We weren’t boon companions, you know.” 

“Perhaps not, but you must know a great deal about him that 
other people don’t.” 

“I suppose I do.” 

“Have you ever thought of writing your recollections of him?' 

“Good heavens, no!” 

“Don’t you think you ought to? He was one of the gdhtest 
novelists of our day. The last of the Victoriaps. He was an 
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have as good a chance of surviving 
as anil^ wriftw ia the last hundred years.” 

Wwiddli'' rW Always fhoujh^ them rather boring.” 
key looked at me wi^ eyes twinkling with laughter. 
^Howlikeyou thatisi Anyhow you must admit that you Ve in 
the minority. I don’t mind telUng you that IVe read his novels 
not once or twice> but half a dozen times, and every timy I read 
them I think they’re finer. Did you read the articles that were 
written about him at his death?” 

**Some of them.” 

“The consensus of opinion was absolutely amazing. 1 read 
every one.” 

“If they all said the same thing, wasn’t that rather unnecessary?” 

Roy shrugged his massive shoulders good-^humouredly, but did 
not answer my question. 

“I thought the Times Lit. Sup , was splendid. It would have 
done the old man good to read it. I hear that the Quarterly is 
going to lia\ an article in its next number.” 

“I sdll think his novels rather boring.” 

Roy smiled indulgently. 

“Doesn’t it make you slightly uneasy to think that you disagree 
with everyone whose opinion matters?” 

“Not particularly. I’ve been writing for thirty-five years now, 
and you can’t think how many geniuses I’ve seen acclaimed, enjoy 
their hour or two of glory and vanish into obscurity. I wonder 
what’s Aa\ppened to them. Are they dead, are they shut up in 
mad-}ious^> are they hidden away i*' offices? I wonder if they 
furtively lei\id their books to the doctor and the maiden lady in 
soaie obscut\^ village. I wonder if they are still great men in some 
Italian pension.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re the flash-in-the-pans. I’ve known them.” 

“You’ve ever; lectured about them.” 

“One has to. One wants to give them a leg up if one can and 
or c knows they vA^^on't amount to anything. Hang it all, one can 
afford to be genero'is. But after all, Driffield wasn't anything like 
that. The collected t dition of his works is in thirty-seven volumes 
and the last set diat came up at Sotlieby's sold for seventy-eight 
pounds. That speaks -or itself. His sales have increased steadily 
evenweftr and last year was the best he ever had. You can take mv 
worJibr that. Mrs. Driffield showed me his accounts last time I 
was down there. Driffield has come to stay all right.” 
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*‘Who can teU?’’ 

**Well, you think you can,” replied Roy aqidly* 

I was not put out. I knew I was irritating him atu) It gave me a 
pleasant sensation. 

think the instinctive judgments I formed when I was a boy 
were right. They told me Carlyle was a great writer and I was 
ashamed that I found the French Revolution and Sartor Resartus 
unreadable. Can anyone read them now? I thought the opinions 
of others must be better than mine and I persuaded myself that 
I thought George Meredith magnificent. In my heart I found him 
afiFected, verbose and insincere. A good many people think so too 
now. Eiecause they told me that to admire Walter Pater was to 
prove myself a cultured young man, I admired Walter Pater, but 
heavens, how Marius bored me!” 

“Oh, well, I don't suppose anyone reads Pater now, and of 
course Meredith has gone all to pot and Carlyle was a pretentious 
windbag.” 

“You don't know how secure of immortality they all looked 
thirty years ago.” 

“And have you never made mistakes?” 

“One or two. I didn’t think half as much of Newman as I do 
now, and I thought a great deal more of the tinkling quatrains of 
Fitzgerald. I could not read Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister; now 1 
think it his masterpiece.” 

“And what did you think much of then that you think much of 
stiU?” 

“Well, Tristram Shandy and Amelia and Vanity 
Bovary, La Chartreuse de Parme, and Anna Karenina, i4\nd 
worth and Keats and Verlaine.” 

“If you don’t mind my saying so, I don’t think that/ 's particular 
original.” 

“I don't mind your saying so at all. I don’t tliia'k it is. But 
asked me why I believed in my own judgment, ai/*d I was tryii 
explain to you that, whatever I said out of timidi^ty and in deferen 
to the cultured opinion of the day, I didn’t really admire certa*. 
authors who were then thought admirable a’ id the event seems to 
show that I was right. And what I honestly and instinctively liked 
then has stood the test of time with me ar ^d with critical opinion 
in general.” 

Roy was silent for a moment. He loolf ed in the bottonMif hk 
cup, l^t jvhether to see if there were arfy more coffee in It or to 
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find ip «y, I did not know. I gave the clock on the 

chiinw^lece a lUnee. In a minute it would be fitting for me to 
take my leave. Perhaps I had been wrong and Roy had invited 
me only that we might idly chat of Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses. I chid myself for the uncharitable thoughts I had had of 
him. I looked at him with concern. If that was his 6nly object it 
must be that he was feeling tired or discouraged. If he was 
disinterested it could only be that for the moment at least the 
world was too much for him. But he caught my look at the clock 
and spoke. 

^ '*I don^t see how you can deny that there must be something in 
a man who’s able to carry on for sixty years, writing book after 
book, and who’s able to hold an ever-increasing public. After all, 
at Feme Court there are shelves filled with the translations of 
Driffield’s books into every language of civilised people. Of course 
I’m willing to admit that a lot he wrote seems a bit old-fashioned 
nowadav^. He flourished in a bad period and he was inclined to 
be long-winded. Most of his plots are melodramatic; but there’s 
one quality you must allow him: beauty.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“When all’s said and done, that’s the only thing that counts 
and Driffield never wrote a page that wasn’t instinct with beauty.” 

“Yes?” I said. 

“I wish you’d been there when we went down to present him 
with his portrait on his eightieth birthday. It really was a 
memorable occasion.” 


“I read about it in the papers.” 

“It wasn’t only writers, you know, it was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative gathering — science, politics, business, art, the world; I 
^^dnk you’d have to go a long way to find gathered together such 
^'<^llection of distinguished people as got out from that train at 
^^:|cstable. It was awfully moving when the P.M. presented the 
'than with the Order of Merit. He made a charming speech. 



n’t mind telling you there were tears in a good many eyes that 


“EMd Driffield cry?" 


“No, he was singularly calm. He was like he always was, rather 


shy, you know, and quiet, very well-mannered, grateful, of course, 
but dry. Mrs. Driffield didn’t want him to get overtired 

and Ij^n we went into lunch he stayed in his study, and she sent 


%n S9||iediing 


in on a tray. I slipped away while the others were 
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having their coffee. He was smoking his pi{>e at the 

portrait. I asked him what he though^ ||6lVOu£3unitc|lme, 
he jtist smiled a lltde. He asked me if I thought he eoMld take his 
teeth out and I said, No, the deputation would be oomiiv in 
presently to say good-bye to him. Then I asked him if he didn’t 
think it was a wonderful moment. ‘Rum,’ he said, ‘very rum.’ 
The fact ‘is, I suppose, he was shattered. He was a messy eater in 
his later days and a messy smoker — ^he scattered the tobacco all 
over himself what he filled his pipe; Mrs. Driffield didn’t like 
people to see him when he was like that, but of course she didn’t 
mind me; I tidied him up a bit and then they all came in and 
shook hands with him, and we went back to town.” 

I got up. 

“Well, I really must be going. It’s been awfully 'isjce seeing 
you.’* 

“I’m just gomg along to the pnvate view at the Leicester 
Galleries. I know the people there. I’ll take you m if you like.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but they sent me a card. No, I don’t 
think I’ll come.” 

We walked down the stairs and I got my hat. When we came 
out into the street and I turned toward Piccadilly, Roy said: 

“I’ll just walk up to the top with you.” He got into step with 
me. “You knew his first wife, didn’t you?” 

“Whose?” 

“Driffield’s.” 

“Oh!” I had forgotten him. “Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Fairly.” 

“I suppose she was awful.” 

“I don’t recollect that.” 

“She must have been dreadfully common. She was a barmaid, 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wonder why the devil he married her. I’ve always been given 
to understand that she was extremely unfaithful to him.” 

“Extremely.” 

“Do you remember at all what she was like?” 

“Yes, very distinctly,” I smiled. “She was sweet” 

Roy gave a short laugh. 

“Tint’s not the general impression.” 

I did dot answer. We had reached Piccadilly, and stt^j^ping I 
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He shook it, but I fancied without his 
usual lutd the impression that he was disappointed 

witiy'OttriWisiftttag.’ I could not imagine why. Whatever he had 
wauled of me 1 had not been able to do, for the reason that he 
had given me no inkling of what it waS, and as I strolled tinder 
the arcade of the Ritz Hotel and along the park railings till I 
came opposite Half Moon Street I wondered if my manner had 
been more than ordinarily forbidding. It was quite evident that 
Roy had felt the moment inopportune to ask me to grant him a 
favour. 

ft I walked up Half Moon Street. After the gay tumult of 
Piccadilly it had a pleasant silence. It was sedate and respectable. 
Most of the houses let apartments, but this was not advertised by 
the vulgarity of a card; some had a brightly polished brass plate, 
like a doctor’s, to aimounce the fact and others the word Apart' 
ments neatly painted on the fanlight. One or two with an added 
discretion merely gave the name of the proprietor, so diat if you 
were ignoiant you miglit have thought it a tailor’s or a money- 
lender’s. There was none of the congested traffic of Jermyn 
Street, where also they let rooms, but here and there a smart car, 
unattended, stood outside a door and occasionally at another a 
taxi deposited a iniddle-aged lady. You had the feeling that die 
people who lodged here were not gay and a trifle disreputable as 
in Jermyn Street, racing men who rose in the morning with head- 
aches and asked for a hair of the dog that bit them, but respectable 
women from the country who came up for six weeks for the 
London season and elderly gendemen who belonged to exclusive 
clubs. You felt that thev came year after year to the same house 
and perhaps had known the proprietor when he was stiU in private 
service. My own Miss Fellows had been cook in some very good 
places, but you would never have guessed it had you seen her 
walking along to do her shopping in Shepherd’s Market. She was 
not stout, red-faced and blowsy as one expects a cook to be; she 
was spare and very upnght, neady but fashionably dressed, a 
woman of middle age with determined features; her lips were 
rouged and she wore an eye-^ass. She was businesslike, quiet, 
coolly cynical and very expensive. 

The rooms I occupied were on the ground floor. The parlour 
was jypered with an old marbled paper and on the w'alls woe 
wauAiblours of romantic scenes, cavaliers bidding good-bye to 
thdrJltdles and knights of old banqueting in stately halls; there 
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were large ferns in pots, and the arm'diaits With 

faded leather. There was about the room an of the 

eighteen-eighties, and when I looked out of the wthdow I expected 
to see a private hansom rather than a Chrysler. The curtains were 
of a heavy red rep. 


CHAPTER m 

I HAD a good deal to do that afternoon, but my conversation with 
Roy and the impression of the day before yesterday, the sense of 
a past that still dwelt in the minds of men not yet old, that my 
room, I could not tell why, had given me even more strongly than 
osual as I entered it, inveigled my thoughts to saunter down the 
toad of memory. It was as though all the people who had at one 
time and another inhabited my lodging pressed upon me with 
their old-fashioned ways and odd clothes, men with mutton-chop 
whiskers in frock-coats and women in bustles and flounced skirts. 
The nunble of London, which I did not know if I imagined or 
heard (my house was at the top of Half Moon Street), and the 
beauty of the sunny June day (le vierge, le vivace et le hel aujout' 
d'hui), gave my reverie a poignancy which was not quite painful. 
The past I looked at seemed to have lost its reality and I saw it as 
though it were a scene in a play and 1 a spectator in the back row 
of a dark.gallery. But it was all very clear as far as it went. It was 
not misty like life as one leads it when the ceaseless throng of 
impressions seems to rob them of outline, but sharp and definite 
like a landscape painted in oils by a painstaking artist of the 
middle-Victorian era. 

1 fancy that life is more amusing now than it was forty years ago 
and I have a notion that people are more amiable. They may have 
been worthier then, possessed of more solid virtue as, I am told, 
dtey were possessed of more substantial knowledge; I do not 
know. I know they were more cantankerous; they ate too much, 
many of them drank too much, and they took too little exercise. 
Thdr livers were out of order and their digestions often impaired. 
They were irritable. I do not speak of London, of which I knew 
nothing till I was grown up, nor of grand people who hunt^ and 
shot, but of the countryside and of the modest persons, gedll|||tnen 
of snudl inpans, clergymen, retired officers and such-like whd made 
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up ^ The dullness of their lives was almost 

incredilalieC were no golf links; at a few houses was an ilh 

kept'^tennis courti but it was only the very young who played; 
there was a dance once a year in the Assembly Rooms; carnage 
folk went for a drive in the afternoon; the others went for a 
“constitutional'^ You may say that they did not miss amuse- 
ments they had never thought of, and that they created excitement 
for themselves from the small entertainment (tea when you were 
asked to bring your music and you sang the songs of Maude 
Valerie White and Tosti) which at infrequent intervals they 
offered one another; the days were very long; they were bored. 
People who were condemned to spend their lives within a mile of 
one another quarrelled bitterly and, seeing each other every day 
in the town, cut one another for twenty years. They were vain, 
pig-headed and odd. It was a life that perhaps formed queer 
characters; people were not bO like one another as now and they 
acquired small celebrity bv their idiosyncrasies, but they were 
not easy co get on with. It may be that we are flippant and careless, 
but we accept one another without the old suspicion; our manners, 
rough and ready, are kindly; we are more prepared to give and 
take and we are not so crabbed. 

I lived with an uncle and aunt on the outskirts of a little 
Kentish town by the sea. It was called Blackstable and my imcle 
was the vicar. My aunt was a German. She came of a very noble 
but impoverished family, and the only portion she brought her 
husband was a marquetr>^ writing-desk, made for an ancestor in 
the seventeenth century, and a set of tumblers. Of these only a 
few remained when I entered upon the scene and they were used 
I as ornaments in the drawing-room. I liked the grand coat-of-arms 
with which they w^ere heavily engraved. There were I don't know 
how many quarterings, which my aunt used demurely to explain 
to me, and the supporters were fine and the crest emerging from 
a crown incredibly romantic. She was a simple old lady, of a 
meek and Christian disposition, but she had not, though married 
for more than thirty years to a modest parson with very little 
income beyond his stipend, forgotten that she was hochwohlgeboren. 
When a rich banker from London, with a name that in these days 
is famous in finmeial circles, took a neighbouring house for the 
sumj^f: holidays, though my uncle called on him (chiefly, I 
suraKkf to get a subscription to the Additional Curates Society), 
she imsed to do so because he was in trade. No one thought 
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her a snob. It was accepted as perfectly Imikei 

had a little boy of my own age, and, I became 

acquainted with him. I stiU remember the dbdMdOQfihaireiu^ 
when I asked if I might bring him to the vicarage; fietimlssion was 
reluctantly given me, but I was not allowed to go in return to his 
house.% My aunt said I’d be wanting to go to the coal merchant’s 
next, and my uncle said: 

**Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

The banker used to come to church every Sunday morning, and 
he always put half a sovereign in the plate, but if he thought his 
generosity made a good impression he was much mistaken. All 
Blackstable knew, but only thought him purse-proud. 

Blackstable consisted of a long winding street that led to the sea, 
with Utde two^torey houses, many of them residential but with 
' a good many shops; and from this ran a certain number of short 
streets, recently built, that ended on one side in the country and 
on the other in the marshes. Round about the harbour was a 
congeries of narrow winding alleys. Colliers brought coal from 
Newcasde to Blackstable and the harbour was animated. When I 
was old enough to be allowed out by myself 1 used to spend hours 
wandering about there looking at the rough grimy men in their 
jerseys and watching the coal bemg unloaded. 

It was at Blackstable that I first met Edward Driffield, i was 
fifteen and had just come back from school for the summer 
holidays. The morning after I got home I took a towel and 
bathing drawers and went down to the beach. The sky was 
unclouded and the air hot and bright, but the North Sea gave it a 
pleasant tang so that it was a delight just to live and breathe. In 
winter the natives of Blackstable walked down the empty street 
with a hurried gait, screwing themselves up in order to expose as 
litde surface as possible to the bitterness of the east wind, but 
now they dawdled; they stood about in groups in the space 
between the “Duke of Kent” and the “Bear and Key”. You heard 
a hum of their East-Anglian speech, drawling a little with an accent 
that may be ugly, but in which from old association I still find a 
leisurely charm. They were fresh-complexioned, with blue eyes 
and high cheek-bones, and their hair was light. They had a clean, 
honest and ingenuous look. 1 do not think they were very 
inteDigent, but they were guileless. They looked health;^ and 
though not tall for the most part were strong and active. a|here 
was Ihde wheeled traffic in Blackstable in those days and the groups 
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llMt die toad chatting'seldom had to move for any* 

t]dog%^£iw|(n!tol^8 dogcart or the baker’s trap. 

ll» bank, I called in to say how-do-you-do to the 
maziiigert was my uncle’s churchwarden, and when I came 
out met my iincle’s curate. He stopped and shook hands with 
me. He was walking with a stranger. He did not Introduce me to 
him. He was a smallish man with a beard and he was dressed 
rather loudly in a bright brown knickerbocker suit, the breeches 
very tight, with navy-blue stockings, black boots and a billycock 
hat. Knickerbockers were uncommon then, at least in Blacksmble, 
*'*and being young and fresh from school I immediately set the 
fellow down as a cad. But while I chatted with the curate he 
looked at me in a friendly way, with a smile in his pale blue eyes. 
I felt that for two pins he would have joined in the conversation 
and I assumed a haughty demeanour. I was not going to run the 
risk of being spoken to by a chap who wore knickerbockers like 
a gamekeeper nnd I resented the familiarity of his good-humoured 
expression. I was myself faultlessly dressed in white flannel 
trousers, a blue blazer with the arms of my school on the breast 
pocket, and a black-and-white straw hat with a very wide brim. 
The curate said that he must be getting on (fortunately, for I never 
knew how to break away from a meeting in the street and would 
endure agonies of shyness while I looked in vain for an oppor- 
tunity), but said that he would be coming up to the vicarage that 
afternoon and would I tell my uncle. The stranger nodded and 
smiled as we parted, but I gave him a stony stare. I supposed he 
was a summer visitor and in Blackstable we did not mix with the 
summer visitors. W^e thought London people vulgar. We said 
it was horrid to have all that rag-tag and bobtail down from town 
every year, but of course it was all right for the tradespeople. 
Even they, however, gave a faint sigh of relief when September 
came to an end and Blackstable <'ank back into its usual peace. 

When I went home to dinner, my hair insufficiently dried and 
clinging dankly to my head, I remarked that I had met the curate 
and he was coming up that afternoon. 

“Old Mrs. Shepherd died last night,” said my uncle in 
explanation. 

The curate’s name was Gallow^ay; he was a tall, thin, ungainly 
man with untidy black hair and a small sallow dark face. I suppose 
he#a$ quite young, but to me he seemed middle-aged. He talked 
ve^ quickly and gesticulated a great deal. This made people 
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think him rather queer and my uncle would ao| |M|^ him 
but that he was very energetic, and my unde, 
was glad to have someone to take so much 
After he had finished die business that had 
vicange Mr. Oa&oway came in to say ho>w«do<yott^ 
aa|ced him to stay to tea. 
was that y6u were with this morning?*' I asked hiilias he 
sdt'dvwn. 

r^Ob, diat was Edward Driffield. I didn’t introduce him. I 



iodw 
my aunt 


wasn’t sum tf your unde would wish you to know him.” 

”I diink it would be most undesirable,” said my unde. 

*^Why, uHho is he? He’s not a Blackstable man, is he?” 

“He was bom in the parish,” said my uncle. “His father was 
old Miss 'Wol^t’s bailiffi at Feme Court. But they were chapel 
people.” 

‘^ie married a Blackstable girl,” said Mr. Galloway. 

“In church, I believe,” said my aunt. “Is it true that she was a 
barmaid at the ‘Railway Arms’?” 

“She looks as if she might have been something like that,” said 
Mr. Galloway with a smile. 

“Are they going to stay long”’ 

‘‘Yes, I think so. Thev’ve taken one of tho<>c iiouses in that 
street where the Congregational chapel is,” said tlie curate. 

At that time in Blackstable, though the new streets doubtless 
had nameSi nobody knew or ui>ed them. 

“Is he coming to church?*’ asked my uncle. 

“I haven’t actually talked to him about it yet,” answered Mr. 
Galloway* “He’s quite an educated man, you know.” 

“I can hardly believe that,” said my uncle. 

“He was at Haversham School, I understand, and he got any 
number of scholarships and prizes. He got a scholarship at 
Wadham, but he ran away to sea instead.” 

“Fd heard he was rather a harum-scarum,” said my uncle. 

“He doesn’t look much like a sailor,” I remarked. 

“Oh, he gave up the sea many years ago. He’s been all sorts of 
things since then.” 

“Jack of all trades and master of none,” said my uncle. 

“Now, I understand, he’s a writer.” 

“That won’t last long,” said my uncle. 

I had never known a writer before; I was interested, 

“What A>es he write?” I asked. “Books?” 
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90f* said the curate, “and articles. He had a novel 
He's promised to lend it me.” 

**1 my time on rubbish ifi your place,” said my 

tutcle, am pPf&C read anything but The Times and die Quardian. 
ie caUedr’ I asked. 

'“m tbld me the title, but I llbtget it.” 

“Anyhow, it's quite unnecessary that you should toKnr,” said 
my unde. “I diould very much object to your reading trashy 
novels. During your holidays the best thing you can do Is to keep 
out in the open air. And you have a holiday task, I presume?” 

I had. It was Jvanhoe. I had read it when I was ten, and the 
notion of reading it again and writing an essay on it bored me to 
distraction. 

When I consider the greatness that Edward Driffield afterward 
achieved I cannot but smile as I remember the fashion in which 
he was discussed at my uncle’s table. When he died a little while 
ago and an agitation arose among his admirers to have him buried 
in Westminster Abbey the present incumbent at Blackstable, my 
uncle’s successor twice removed, wrote to the Daily Mail pointing 
out that Driffield was bom in the parish and not only had passed 
long years, espcci Jlv the last twenty'five of his life, in the neigh- 
bourhood, but had laid there the scene of some of his most 
famous books; it was only becoming then that his bones should 
rest in the churchyard where under the Kentish elms his father 
md mother dwelt in peace. There was relief in Blackstable when, 
lie Dean of Westminster having somewhat curtly refused the 
\bbey, Mrs. Driffield sent a dignificu letter to the Press in which 
she expressed her confidence that she was carrying out the dearest 
vishes of her dead husband in having him buried among the 
simple people he knew and loved so well. Unless the notabilities 
>f Blackstable have very much changed since my day I do not 
jelieve they vastly liked that phrase about ‘‘simple people”, but, 
IS I afterward learnt, they had never been able to “abide” the 
second Mrs. Driffield. 


CHAPTER IV 

To luy surprise, two or three days after I lunched with Alroy Kear 
received a letter ftom Edward Driffield’s widow. It ran as follows: 
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Dear Friend, 

I hear that you had a long talk with Rdj 
Driffield and I am so gIad.,to know that you 

o/im.^sdm to,mof 

if you home in youf'po^moiA'an^^ 
t foyoii and if sd whether you woi4d have 


ibevdjpkasediflcouldpersuadejytiUtocomdo 
dtm days and stay with me. I live very quietly now and have no one 
here, so please dioose your own time. I shall be delighted to sei you 
s^ain and have a talk of old times. I have a particular service I want 
you to do me and I am sure that for the sake of my dear dead husband 
not refuse. 

Yours ever sincerely^ 

Amy Dri^ld. 


I had seen Mrs. Driffield only once and she but mildly interested 
nfe; I do not like being addressed as ‘'dear friend’’; that alone 
WO^d have been enough to make me decline her invitation; and I 
was exasperated by its general character which, however ingenious 
excuse I invented, made the reason I did not go quite obvious, 
namely, that I did not want to. I had no letters of Driffield’s. 1 
suppose years ago he had written to me several times, brief notes, 
but he was then an obscure scribbler and even if I ever kept letters 
it would never have occurred to me to keep his. How was I to 
know that he was going to be acclaimed as the greatest novelist of 
bur day?* I hesitated only because Mrs. Driffield said she wanted 
pae to do something for her. It w’ould certainly be a nuisance, but 
it would be churlish not to do it if I could, and after all her 
husband was a very distinguished man. 

The letter came by the first post and after breakfast I rang up 
Roy. As soon as I mentioned my name I was put through to him 
by his secretary. If I were writing a detective story I should 
ixnmediately have suspected that my call was awaited, and Roy’s 
virile voice calling hullo would have confirmed my suspicion. No 
one could naturaUy be quite so cheery so early in the morning. 

*T hope I didn’t wake you,” I said. 

^‘Good God, no.” His healthy laugh rippled along the wires. 
‘‘Fve been up since seven. I’ve been riding in the parkin . Fm just 
going to have breakfast. Come along and have it with nia.*’ 

have a great affection for you, Roy,” I answered, “but I don’t 
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dilolc ycKl't|j»jl|C 90tt of person I’d care to have breakfast with. 

luid mine. Look here, I’ve just had a letter 
asking me to go down and stay.” 
toe aim was going to ^ Wemi^godown 

tomiSfil* got quite a g^graus court and one very 

wdL '1 Ihi^ you’d like it.” 

”What is it that she wants me to do?” 

’’Ah, I think she’d like to tell you diat herself.” 

There was a softness in Roy’s voice such as I imaghmd he wonld 
vise if he were telling a prospective father that his wife was about 
to gratify his wishes. It cut no ice with me. 

“Come off it, Roy,” I said. “I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff. Spit 't out.” 

There was a nc inent’s pause at the other end of (he telephone. 
I felt that Roy did not like my expression. 

“Ate you busy this morrmg?” he asked suddenly. “I’d lUce to 
come and see you. ’ 

“All right, come on. I shall be in till one.” 

“I’ll be round in about an hour.” 

I replaced the receiver and relit my pipe. I gave Mrs. Driffield’s 
letter a second gla ce. 


I remembered vividly the luncheon to which she referred. 
I happened to be staving for a long week'Cnd not far from 
Tercanbury with a certam Lady Hodmarsh, the clever and hand' 
some American wife of a sporting baronet with no intelligence and 
charming manners. Perhaps to relieve the tedium of domestic life 
she was in the habit of entertaining persons connected with the 
arts. Her parties were mixed and gay. Members of the nobility 
and gentry mingled with astonishment and an uneasy awe with 
painters, writers and actors. Lady Hodmarsh neither read the 
books nor looked at the pictures of the people to whom she 
offered hospitality, but she liked their company and enjoyed the 
feeling it gave her of bemg in the artistic know. When on this 
occasion the conversation happened to dwell for a moment on 
Edward Driffield, her most celebrated neighbour, and I mentioned 
that I had at one time known him very w’ell she proposed that we 
should go over and lunch with him on Monday when a number of 
her guests were going back to London. I demurred, for I had not 
feen Driffidd for five and diirty years and I could not believe that 
he would remember me; and if he did (though this I kept to 
piymdO I could not believe that it would be with pleasure. But 
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there was a young peer there, a certain Lord 
inclinations so violent that, instead of ruling 9# the 

laws of man and nature have decreed, he devoted hie metgy to 
the composition of detective novels. His curiosity to see Driffield 
was boundless and the moment Lady Hodmarsh made her 
suggestion he said it would be too divine. The star guest of the 
patty was a big young fat duchess and it appeared that her 
admiratidn for the famous writer was- so intense that she was 
prepared to cut an engagement in London and not go up till the 
afternoon. 

“That would make four of us,” said Lady Hodmarsh. “I don’t 
think they could manage more than that. I'll wire to Mrs. 
Driffield at once.” 

I could not see myself going to see Driffield in that company and 
tried to throw cold water on the scheme. 

“It'll only bore him to death,” I said. “He'll hate having a lot 
of strangers barging in on him like this. He's a very old man.” 

“That’s why if they want to see him they’d better see him now. 
He can’t last much longer. Mrs. Driffield says he likes to meet 
people. They never see anybody but the doctor and the parson 
and it’s a change for them. Mrs. Driffield said I could always 
bring anyone interesting. Of course she has to be very careful. 
He's pestered by all sorts of people who want to see him just out 
of idle curiosity, and interviewers and authors who want him to 
read dieir books, and silly hysterical women. But Mrs. Driffield 
is wonderfuL She keeps everyone away from him but those she 
thinks he'ought to see. I mean, he’d be dead in a week if he saw 
everyone who wants to see him. She has to think of his strength. 
Naturally we’re different.” 

Of course I thought I was; but as I looked at them I perceived 
riiat the duchess and Lord Scallion thought they were too; so it 
seemed best to say no more. 

We drove over in a bright yellow Rolls. Feme Court was three 
miles from Blackstable. It was a stucco house built, I suppose, 
about 1840, plain and unpretentious, but substantial; it was the 
same back and front, with two large bows on each side of a Hat 
piece In which was the front door, and there were two large bows 
on die first floor. A plain parapet hid the low roof. It stood in 
about an acre of garden, somewhat overgrown with tcees, but 
neady tended, and from the drawing'room window you had a 
pleas^ view of woods and green downland. The drawing'CSOm 
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waa exactly as you felt a drawing-room in a country 

house bf ^iiaibA^ size should be furnished that it was slightly 
diScCNQtcettih^ dean bright chintzes covered the coinfonable 
chairs and the large sofa, and the curtains were of the same bright 
cl^ chintz. On little Chippendale tables stood large Oriental 
bowls filled with pot-pourri. On the cream-coloured walls were 
pleasant water-colours by painters well known at the beginning of 
this century. There were great masses of flowers charmingly 
arranged, and on the grand piano in silver frames photographs of 
celebrated actresses, deceased authors and minor royalties. 

It was no wonder that the duchess cried out that it was a lovely 
room. It was just the kind of room in which a distinguished 
writer should spend the evening of his days. Mrs. Driffield 
received us with modest assurance. She was a woman of about 
five-and-forty, I judged, with a small sallow face and neat sharp 
features. She had a black cloche hat pressed tight down on her 
head and wore a grey coat and skirt. Her figure was slight and 
she VfLo tall nor short, and she looked trim, competent 

and alert. She might have been the squire's widowed daughter, 
who ran the parish and had a peculiar gift for organisation. She 
introduced us to a clerg^^man and a lady, who got up as we were 
shown in. They h ere the Vicar of Blackstable and his wife. Lady 
Hodmarsh and the duchess immediately assumed the cringing 
affability that persons of rank assume with their inferiors in order 
to show them that they are not in the least conscious of any 
difference in station between them. 

Then Edward Driffield came in. I had seen portiaits of him 
From time to time in the illustrated papers but it was with dismay 
that I saw him in the flesh. He was smaller than I remembered 
md very thin, his head was barely covered with fine silvery hair, 
iie was clean-shaven and his skm was almost transparent. His blue 
;yes were very pale and the rims of his eyelids red. He looked an 
Did, old man, hanging on to mortality by a thread; he wore very 
white false teeth and they iiiade his smile seem forced and stiff. 

[ had never seen him but bearded, and his lips were thin and pallid. 
iie was dressed in a new, well-cut suit of blue serge and his low 
:ollar, two or three sizes too large for him, showed a wrinkled, 
scraggy neck. He wore a neat black tie with a pearl in it. He 
ooked % little like a dean in mufti on his summer holiday in 
Switzectod. 

Driffield gave him a quick glance as he came in and smiled 
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encouragingly; she must have been satisfied with of 

his appearance. He shook hands with his guests afiiid fA Mdh said 
something civil. When he came to me he said: 

“It’s very good of a busy and successful man like you tx> come 
all this way to see an old fogey.” / 

I was a trifle taken aback, for he spoke as though he had never 
seen me before, and I was afraid my friends would think I had 
been boasdng when I claimed at one time to have known him 
intimately. I wondered if he had completely forgotten me. 

“I don’t know how many years it is since we last met,” I said, 
trying to be hearty. 

He looked at me for what I suppose was no more than a few 
seconds, but for what seemed to me quite a long time, and then I 
had a sudden shock; he gave me a litde wink. It was so quick that 
nobody but I could have caught it, and so unexpected in that 
dikinguished old face that I could hardly believe my eyes. In a 
moment his face was once more composed, intelligently benign 
and quietly observant. Luncheon was announced and we trooped 
nto the dining'room. 

This also was in what can only be described as the acme of good 
taste. On the Chippendale sideboard were silver candlesticks. 
We sat on Chippendale chairs and ate off a Chippendale table. 
In a silver bowl m the middle were roses and round this were 
'silver dishes With chocolates in them and peppermint creams; the 
silver salt'Cellars were brightly polished and evidently Georgian. 
On the cream'coloured walls were mezzotints of ladies painted by 
Sir Peter Lely and on the chimney-piece a garniture of blue delf. 
The service was conducted by two maids m brown uniform and 
Mrs. Driffield in the midst of her fluent conversation kept a wary 
eye on them. 1 wondered how she had managed to train these 
buxom Kentish girls (their healthy colour and high cheek-bones 
betrayed the fact that they were “local”) to such a pitch of 
eflkiency. The lunch was just right for the occasion, smart but 
not showy, fillets of sole rolled up and covered with a white 
sauce, roast chicken, with new potatoes and green peas, asparagus 
and gooseberry fool. It was the dining-room and the lunch and 
the manner which you felt exactly fitted a literary gent of great 
cdebrity but moderate wealth. 

Mis. Driffield, like the wives of most men of lettent, was a great 
taUcer and she did not let the conversation at her end of table 
flag; so that, however much we might have wanted to hear 
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her husbailid WW saying at the other, we had no opportunity. She 
was gay and‘,Jil^i^tiy> Though Edward Driffield’s indifferent 
health ahd age obliged her to live most of the year in the 
country, she managed notwithstanding to run up to town often 
enough ^ heep abreast of what was going on and she was soon 
engaged with Lord Scallion in an animated discussion of the plays 
in the London theatres and the terrible crowd at the Royal 
Academy. It had taken her two visits to look at all the pictures 
and even then she had not had time to see die water'Colours. She 
liked watercolours so much; they were unpretentious; she hated 
d^pgs to be pretentious. 

So that host and hostess should sit at the head and foot of the 
table, the vicar sat next to Lord Scallion and his wife next to the 
duchess. The duchess engaged her in conversation on the subject 
of workingclass dwellings, a subject on which she seemed to be 
much more at home than the parson’s lady, and my attention 
being thus set free I watched Edward Driffield He was talking to 
Lady Hcim-ioh She was apparently telling him how to write a 
novel and giving him a list of a few that he really ought to read. 
He listened to her with what looked like polite interest, putting 
in now and then a remark in a voice too low for me to catch, and 
when she made a jf -t (she made them frequently and often good 
ones) he gave a little chuckle and shot her a quick look that 
seemed to say: This woman isn’t such a damned fool after all. 
Remembering the past, I asked myself curiously what he thought 
of this grand companv, his neatly tumed-out wife, so competent 
and discreetly managing, and the elegant surroundings in which 
he lived. I wondered if he regretted his early days of adventure. 
I wondered if all this amused him or if the amiable civility of his 
manner masked a hideous boredom. Perhaps he felt my eyes 
upon him, for he raised his. They rested on me for a while with 
a thoughtful look, mild and yet oddly scrutinising, and then 
suddenly, unmistakably this time, he gave me another wink. The 
frivolous gesture in that old, withered face was more than startling, 
it was embarrassing; I did not know what to do. My lips outlined 
a dubious smile. 

But the duchess joining in the conversation at the head of the 
table, the vicar’s wife turned to me. 

“You knew him many years ago, didn’t you?” she asked me in 
a low tone. 
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She gave the company a glance to see ihit 
tqus. 

"His wife is anxious that you shouldn’t caH dd* flaemorles 
that mi|^t be painful to him. He’s very frail, you know, and the 
least Jhing upsets him." 

"I’fl be very careful.” 

"The way she looks after him is simply wonderful. Her 
devotion is a lesson to all of us. She realises what a precious 
charge it is. Her unselfishness is beyond words." She lowered 
her voice a little more. “Of course he’s a very old man and old 
men sometimes are a little trying; I’ve never seen her out of 
patience. In her way she’s just as wonderful as he is." 

These were the sort of remarks to which it was difficult to find 
a reply, but I felt that one was expected of me. 

"Considering everything I think he looks very well,” I 
murmured. 

"He owes it all to her." 

At the end of luncheon we went back into the drawing-room 
and after we had been standing about for two or three minutes 
Edward Driffield joined me. I was talking with the vicar and for 
want of anything better to say was admiring the charming view. 

1 turned to my host. 

"I was just saying how picturesque that little row of cottages is 
down there.” 

“From here.” Driffield looked at their broken outline and an 
ironic sn^e curled his thin lips. “1 was born in one of them. 
Rum, isn’t it?" 

But Mrs. Driffield came up to us with bustling geniality. Her 
voice was brisk and melodious. 

“Oh, Edward, I’m sure the duchess would like to see your 
writing-room. She has to go almost immediately.” 

"I’m so sorry, but I must catch the three-eighteen from 
Tercanbury," said the duchess. 

We'ftled into Driffield’s study. It was a large room on the other 
side of the house, looking out on the same view as the dining- 
Iroom, with a bow window. It was the sort of room that a devoted 
wife would evidently arrange for her literary husband. It was 
scrupulously tidy and large bowls of flowers gave it a feminine 
touch. 

"This is the desk at which he’s written all his later woHsu," said 
Mrs. Driffield, closing a book that was open face-downwi^ qO it. 
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hit’s ^ in the third volume of the idition de luxe. 

^t’s a 

We aft'^adUbta the writing-table, and Lady Hodmarsh, when 
she thought no one was looldng, ran her fingers along its under 
edge to see if it was genuine. Mrs. Driffield gave us a quick, bright 
smile. 

'‘Would you like to see one of his manuscripts?*’ 

"I’d love to,” said the duchess, "and then I simply must bolt.” 

Mrs. Driffield took from a shelf a manuscnpt bound in blue 
morocco, and while the rest of the party reverently examined it 
I had a look at the books with which the room was lined. As 
authors will, I ran my eye round quic^^ly to see if there were any 
of mine, but could not find one; I saw, however, a complete set 
of Alroy Kear’s and a great many novels in bright bindings, which 
looked suspiciously unread; I guessed that they were the works of 
authors who had sent them to the master m homage to his talent 
and perhaps the hope of a few’ words of eulogy that could be used 
in the pL»biis;it.i*s advertisements. But all the books were so 
neatly arranged, they were so clean, that I had the impression they 
were very seldom read. Tliere was the Oxford Dictionary and 
there were standard editions in grand bindings of most of the 
English classics, Ficiding, Boswell, Hazlitt and so on, and there 
were a great many books on the sea; I recognised the variously 
coloured, untidy volumes of the sailing directions issued by the 
Admiralty, and there w’ere a number of works on gardening. The 
room had the look not of a writer’s w^orkshop, but of a memorial 
to a great name, and you could almost see already the desultory 
tripper wandering in for w’ant of sometiiing better to do and smell 
the rather musty, close smell of a museum that few visited. I had 
a suspicion that nowadays if Driffield read anything at all it was 
the Qardener's Chronicle or the Shipping Qazette, of which I saw a 
bundle on a table in the comer. 

When the ladies had seen all they wanted we bade our hosts 
farewell. But Lady Hodmarsh w^as a w’oman of tact and it must 
have occurred to her that 1, the excuse for the party, had scarcely 
had a word with Edward Driffield, for at the door, enveloping me 
with a friendly smile, she said to him: 

"I was so interested to hear that you and Mr. Ashen Jen had 
known one another years and years ago. Was he a nice little 
boy?” 

Driffield looked at me for a moment with that level, ironic gaze 
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of his. I had the impression that if there had been nohpdy there 
he would have put his tongue out at me. 

“Shy,” he replied. “I tau^t him to tide a btoyde.” 

We got once more into the huge yellow Rolls drove off. 

“He*s too sweet,” said the duchess. “I’m so glad we went.” 

“He has such nice manners, hasn’t he?” said Lady Hodmarsh. 

“You didn’t really expect him to eat his peas with a knife, did 
you?” I asked. 

“I wish he had,” said Scallion. “It would have been so 
picturesque.” 

“I believe it’s very difficult,” said the duchess. “I’ve tried over 
and over again and I can never get them to stay on.” 

“You have to spear them,” said Scallion. 

“Not at all,” retorted the duchess. “You have to balance them 
on the flat, and they roll like the devil.” 

“What did you t^k of Mrs. Driffield?” asked Lady Hodmarsh. 

“I suppose she serves her purpose,” said the duchess. 

“He’ s so old, poor darling, he must have someone to look after 
him. You know she was a hospital nurse?” 

“Oh, was she?” said the duchess. “I thought perhaps she’d 
been his secretary or typist or something.” 

“She’s quite nice,” said Lady Hodmarsh, warmly defending a 
friend. 

“Oh, quite.” 

“He had a long illness about twenty years ago, and she was his 
nurse then, and after he got well he married her.” 

“Funny how men will do that. She must have been years 
younger than him. She can’t be more than — what? — ^forty or 
forty-five.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think s©. Forty-seven, say. I’m told she’s 
done a great deal for him. I mean, she’s made Hm quite present- 
able. Alroy Kear told me that before that he was almost too 
bohemian.” 

“As a rule authors’ wives are odious.” 

“It’ s such a bore having to have them, isn’t it?” 

“Crashing. I wonder they don’t see that themselves.” 

“Poor wretches, they often suffer from the delusion that people 
find them interesting,” I murmured. 

We reached Tercanbury, dropped the duchess at the station and 
drove on. » 
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CHAPTER V 

It was true that Edward Driffield had taught me to bicycle. That 
was indeed how I first made his acquaintance. I do not know how 
long the safety bicycle had been invented, but I know that it was 
not common in the remote part of Kent in which I lived and when 
you saw someone speeding along on solid tyres you turned round 
and looked till he was out of sight. It was still a matter for 
jocularity on the part of middle-aged gentlemen who said Shank’s 
poftiy was good enough for them, and for trepidation on the part 
of elderly ladies who made a dash for the side of the road when 
they saw one coming. I had been for some time filled with envy 
of the boys whom I saw riding into the school grounds on their 
bicycles. It gave a prett^^ opportunity for showing off when you 
entered the gateway without holding on to the handles. I had 
persuaded mv uncl^ to let me have one at the beginning of the 
summer holidays, and though my aunt wa*? against it, since she 
said I should only break my neck, he had yielded to my pertinacity 
more willingly because I was of course pacing for it out of my own 
money. I ordered it before scliool broke up and a few days later 
the carrier brought it over from Tercanbury. 

I was determined to learn to ride it by myself and chaps at 
school had told me that they had learned in half an hour. I tried 
and tried and at last came to the conclusion that I was abnormally 
stupid, but even after niv pride was sufficiently humbled for me to 
allow the gardener to hold me up I secTued at the end of the first 
morning no nearer to being able to get on by myself than at the 
.beginning. Next day, however, thinking that the carriage drive at 
the vicarage was too winding to give a fellow a proper chance, I 
wheeled the bicycle to a road not far away which I knew was 
perfectly flat and straight and so solitary that no one would see 
me making a fool of myself. I tried several times to mount, but 
fell off each time. I barked my shins against the pedals and got 
very hot and bothered. After I had been doing this for about an 
hour, though I began to think that God did not intend me to ride 
a bicycle, but was determined (unable to bear the tliought of the 
sarcasms of my imcle, his representative at Blackstable) to do so 
all the same, to my disgust 1 saw two people on bicycles coming 
along the deserted road. I Immediately wheeled my machine to 
the and sat down on a stile, looking out to sea in a nonchalant 
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way as diough I had been for a ride and wtte aHttog thm 
wrapped in contemplation of the vasty oceaiy f jttijr eyet 
dreamily averted from the two persons vrtXt ndVancini 
towards me, but 1 felt that they were coming nearer, and through 
the comer of my eye I saw that they were a man and a woman. 
As they passed me the woman swerved violently to my side of the 
road and, crashing against me, fell to the ground. 

“Oh^ I’m sorry,” she said. “I knew I should fall off the moment 
I saw you.” 

It was impossible under the circumstances to preserve my 
appearance of abstraction and, blushing furiously, I said that it 
didn’t matter at all. 

The man had got off as she fell. 

“You haven’t hurt yourself?” he asked. 

‘ “Oh. no.” 

1 recognised him then as Edward Driffield, the author I had seen 
walking with the curate a few days before. 

"’fe just learning to ride,” said his companion. “And I fall off 
whOT^ver I see anything in the road.” 

**wen’t you the vicar’s nephew?” said Driffield. “I saw you 
(other day. Galloway told me who you were. This is my 
wife/'* 

Slke held out her hand with an oddly frank gesture and when I 
took Mt gave mine a warm and hearty pressure. She smiled with 
her and with her eyes and there was in her smile something 
even then I recognised as singularly pleasant. I was confused. 
I'eople I did not know made me dreadfully self-conscious, and I 
could not take in any of the details of her appearance. 1 just had 
an impression of a rather large blonde woman. I do not know if 
I noticed then or only remembered afterward that she wore a full 
skirt of blue serge, a pink shirt with a starched front and a starched 
collar, and a straw hat, called in those days, I think, a boater, 
perched on the top of a lot of golden hair. 

“I think bicycling’s lovely, don’t you?” she said, looking at my 
beautiful new machme which leaned against the stile. “It must be 
wonderful to be able to ride well.” 

I felt tiiat this inferred an admiration for my proficfency. 

“It's only a matter of practice,” I said. 

“This is only my third lesson. Mr. Driffield says I'm coming on 
wonderful, but I feel so stupid I could kick myself. How long did 
it take vou before you could ride?” 
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I blushed to the roots of my hair. I could hardly utter the 
idxameiufwords* 

‘T can*t I sdd. “IVe only just got this bike and this is the 
first time iWttled.'* 

I equivocated a trifle there, but I made it all right with my 
conscience by adding the mental reservation: except yesterday at 
home in the garden. 

^*ril give you a lesson if you like,’' said Driffield in his good^ 
humoured way. ‘‘Come on.” 

“Oh, no,” I said. “I wouldn’t dream of it.” 

“Why not?” asked his wife, her blue eye^ still pleasantly 
smiling. “Mr. Driffield would like to and it’ll give me a chance to 
r^t.” 

Driffield took my bicycle, and I, reluctant but unable to with- 
stand his friendly violence, clumsily mounted. I swayed from 
side to side, but he held me with a firm hand. 

“Faster,” he said. 

I pedalled and he ran by me as I wobbled from side to side. 
We were he tli * ery hot when, notwithstanding his efforts, I at 
last fell off. It was \ ery hard under such circumstances to preserve 
the standoffishness befitting the vicar’s nephew with the son of 
Miss Wolfe’s bailiff, and when I started back again and for thirty 
or forty thrilling yards actually rode by myself and Mrs. Driffield 
ran into the middle of the road with her arms akimbo shouting: 
“Go it, go it, two to one on the favourite,” I was laughing so 
much that I positively forgot all about my social status. I got 
off of my own accord, my face no doubt wearing an air of 
immodest triumph, and received witliout embarrassment the 
Driffields’ congratulation on my cleverness in riding a bicycle the 
very first day I tried. 

“I want to see if I can get on by myself,” said Mrs. Driffield, 
and I sat down again on the stile while her husband and I watched 
her unavailing struggles. 

Then, wanting to rest again, disappointed but cheerful, she sat 
down beside me. Driffield lit his pipe. We chatted. I did not of 
course realise it then, but I know now that tliere was a disarming 
frankness in her manner that put one at one’s ease. She talked 
with a kind of eagerness, like a child bubbling over with the zest 
of life, and her eyes were lit all the time by her engaging smile. I 
did not know why I liked it. I should say it was a little sly, if 
slyness were not a displeasing quality; it wzs too innocent to be 
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sly. It was mischievous rather, like that of a child who has done 
something that he thinks funny, but is quite awate that you 
will think rather naughty; he knows all the same diet you won’t 
be really cross and if you don’t find out about it quickly he’ll 
come and tell you himself. But of course then I only knew that 
her smile made me feel at home. 

Presently Driffield, looking at his watch, said that they must 
be goings and suggested that we should all ride back together in 
style. It was just the time that my aimt and uncle would be 
coming home from their daily walk down the town and I did not 
like to run the risk of being seen with people whom they would 
not at all approve of; so I asked them to go on first, as they would 
go more quickly than I. Mrs. Driffield would not hear of it, but 
Driffield gave me a funny, amused little look, which made me 
think that he saw through my excuse, so that I bltished scarlet, and 
he said: 

“Let him go by himself, Rosie. He can manage better alone.’’ 

“All right. Shall you be here tomorrow? We’re coming.” 

“I’ll try to,” I answered. 

They rode off, and in a few minutes I followed. Feeling very 
much pleased with myself, I rode all the way to the vicarage gates 
without falling. I think 1 boasted a good deal at dinner, but I did 
not say that 1 had met the Driffields. 

Next day at about eleven I got my bicycle out of the coach- 
house. It was so called though it held not even a pony trap and 
was used by the gardener to keep the mower and the roller, and 
by Mary-Aim for her sack of meal for the chickens. 1 wheeled it 
down to the gate and, mounting none too easily, rode along the 
Tercanbury Road till I came to the old turnpike and turned into 
Joy Lane. 

The sky was blue and the air, warm and yet fresh, crackled, us 
it were, with the heat. The light was brilliant without harshntas. 
The sun’s beams seemed to hit the white road with a directed 
energy and bounce back like a rubber ball. 

I r^e backward and forward, waiting for the Driffields, ant 
presently saw them come. I waved to them and turned round 
(getting off to do so) and we pedalled along together. Mrs. 
Driffidd and I complimented one another on our progress. W; 
rode anxiously, clinging like grim death to the handle-bars, but 
exultant, and Driffield said that as soon as we felt sure of ourselves 
we must go for rides all over the country. 
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want to get rubbings of one or two brasses in the neiglibour^ 
hood/^ be $aid 

I did not know what he meant> but he would not explain. 

‘*Wait and t*ll show you,” he said. ”Do you think you could 
ride fourteen miles to-morrow, seven there and seven back?” 
^‘Rather,” I said. 

“Pll bring a sheet of paper for you and some wax and you can 
make a rubbing. But you’d better ask your uncle if you can 
come.” 

”I needn't do that.” 

think you’d better all the same.” 

Mrs. Driffield gave me tliat peculiar look of hers, mischievous 
and yet friendly, and I blushed scarlet. I knew that if I asked my 
uncle he would say no. It would be much better to say nothing 
about it. But as we rode along I saw coming towards us the doctor 
in his dogcart. I looked straight in front of me as he passed in the 
vain hope that if I did not look at him he would not look at me. 
I was uneasy. If he had seen me the fact would quickly reach the 
ears of r.i> u. •• or my aunt and I considered whether it would not 
be safer to disclose myself a secret that could no longer be con- 
cealed. When we parted at the vicarage gates (I had not been able 
to avoid riding as far as thN in their c(^mpany) Driffield said that 
if I found I could ')me with them next day I had better call for 
them as early as I could. 

“You know where we live, don’t you? Next door to the 
Congregational Church. It’s called Lime Cottage.” 

When I sat down to dinner I looked for an opportunity to slip 
in casually the information that I had by accident run across the 
Driffields; but news travelled fast in Biackstable. 

“Who were those people you were bicycling with this morning?” 
asked my aunt. “We met Dr. Anstey in the to^^^l and he said he’d 
seen you.” 

My uncle, chewing his roast beef with an air of disapproval, 
looked sullenly at his plate. 

“The Driffields,” I said whh nonchalance. “You know, the 
author. Mr. Galloway know’s them.” 

“They're most disreputable people,” said my uncle. “I don’t 
wish you to associate with them.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“I'm not going to give you my reasons. It’s enough that I don't 
wish it.” 
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‘"How did you ever get to know them?" asked my aunt. 

"I was just riding along and they were riding alongi and they 
asked me if Td like to ride with them," I said, dlsmting the truth 
a little, 

“I call it very pushing," said my imcle, 

I began to sulk. And to show my indignation when the sweet 
was put on the table, though it was raspberry tart which I was 
extremely fond of, I refused to have any. My aunt asked me if 
I was not feeling very well. 

‘*Yes," I said, as haughtily as I could, ‘‘Fm feeling all right." 

"Have a little bit," said my aunt. 

"I'm not hungry," 1 answered. 

"Just to please me." 

"He must know when he’s had enough," said my uncle. 

I gave him a bitter look. 

"I don’t mind having a small piece," I said. 

My aunt gave me a generous helping, which I ate with the air of 
one who, impelled by a stern sense of duty, performs an act that 
is deeply distasteful to him. It was a beautiful raspberry tart. 
Mary-Ann made short pastry that melted in the mouth. But when 
my aunt asked me whether I could not manage a little more I 
refused with cold dignity. She did not insist. My uncle said 
grace and I carried my outraged feelings into the drawing-room. 

But when I reckoned that the servants had finished their dinner 
I went into the kitchen. Emily was cleaning the silver in the 
pantry. Mary-Ann was washing up. 

"I say, fvhat’s wrong with the Driffields?" I asked her. 

Mary-Ann had come to the vicarage when she was eighteen. 
She had bathed me when I was a small boy, given me powders in 
plum jam when I needed them, packed my box when I went to 
school, nursed me when I was ill, read to me when I was bored 
and scolded me when I was naughty. Emily, the housemaid, was a 
flinty young thing, and Mary-Ann didn’t know whatever would 
become of me if she had the looking after of me. Mary-Ann was 
a Blackstable girl. She had never been to London in her life and 
I do not think she had been to Tercanbury more than three or 
four times. She was never ill. She never had a holiday. She was 
paid twelve pounds a year. One evening a week she went down 
the town to see her mother, who did the vicarage washing; and on 
Sunday evenings she went to church. But Mary-Ann knew every- 
thing that went on in Blackstable. She knew who everybody was, 
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who had married whom, what anyone’s father had died of, and how 
many childrm, and what they were called, any woman had had. 

I askdd Maty^Ann my question and she slopped a wet clout 
noisily into the sink. 

“I don’t blame your uncle,” she said. “I wouldn’t let you go 
about with them, not if you was my nephew. Fancy their askin’ 
you to ride your bicycle with them! Some people will do any- 
thing-” 

I saw that the conversation in the dining-room had been 
repeated to Mary-Ann. 

‘‘I’m not a child,” I said. 

<^‘‘That makes it all the worse. The impudence of their cornin’ 
’ere at all!” Mary-Ann dropped her aitches freely. ‘Takin’ a 
house and pretendin’ to be ladies and gentlemen. Now leave that 
pie alone.” 

The raspberry tart was standing on the kitchen table and I broke 
off a piece of crust with my lingers and put it in my mouth. 

‘‘We’re goin’ to eat that for our supper. If you’d wanted a 
second ’dpin why didn’t you *ave one when you was ’avin’ your 
dinnet/ Ted DrifhcIJ never could stick to anything. He ’ad a 
good education, too. The one I’m sorry for is his mother. He’s 
been a trouble to ’er from the day he was bom. And then to go 
an’ marry Rosie Gann. They tell me that when he told his 
mother what he was goin’ to do she took to ’er bed and stayed 
there for three weeks and wouldn’t talk to anybody.” 

‘‘Was Mrs. Driffield Rosie Gann before she married? Which 
Ganns were those?” 

Gann was one of the commonest names at Blackstable. The 
churchyard was thick with their graves. 

‘‘Oh, you wouldn’t ’ave known them. Old Josiah Gann was her 
father. He was a wild one, too. He went for a soldier and when he 
come back he ’ad a wooden leg. He used to go out doing painting, 
but he was out of work more often than not. They lived in the 
next ’ouse to us in Rye Lane. Me an’ Rosie used to go to Sunday 
School together.” 

‘‘But she’s not as old as you are,” I said with the bluntness of 
my age. 

“She’ll never see thirty again.” 

Mary-Ann was a little woman with a snub nose and decayed 
teeth, but fresh-coloured, and I do not suppose she could have 
been more than thirty-five. 
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“Rosie ain't more than four or five years younger dutn me, 
whatever she may pretend she is. They tell me ydu wouldn’t 
know her now all dressed up and everytUng.” 

“Is it true that she was a barmaid?’’ I asked. 

"Yes, at the ‘Railway Arms’ and then at the ‘Prince of Wales’s 
Feathers’ at Haversham. Mrs. Reeves ’ad her to ’elp in the bar at 
the ‘Railway Arms’, but it got so bad she had to get rid of her.’’ 

The “^.ailway Arms’’ was a very modest little publio'house just 
opposite the station of the London, Chatham & Dover Railway. 
It had a sort of sinister gaiety. On a winter’s night as you passed 
by you saw through the glass doors men lounging about the bar. 
My imde very much disapproved of it, and had for years been 
trying to get its licence taken away. It was frequented by the 
railway porters, colliers and farm labourers. The respectable 
residoxts of Blackstable would have disdained to enter it and, 
when they wanted a glass of bitter, went to the “Bear and Key” or 
the "Duke of Kent”. 

"Why, what did she do?” I asked, my eyes popping out of my 
head. 

“What didn’t she do?” said Mary-Ann. “What d’you think 
your uncle would say if he caught me tellin’ you things like that? 
There wasn’t a man who come in to ’ave a drink what she didn’t 
carry on with. No matter who they was. She couldn’t stick to 
anybody, it was just one man after another. They tell me it was 
simply ’orrible. That was when it begun with Lord George. It 
wasn’t the sort of place he was likely to go to, he was too grand 
for that, but they say he went in accidental'Iike one day when his 
train was late, and he saw her. And after that he was never out 
of the place, mixin’ with all them common rough people, and of 
course they all knew what he was there for, and him with a wife 
and three children. Oh, I was sorry for her! And the talk it made. 
Well, it got so Mrs. Reeves said she wasn’t going to put up with 
it another day and she give her her wages and told her to pack her 
box and go. Good riddance to bad rubbish, that’s what I said.” 

I knew Lord George very well. His name was George Kemp and 
the title by which he was always known had been given him 
ironically owing to his grand maimer. He was our coal merchant, 
but he also dabbled in house property, and he owned a share in 
one or two colliers. He lived in a new brick house that stood in 
its own grounds and he drove his ovm trap. He was a stoutish 
man with a pointed beard, florid, with a high colour and bold blue 
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eyes. Remembering him, I think he must have looked like some 
jolly rubicund merchant in an old Dutch picture. He was alwa\ s 
very flashily dressed and when you saw him driving at a smart 
pace down the middle of the High Street in a fawnK:oloured 
covertooat with large buttons, his brown bowler on the side of 
his head and a red rose in his buttonhole, you could not but look 
at him. On Sunday he used to come to church in a lustrous 
topper and a frock-coat. Everyone knew that he wanted to be 
piade churchwarden, and it was evident that his energy would have 
made him useful, but my uncle said not in his time, and though 
Lord George as a protest went to chapel for a year my uncle 
rllnained obdurate. He cut him dead when he met him in the 
town. A reconciliation was effected and Lord George came to 
church again, but my uncle only yielded so far as to appoint him 
sidesman. TTie gentry thought him vulgar and I have no doubt 
that he was vain and boastful. Tliev complained of his loud voice 
and his strident laugh — when he was talking to somebody on one 
side of th*^ >ou heard every word he said from the other — 

and they thought hi > manners dreadful. He vi^as much too friendly; 
when he talked to them it was as though he were not in trade at 
all; they said he was very pushing. But if he thought his hail- 
fellow-well-met air, his activity in public works, his open purse 
when subscriptions were needed for the annual regatta or for the 
harvest festival, his willingness to do anyone a good turn were 
going to break the barriers at Blackstable he was mistaken. His 
efforts at sociability were met with blank hostility. 

I remember once that the doctor’s w ife was calling on my aunt 
and Emily came in to tell my uncle tliat Mr. George Kemp would 
like to see him. 

“But I heard the front door ring, Emily,” said my aunt. 

^‘Yes’m, he came to the front door.” 

There was a moment’s awkw^ardness. Everyone was at a loss to 
know how to deal with such an unusual occurrence, and even 
Emily, who knew who should come to die front door, who should 
go to the side door, and who to the back, looked a trifle flustered. 
My aunt, who was a gentle soul, I think felt honestly embarrassed 
that anyone should put himself in such a false position; but the 
doctor’s wife gave a litde sniff of contempt. At last my uncle 
collected himself. 

“Show him into the study, Emily,” he said. “I’ll come as soon 
as Pve finished my tea.” 
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But Lord George remained exuberant^ Qashy, loud and 
boisterous. He said the town was dead and he going to 
wake it up. He was going to get the company to tun excursion 
trains. He didn’t see why it shouldn’t become another Margate. 
And why shouldn’t they have a mayor? Feme Bay had one. 

suppose he thinks he’d be mayor himself,” said the people 
ofBlackstable. They pursed their lips. ”Pride goeth before a fall,” 
they said. 

And my uncle remarked that you could take a horse to Ae 
water but you couldn’t make him drink. 

I should add that I looked upon Lord George with the same 
scornful derision as everyone else. It outraged me that he should 
stop me in the street and call me by my Christian name and talk 
to me as though there were no social difference between us. He 
even suggested that I should play cricket with his sons, who were 
of about the same age as myself. But they went to the grammar 
school at Haversham and of course I couldn’t possibly have any^ 
thing to do with them. 

I was shocked and thrilled by what Mary-Ann told me, but I 
had difficulty in believing it. 1 had read too many novels and had 
learnt too much at school not to know a good deal about love, 
but I thought it was a matter that only concerned young people. 
I could not conceive that a man with a beard, who had sons as old 
as I, could have any feelings of that sort. I thought when you 
married all that was finished. That people over thirty should make 
love seemed to me ratlier disgusting. 

”You don’t mean to say they did anything?” I asked Mary- 
Ann. 

“From what I hear there’s very little that Rosie Gann didn’t do. 
And Lord George wasn’t the only one.” 

”But, look here, why didn’t she have a baby?” 

In the novels I had read whenever lovely woman stooped to 
folly she had a baby. The cause was put with infinite precaution, 
sometimes indeed suggested only by a row of asterisks, but the 
result was inevitable. 

**More by good luck than by good management, I lay,” said 
Mary-Ann. Then she recollected herself and stopped drying the 
plates she was busy with. ”It seems to me you know a lot more 
than you ought to,” she said. 

“Of course I know,” I said importantly. “Hang it all, I’m 
practically* grown up, aren’t I?” 
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'*A11 I can tell you,” said Mary-'Ann, ”is that when Mrs. 
Reeves give her the sack Lord George got her a job at the Trince 
of Wales^s Feadiers^ at Haversham and he was always poppin* 
over there in his trap. You can’t tell me the ale’s any different 
over there from what it is here.” 

”Then why did Ted Driffield marry her?” I asked. 

”Ask me another,” said Mary-Ann. ”It was at the Teathers’ 
he saw her. I suppose he couldn’t get no one else to marry him. 
No respectable girl would ’ave ’ad 'im.” 

“Did he know about her?” 

“You’d better ask him.” 

1 was silent. It was all vcr\ puzzling. 

“What does she look lik^‘ now?” asked Mary-Ann. “I never 
seen her since she married. I never even speak to ’er after I ’card 
what was goin’ on at the ‘Railway Arms’.” 

“She looks all right,” I said. 

“Well, you ask her if she remembers me and see what she says.” 


CHAPTER VI 

I HAD quite made up mv mind that I was going out with the 
Driffields next morning, hut knew that it was no good asking my 
uncle if 1 might. If he found out that I had been and made a row 
it couldn’t be helped, and if Ted Driffield a«iked me whether I had 
got my uncle’s permission I was quite prepared to say I had. But 
I had after all no need to he. In the afternoon, the tide being high, 
I walked down to the beach to batlie and my uncle, having some- 
thing to do in the town, walked part of the way with me. Just 
as we were passing the “Bear and Key”, Ted Driffield stepped out 
of it. He saw us and came straight up to my uncle. I was startled 
at his coolness. 

“Good-afternoon, \hcar,” he ‘'aid. “I wonder if you remember 
me. I used to sing in the choir when I was a boy. Ted Driffield. 
My old governor was Miss Wolfe’s bailiff.” 

My uncle was a very timid man, and he was taken aback. 

“Oh, yes, how do you do? I was sorry to hear your father 
died.” 

“I’ve made the acquaintance of your young nephew. I was 
wondering if you’d let him come for a ride with me to-morrow. 
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It’s rather dull for him riding alone, and I’m going to do a rubbing 
of one of the brasses at Feme Church.” 

“It’s very kind of you, but ” 

My uncle was going to refuse, but Dri£eld interrupted him. 

”I’ll see he doesn’t get up to any mischief. I thou^t he might 
like to make a rubbing himself. It would be an Interest for him. 
rU give Ijiim some paper and wax so that it won’t cost him any* 
thing.” 

My uncle had not a consecutive mind and the suggestion that 
Ted Driffield should pay for my paper and wax offended him so 
much that he quite forgot his intention to forbid me to go at all. 

“He can quite well get his own paper and wax,” he said. “He 
has plenty of pocket money, and he’d much better spend it on 
something like that than on sweets and make himself sick.” 

“Well, if he goes to Hayward, the stationer’s, and says he wants 
the same paper as I got and the wax they’ll let him have it.” 

“I’ll go now,” I said, and to prevent any change of mind on my 
uncle’s part dashed across the road. 


CHAPTER VII 

I DO not know why the DriffielJs bothered about me unless it was 
from pure kindness of heart. I was a dull little boy, not ver>’ 
talkative, and if I amused Ted Driffield at all it must have been 
unconsciously. Perhaps he was tickled by my attitude of 
superiority. I was xmder the impression that it was condescension 
on my part to consort with the son of Miss Wolfe’s bailiff, and 
he what my uncle called a pcnny'adiner; and when, perhaps with 
a trace of superciliousness, I asked him to lend me one of his 
books and he said it wouldn’t interest me 1 took him at his word 
and did not insist. After my uncle had once consented to my 
going out with the Driffields he made no further objection to 
association with them. Sometimes we went for sails together, 
sometimes we went to some picturesque spot and Driffield 
painted a little water'colour. I do not know if the English climate 
was better in those days or if it is only an illusion of youth, but 1 
seem to remember that all through that summer the sunny days, 
followed one another in an unbroken line. I began to feel a 
curious affection for the undulating, opulent and gracious country. 
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We went far afield, to one church after another, taking rubbim.^' 
of brasses, knights in armour and ladies in stiff farthingales. Ted 
Driffield fired me with his own enthusiasm for this simple pursuit 
and I rubbed with passion. I showed my uncle proudly the results 
of my industry, and I suppose he thought that, whatever my 
company, I could not come to much harm when I was occupied 
in church. Mrs. Driffield used to remain in the churchyard while 
we were at work, not readina or sewing, but just mooning about; 
she seemed able to do nothing for an indefinite time without 
feeling bored. Sometimes 1 would go out and oit with her for a 
little on the grass. We chattered about my school, my friends 
tSere and my masters, about the people at Blackstable and about 
nothing at all. She gratified me by calling me Mr. Ashenden. I 
think she was the first person who had ever done so and it made 
me feel grown up. I resented it vastly when people called me 
Master Willie. I thouglit it a ridiculous name for anyone to have. 
In fact I did not like either of my names and spent much time 
inventing tliat would have suited me better. The ones I 

preferred were Roderic Ravensworth anc* I covered sheets of 
paper with this signature in a suitably dashing hand. I did not 
mind Ludovic Montgomery’ either. 

I could not get r er what Mar>^-Ann had told me about Mrs. 
Driffield. Though I knew tlicorericallv what people did when they 
were married, and was capable of putting the facts in the bluntest 
language, I did not really unJer^^tand it. I thought it indeed rather 
disgusting and I did not quite, quite believe it. After all, I was 
aware that the earth was round, but 1 knew it was flat. Mrs. 
Driffield seemed so frank, her laugh was so open, there was in 
her demeanour sometliing so young and childlike, that I could not 
see her ‘‘going with*’ sailors and above all anvone so gross and 
horrible as Lord George. She was not at all the ty’pe of the 
wicked woman I had read of in novels. Of course I knew she 
wasn’t “good form** and she spoke with tlie Blackstable accent, 
she dropped an aitch now and then, and sometimes her grammar 
gave me a shock, but 1 couldn’t help liking her. I came to the 
conclusion that what Mary- Ann had told me was a pack of lies. 

One day I happened to tell iier that Mary- Ann was our cook. 

“She says she lived next door to vou in Rye Lane,” I added, 
quite prepared to hear Mrs. Driffield say tliat she had never even 
heard of her. 

But she smiled and her Hue eyes gleamed. 
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^That’s right. She used to take me to Sunday School. She 
used to have a rare job keeping me quiet. I heard she^d gdne to 
service at the vicarage. Fancy her being there still! I haven’t seen 
her for donkey’s years. I’d like to see her again and have a chat 
about old days. Remember me to her, will you, and ask her to 
look in on her evening out. I’ll give her a cup of tea.” 

I was^ taken aback at this. After all, the Driffields lived in a 
house that they were talking of buying and they had a “general”. 
It wouldn’t be at all the thing for them to have Mary-Ann to tea, 
and it would make it very awkward for me. They seemed to have 
no sense of the things one could do and the things one simply 
couldn’t. It never ceased to embarrass me, the way in which they 
talked of incidents in their past that I should have thought they 
would not dream of mentioning. I do not know that the people 
I lived among were pretentious in the sense of making themselves 
out to be richer or grander than they reallv were, but looking back 
it does seem to me that they lived a life full of pretences. They 
dwelt behind a mask of respectability. You never caught them in 
their shirt-sleeves with their feet on the table. The ladies put on 
afternoon dresses and were not visible till then; they lived 
privately with rigid economy so that you could not drop in for a 
casual meal, but when they entertained their tables groaned with 
food. Though catastrophe overwhelmed the family, they held 
their heads high and ignored it. One of the sons might have 
married an actress, but they never referred to the calamity, and 
though {he neighbours said it was dreadful, they took ostentatious 
care not to mention the theatre in the presence of the afflicted. 
We all knew that the wife of Major Greencourt who had taken 
the Three Gables was connected with trade, but neither she nor 
the major ever so much as hinted at the discreditable secret; and^ 
though we sniffed at them behind their backs, we were too polite 
even to mention crockery (the source of Mrs. Greencourt’s 
adequate income) in their presence. It was still not unheard of 
for an angry parent to cut otf his son with a shilling or to tell his 
daughter (who like my own mother had married a solicitor) never 
to darken his doors again. I was used to all this and it seemed to 
me natural. What did shock me was to hear Ted Driffield speak 
of being a waiter in a restaurant in Holborn as though it were the 
most ordinary thing in the world. I knew he had run away to sea;, 
that was romantic; 1 .knew that boys, in books at all events, often 
did this and had thrilling adventures before they married a 
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fortune and an earl's daughter; but Ted Driffield had driven a cab 
at Maidstone and had been clerk in a booking-office at Birmingham. 
Once when we bicycled past the “Railway Arms", Mrs. Driffield 
mentioned quite casually, as though it were something that anyone 
might have done, that she had worked there for three years. 

“It was my first place," she said. “After that I went to the 
‘Feathers' at Haversham. I only left there to get married." 

She laughed as though she enjoyed the recollection. I did not 
know what to say; I did not know which way to look; I blushed 
scarlet. Another time when we were going through Feme Bay on 
our way back from a long excursion, it being a hot day and all of 
us thirsty, she suggested that we should go into the “Dolphin" and 
have a glass of beer. She began talking to the girl behind the bar 
and I was horrified to hear her remark that she had been in the 
business herself for five years. The landlord joined us and Ted 
Driffield offered him a drink, and Mrs. Driffield said that the 
barmaid must have a glass of port, and for some time they all 
chatted amiably «about trade and tied houses and how the price of 
everything was going up. Meanwhile, I stood, hot and cold all 
over and not knowing what to do with my^self. As w^e went out 
Mrs. Driffield remarked: 

“I took quite a fancy to that girl, Ted. She ought to do well for 
herself. As I said to her, it's a hard life but a merry’ one. You do 
see a bit of what's going on and if you plav your cards right you 
ought to marry well. I noticed she had an engagement ring on, 
but she told me she just wore that because it gave the fellows a 
chance to tease her." 

Driffield laughed. She turned to me. 

“I had a rare old time when I was a barmaid, but of course you 
can't go on for ever. You have to think of your future." 

But a great jolt awaited her. It was half-wav through September 
and my holidays w’ere drawing to an end. I was very full of the 
Driffields, but my desire to talk about them at home was snubbed 
by my uncle. 

“We don’t want your friends pushed down our throats all day 
long," said he. “Tliere are other topics of conversation that are 
more suitable. But I do think that, as Ted Driffield was born in 
the parish and is seeing you almost every day, he might come to 
church occasionally." 

One day I told Driffield: “My uncle wants you to come to 
chuidi.” 
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“All right. Let's go to church next Sunday night, Rosie.” 

“I don't mind,'' she said. 

I told Mary-Ann they were going. I sat in the vicarage pew just 
behind the squire's and I could not look round, but I was conscious 
by the behaviour of my neighbours on the other side of the aisle 
that they were there, and as soon as I had a chance next day I 
asked l^ry-Ann if she had seen them. 

“I see 'er all right,'' said Mary-Ann grimly. 

“Did you speak to her afterwards?" 

“Me?" She suddenly burst into anger. “You get out of my 
kitchen. What d'you want to come bothering me all day long? 
How d'you expect me to do my work with you getting in my way 
aU the time?" 

“All right," I said. “Don't get in a wax." 

“I don't know what your uncle’s about, Icttin' you go all over 
the place with the likes of them. All them flowers in her 'at. I 
wonder she ain’t ashamed to show her face. Now run along, I'm 
busy." 

I did not know why Mar>^-Ann was so cross. I did not mention 
Mrs. Driffield again. But two or three days later I happened to go 
into the kitchen to get something I wanted. There were two 
kitchens at the vicarage, a small one in which the cooking was 
done and a large one, built I suppose for a time when country 
clergymen had large families and gave grand dinners to the sur- 
rounding gentry, where Marv-Ann sat and sewed when her day’s 
work was over. 'VC’e had cold supper at eight, so that after tea she 
had little to do. It was getting on for seven and the day was 
drawing in. It was Emily’s evening out and I expected to find 
Mary-Ann alone, but as I went along the passage I heard voices 
and the sound of laughter. I supposed Mary-Ann had someone 
in to see her. The lamp was lit, but it had a thick green shade 
and the kitchen was almost in darkness. I saw a teapot and cup^ 
on the table. Mary-Ann was having a late cup of tea with het 
friend. The conversation stopped as I opened the door, then I 
heard a voice. 

‘ ‘Good-evening. ' * 

With a start I saw that Mary-Ann's friend was Mrs. Driffield. 
Mary-Ann laughed a little at my surprise. 

“Rosie Gann dropped in to have a cup of tea with me," she 
said. 

“We'v^ been having a talk about old times.’’ 
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Mary-Ann was a little shy at my finding her thus, but not half 
so shy as L Mrs. Driffield gave me that childlike, mischievous 
smile of hers; she was perfectly at her ease. For some reason I 
noticed her dress. I suppose because I had never seen her so 
grand before. It was of pale-blue cloth, very tight at the waist, 
with high sleeves and a long skirt with a flounce at the bottom. 
She wore a large black straw hat with a great quantity of roses and 
leaves and bows on it. It wa.s evidently the hat she had worn in 
church on Sunday. 

“I thought if I went on waiting till Mar>’-Ann came to see me 
have to wait till doomsday, so I thought the best thing I could 
do was to come and sec her iiiyself.” 

Mary-Ann grinned self-consciouslv, but did not look displeased. 
I asked for whatever it was I wanted and as quickly as I could left 
them. I went out into die garden and wandered about aimlessly. 
I walked down to the road md looked over the gate. The night 
had fallen. Pre*^entlv I a man strolling along. I paid no 
attentioi. lo but lie pa>scJ backward and forward and it 

looked as though he were v. ailing for someone. At first I thought 
it might be Ted Driffield .ti'd J was on the point of going out when 
he stopped and lit a pipe; I '^iw it was Lord George. I wondered 
what he w^as doing diere and at the same moment it struck me 
that he W’as waiting for Mrs. Driffield. Mv heart began to beat 
fast, and though I w as hidden by the darkness I withdrew' into the 
''hade of the bushes. I waitcwl a few' minutes longer, then I saw* 
the side door open and Mrs. Driffield let out by Marv'-Aim. I 
heard her footsteps on the gravel. She came to the gate and 
opened it. It opened with a little click. At the sound Lord 
George stepped across the road and before she could come out 
slipped in. He took hei in his arms and ga\ e her a great hug. She 
gave a little laugh. 

I' “Take care of my hat,'’ she wduspered. 

1 I was not more than tliree feet away from them and I was 
terrified lest they should notice me. I W'as so ashamed for tliem. 
1 was trembling with agitation. For a minute he held her in his 
arms. 

“What about the garden?” he said, still in a whisper. 

“No, there's that boy. Let's go in the fields.” 

They went out by the gate, he wdth his arm round her w'aist, 
and were lost in the night. Now I felt my heart pounding against 
my chest so tliat I could hardly breathe. I was so astonished at 
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what I had seen that I could not think sensibly. I would have 
given anythiiKg to be able to tell someone, but it was a secret and 
I must keep it. I was thrilled with the importance it gave me. I 
walked slowly up to the house and let myself in by the side door. 
Mary-Ann, hearing it open, called me. 

‘‘Is that you, Master Willie?” 

“Yes.” 

I looked in the kitchen. Mary-Ann was putting the supper on a 
tray to take it into the dining-room. 

“I wouldn’t say anything to your uncle about Rosie Gann 'avin' 
been here,” she said. 

“Oh, no.” 

“It was a surprisement to me. When I ’eard a knock at the’ 
side door and opened it and saw Rosie standing there, you could 
*ave knocked me down with a feather. ‘Mary-Ann,’ she says, an* 
before 1 knew what she was up to she was kissing me all over 
me face. I couldn’t but ask *er in and when she was in I couldn't 
but ask her to ’ave a nice cup of tea.” 

Mary-Ann was anxious to excuse herself. After all she had said 
of Mrs. Driffield it must seem strange to me that I should find 
them sitting there together chatting away and laughing. I did not 
want to crow. 

“She's not so bad, is she?” I said. 

Mary-Ann smiled. Notwithstanding her black decayed teeth 
her smile was sweet and touching. 

“I don’t 'ardly know what it is, but there’s somethin’ you can’t 
'elp likin’ about her. She was ’ere the best part of an hour and I 
will say that for ’er, she never once give ’erself airs. And she told 
me with ’er own lips the material of that dress she 'ad on cost 
thirteen and eleven a yard and I believe it. She remembers every- 
thing, how I used to brush her 'air for her wffien she was a tiny 
tot and how I used to make her wash her little 'ands before ti * 
You see, sometimes her mother used to send 'er in to 'ave her f 
with us. She was as pretty as a picture in them days.” 

Mary-'Ann looked back into the past and her funny crumpled 
face grew wistful. 

“Oh, well,” she said after a pause, “I dare say she’s been no 
worse than plenty others if the truth was only known. She 'ad 
more temptation than most, and I dare say a lot of them as blame 
her would 'ave been no better than what she was if they'd 'ad tlie 
opportunity.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The weather broke suddenly; it grew chilly and heavy rain fell. 
It put an end to our excursions. I was not sorry, for I did not 
know how I could look Mrs. Driffield in the face now that I had 
seen her meeting with George Kemp. I was not so much shocked 
as astonished. I could not understand how it was possible for her 
to like being kissed by an old man, and the fantastic notion 
passed through my mind, filled with the novels I had read, that 
somehow Lord George held her in his power and forced her by 
his knowledge of some fearful secret to submit to his loathsome 
embraces. My imagination played with terrible possibilities. 
Bigamy, murder and forgery. Very few villains in books failed 
to hold the threat of expo'^iire of one of these crimes over some 
hapless female. Perhaps Mr^^. Driffield had backed a bill; I never 
could quite understand what this meant, but I knew that the con- 
sequences Wire disastrous. I toyed with the fancy of her anguish 
(the long sleepless nights \s’}icn she sat at her window in her night- 
dress, her fair hair hanging t(^ her knees, and watched hopelessly 
for the dawn) and saw myself (not a bov of fifteen with sixpence 
a week pocket moiK/, but a fall man with a waxed moustache and 
muscles of steel in faultless evening dress) with a happy blend of 
heroism and dexterity rescuing her from the toils of the rascally 
blackmailer. On the other hand, it had not looked as though she 
had yielded quite unwillingly to Lord George's fondling and I 
could not get out of my ears the sov d of her laugh. It had a 
note that I had never heard before. It gave me a queer feeling of 
breatlilessness. 

During the rest of mv holidays I onlv saw the Driffields once 
imore. I met them by chance in the town and they stopped and 
spoke to me. I suddenly felt veiy- shy again, but wffien I looked at 
Mrs. Driffield I could not help blushing with embarrassment, for 
there was nothing in her countenance tliat indicated a guiln^ secret. 
She looked at me with those soft blue eyes of hers in which there 
was a child’s playful naughtiness. She often held her mouth a 
little open, as though it w^ere just going to break into a smile, and 
her lips were full and red. There was honesrv^ and innocence in 
her face and an ingenuous frankness and though then I could not 
have expressed this, 1 felt it quite strongly. If I had put it into 
words at all 1 think I should have said: She looks as straight as a 
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die. It was impossible that she could be “carrying on’’ with Lord 
George. There must be an explanation; I did not believe what 
my eyes had seen. 

Then the day came when I had to go back to school. The carter 
had taken my trunk and I walked to the station by myself. I had 
refused to let my aunt see me off, thinking it more manly to go 
alone, but I felt rather low as I walked down the street. It was a 
small branch line to Tercanbury and the station was at the other 
end of the town near the beach. I took my ticket and settled 
myself in the corner of a third-class carriage. Suddenly I heard a 
voice: There he is; and Mr. and Mrs. Driffield bustled gaily up. 

“We thought we must come and see you off,“ she said. “Are 
you feeling miserable?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Oh, well, it won’t last long. 'VC’e’ll have no end of a time 
when you come back for Christmas. Can vou skate?” 

“No.” 

“I can. ril teach you.” 

Her high spirits cheered me, and at the same time the thought 
that they had come to the station to say good-bye to me gave me 
a lump in my throat. I tried hard not to let the emotion I felt 
appear on my face. 

“I expect I shall be playing a lot of rugger thi^; term,” I said. 
“I ought to get into the second fifteen.” 

She looked at me with kinJK shining eyes, smiling with her full 
red lips. There was something in her smile I had always rather 
liked, and her voice seemed almost to tremble \of h a laugh or a 
tear. For one horrible moment I was afraid that she was going to 
kiss me. I w’as scared out of my wits. She talked on, she was 
mildly facetious as groum-up people are with schoolboys, and 
Driffield stood there without saying anything. He looked at me 
with a smile in his eyes and pulled his beard. Then the guard blew 
a cracked whistle and weaved a red flag. Mrs. Driffield took my 
hand and shook it. Driffield came forward. 

“Good-bye,” he said. “Here’s something for you.” 

He pressed a tiny packet into my hand and the train steamed 
off* When I opened it I found two half-crowns wrapped in a 
piece of toilet-paper. 1 blushed to the roots of my hair. I was 
glad enough to have an extra five shillings, but the thought that 
Ted Driffield had dared to give me a tip filled me with rage and 
humiliation. I could not possibly accept anything from him. It 
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was true that I had bicycled with him and saUed with him, but he 
wasn’t a sahib (1 had got that from Major Greencourt) and it was 
an insult to give me five shillings. At first I thought of returning 
the money without a word, showing by my silence how outraged 
I was at the solecism he had committed, then I composed in my 
head a dignified and frigid letter in which I thanked him for his 
generosity, but said that he must see how impossible it was for a 
gentleman to accept a tip from someone who was practically a 
stranger. I thouglit it over for two or three days and every day it 
seemed more difficult to part with the two half-c^o^^ns. I felt sure 
that^Driffield had meant it kindly, and of course he was very bad 
form and didn’t know about things; it w^ould be rather hard to 
hurt his feelings by sending tlie money back, and finally I spent it. 
But I assuaged my wounded pride by not writing to thank Driffield 
for his gift. 

When Christmas came, liouever, and I went back to Blackstable 
for the holidays, it was the Dnffields I was most eager to see. In 
that stagnari place tlle^ alone seemed to have a connection 
with the outside v/oilJ whiv^li already was beginning to touch my 
day-dreams with anxious curiosity. But I could not overcome my 
shyness cnougli to go to tluir house and call, and I hopped tliat 
1 should meet them in ’he town. But tlie weather was dreadful, a 
boisterous wind whistled dowm the street, piercing you to the 
bone, and the few women who had im errand were swept along 
by their full skirts like fishing boats in half a gale. The cold rain 
scudded in sudden squaUs and the sky, which in summer had 
enclosed the friendly country so snuglv. iv^w’ w’as a great pall that 
pressed upon die eardi w ith awful niciiacc. There was small hope 
of meeting the Driffields bv chance and at last I took ray courage 
in both hands and one day after tea slipped out. As far as the 
station the road was pitch dark, but there die street lamps, few 
and dim, made it easier to keep to the pavement. The Driffields 
lived In a little tu’o-storey houvse in a side-street; it was of dingy 
yellow brick and had a Ixw wind*.)w . I knocked and presently a 
litde maid opened the door; I asked if Mrs. Driffield was in. She 
gave me an uncertain look and. saying she w’ould go and see, left 
me standing in die passage. I had already heard voices in die next 
room, but they were stilled as she opened the door and, entering, 
sliut it behind her. I had a faint impression of mysten'; in the 
houses of my uncle’s friends, even If there was no fire and the gas 
had to be lit as you went in, you were shown into die draw’mg- 
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room whtm'ydu called* But^'dobt was opened and Driffield 
came out. Tliere was only a speck of light in the pa$riige and at 
first he could not see who it was; but in an instant he recognised 
me. 

"Oh, it’s you. We wondered when we were going to see you.” 
Then he called out: "Rosie, it’s young Ashenden.” 

There was a cry and before you could say knife Mrs. Driffield 
had come into the passage and was shaking my hands. 

"Come in, come in. Take off your coat. Isn’t it awful, the 
weather? You must be perishing.” 

She helped me with my coat and took off my muffler and 
snatched my cap out of my hand and drew me into the room. It 
was hot and stuffy, a tiny room full of furniture, with a fire 
burning in the grate; they iiad gas there, which vve hadn’t at the 
vicarage, and the three burners in round globes of fronted glass 
filled the room with harsh light. The air was grey with tobacco 
smoke. At first, dazzled and then taken aback by my effusive 
welcome, I did not see who the two men w’cre wlio got up as I 
came in. Then I saw they were the curate, Afr. Galloway, and 
Lord George Kemp. I fancied that die curate shook my hand with 
constraint. 

"How are you? I just came in to return some books that Mr. 
Driffield had lent me and Mrs. Driffield very kindly asked me to 
stay to tea.” 

I felt rather than saw the quizzical look that Driffield gave him. 
He said something about the mammon of unrighteousness, which 
I recognised as a quotation, but did not gather the sense of. Mr. 
Galloway laughed. 

“I don’t know about that,” he said. "What about the publicans 
and sinners?” 

I thought the remark in very bad taste, but I was immediately 
seized upon by Lord George. There was no constraint about him. 

"Well, young fellow, home for the holidays? My word, what a 
big chap you’re growing.” 

I shook hands with him rather coldly. I wished I had not come. 

"Let me give you a nice strong cup of tea,” said Mrs. Driffield. 

"I’ve already had tea.” 

"Have some more,” said Lord George, speaking as though he 
owned the place (that was just like him). "A big fellow like you 
can always tuck away another piece of bread and butter and jam 
and Mrs. D. will cut you a slice with her own fait hands.” 
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The tea things wete still bh Afe table and they were sitting round 
it. A diair was brought up for me and Mrs. Driffield gave me a 
piece of cake. 

‘‘We were just trying to persuade Ted to sing us a song/' said 
Lord George* “Come on, Ted/' 

“Sing, ‘All Through Stickin’ to a Soljer', Ted,” said Mrs. 
Driffield. “I love that.” 

“No, sing ‘First We Mopped the Floor with Him'.” 

“I'll sing 'em both if you’re not careful/’ said Driffield. 

He took his banjo, which was lying on the top of tlie cottage 
piano, tuned it and began to sing. He had a rich baritone voice. 
I was quite used to people singing songs. When there was a tea 
party at the vicarage, or I went to one at the major’s or the 
doctor's, people always brought their music with them. They left 
it in the hall, so that it should not seem that they wanted to be 
asked to play or sing; bur after tea the hostess asked them if they 
had brought i* I ’iev shvly admitted that they had, and if it was 
at the \uarage 1 sent to fetch it. Sometimes a young lady 
would say that she had quite given up plaving and hadn’t brought 
anything with her, and then her mother would break in and say 
that she had brought it. Rut when they sang it was not comic 
songs; it was “I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby”, or “Good-Night, 
Beloved”, or “Queen of Mv Heart”. Once at the annual concert 
at the Assembly Rooms, Smithson, the draper, had sung a comic 
song, and though the people at the back of the hall had applauded 
a great deal, the gentry had seen nothing funny in it. Perhaps 
there wasn’t. Anyhow, before the next Loncert he was asked to 
be a little more careful about what he sang (“Remember there are 
ladies present, Mr. Smithson”) and so gave “The Death of 
Nelson”. The next ditt>^ that Driffield sang had a chorus and the 
curate and Lord George joined in lustily. I heard it a good many 
times afterward, but I can only remember four lines: 

First we mopped the floor with him, 

Dragged him up and doum the stairs; 

Then we lugged him round the room, 

Under tables, over chairs. 

When it w'as finished, assuming my best company manners, I 
turned to Mrs. Driffield. 

“Don't you sing?” I asked. 
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“1 do, but it always turns the milk, so Ted doesn’t encourage 
me* 

DriflSield put down his banjo and lit a pipe. 

‘•Well, how’s the old book getting along, Ted?” said Lord 
George heartily. 

“Oh, aU right. I’m working away, you know.” 

“Good old'Ted and his books,” Lord George laughed. “Why 
don’t you settle down and do something respectable for a change? 
I’ll give you a job in my office.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“You let him be, George,” said Mrs. Driffield. “He likes 
writing, and what I say is, as long as it keeps him happy, why 
shouldn’t he?” 

“Well, I don’t pretend to know anything about books,” began 
George Kemp. 

“Then don’t talk about them,” interrupted Driffield with a 
smile. 

“I don’t tliink anyone need be ashamed to have written 
Fairhaven,” said Mr. Galloway, “and I don’t care what the critics 
said.” 

“WeU, Ted, I’ve known you since I was a boy and I couldn’t 
read it, try as I would.” 

“Oh, come on, we don’t want to start talking about books,” 
said Mrs. Driffield. “Sing us anotlier song, Ted.” 

“I must be going,” said the curate. He turned to me. “We 
might walk albng together. Have you got anything for me to read, 
Driffield?” 

Driffield pointed to a pile of new books that were heaped up 
on a table in the comer. 

“Take your pick.” 

“By Jove, what a lot!” I said, looking at them greedily. 

“Oh, it’s all rubbish. They’re sent down for review.” 

“What d’you do with them?” 

“Take ’em into Tercanbury and sell ’em for what they’ll fetch. 
It all helps to pay the butcher.” 

, When we left, the curate and I, he with several books under his 
arm, he asked me: 

’“Did you tell your uncle you were coming to see the Driffields?” 

“No, I just went out for a walk and it sudderdy occurred to me 
that I mig^t look in.” 

This of course was some way from the truth, but I did not care 
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to tell Mr, Galloway that, though I was practically grown up, my 
uncle realised the fact so little that he was quite capable of trying 
to prevent me from seeing people he objected to, 

‘‘Unless you have to I wouldn’t say anyrihing about it in your 
place. The Drifiields are perfectly all right, but your uncle doesn’t 
quite approve of them.” 

“I know,” I said. “It’s such rot.” 

“Of course they’re rather common, but he doesn’t write half 
badly, and when you think what he came from it’s wonderful that 
he writes at all.” 

I U»as glad to know how the land lay. Mr. Galloway did not wish 
my uncle to know that he was on friendly terms with the DrifEelds. 
I could feel sure at all events that he would not give me away. 

The patronising manner in which my uncle’s curate spoke of 
one who has been now so Ic^ng recognised as one of the greater of 
the later Victorian novelists must arouse a smile; but it was the 
manner in whVh hf' was generally spoken of at Blackstable. One 
day we wt'nt to tea at Mrs. Greencourt’s, who had staying with 
her a cousin, the wile of an Oxford don, and we had been told 
that she was very cultivated. She was a Mrs. Encombe, a little 
woman witli an eager wrinkled face; she surprised us very much 
because she wore her grey hair short and a black serge skirt that 
only just came dowm below the tops of her square-toed boots. 
She was the first example of the Kew V^oman that had ever been 
seen in Blackstable. V'e were staggered and immediately on the 
defensive, for she looked intellectual, and it made us feel shy. 
(Afterward we all scoffed at her, and my uncle said to my aunt: 
“Well, my dear, I’m tliankful you’re nc^t clever, at least I’ve been 
spared that”; and my aunt in a playful mood put my uncle’s 
slippers which w^ere wanning for him by the tire over her boots 
and said: “Look, I’m the new w^oman.” And then we all said: 
“Mrs. Grcencourt is very' funny; you never know what she’ll do 
neirt. But ofeourse she isn’t quite quite.” We could hardly forget 
that her father made china and that her grandfather had been a 
factory hand.) 

But we all found it very interesring to hear Mrs. Encombe talk 
of the people she knew. My uncle had been at Oxford, but even^- 
one he asked about seemed to be dead. Mrs. Encombe knew 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and admired Robert Elsmere. My uncle con- 
sidered it a scandalous w*ork, and he was surprised that Mr, 
Gladstone, who at least called himself a Christian, had found a 
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good word to say for it. They had quite an argument about it. 
My uncle said he thought it would unsettle people’s opinions and 
give them all sorts of ideas that they were much better without. 
Mrs. Encombe answered that he wouldn’t think that if he knew 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. She was a woman of the very highest 
character, a niece of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and whatever you 
might think of the book itself (and she, Mrs. Encombe, was quite 
willing to admit that there were parts which had better have been 
omitted) it was quite certain that she had written it from the very 
highest motives. Mrs. Encombe knew Miss Broughton too. She 
was of very good family and it was strange that she wrote the 
books she did. 

‘‘I don’t see any harm in them,’’ said Mrs. Hayforth the doctor’s 
wife. “I enjoy them, especially Red as a Rose is She.” 

“Would you like your girls to read them?” asked Mrs. 
Encombe.” 

“Not just yet perhaps,” said Mrs. Hayforth. “But when they’re 
married I should have no objection.” 

“Then it might interest you to know,” said Mrs. Encombe, 
“that when I was in Florence last Easter I was introduced to 
Ouida.” 

“That’s quite another matter,” returned Mrs. Hayforth. “1 
can’t believe that any lady would read a book by Ouida.” 

“I read one out of curiosity,” said Mrs. Encombe. “I must say, 
it’s more what you’d expect from a Frenchman than from an 
English gentlewoman.” 

“Oh, but I understand she isn’t really English. I’ve always heard 
her real name is Mademoiselle de la Ramee.” 

It was then that Mr. Galloway mentioned Edward Driffield. 

“You know we have an author living here,” he said. 

“We’re not very proud of him,” said the major. “He’s the son 
of old Miss Wolfe’s bailiff and he married a barmaid.” 

“Can he write?” asked Mrs. Encombe. 

“You can tell at once that he’s not a gentleman,” said the curate, 
“but when you consider the disadvantages he’s had to struggle 
against it’s rather remarkable that he should write as well as he 
does.” 

“He’s a friend of Willie’s,” said my uncle. 

Everyone looked at me, and I felt very uncomfortable. 

“They bicycled together last summer, and after Willie had gone 
back to school 1 got one of his books from the library to see w](^t 
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it was like. I read the first volume and then I sent it back. I wrote 
a pretty stiff letter to the librarian and I was glad to hear that he*d 
withdrawn it from circulation. If it had been my own property 
I should have put it promptly in the kitchen stove.” 

“I looked through one of bis books myself,” said the doctor. 
‘'It interested me because it was set in this neighbourhood and 1 
recognised some of the people. But I can’t say I liked it; I thought 
it unnecessarily coarse.” 

“I mentioned that to him,’' said Mr. Gallowav “and he said 
the men in the colliers that run up to Ncvvcastlc and the fishermen 
andYarm hands don’t beliave like ladies and gentlemen and don’t 
talk like them.’’ 

“But why write about people of that character?” said my uncle. 

“Tliat’s what I say,” said Mrs. Hayforth. “We all know that 
there are coarse and wicked and x'icious people in the world, but 
I don’t see what good it doe- lo write about them.” 

“I’m not dt Ung him,” lul Mr. Gallowav. “I’m only telling 
you whut explanation^ he nw es himself. And then of course he 
brought up Dickens.” 

“Dickens is quite diiferenr,” said mv uncle. “I don’t see how' 
anyone can object to t’ e Pi^kuiJy. Pu/)crs.” 

“I suppose it’s a matter of taste,” said mv aunt. “I always found 
Dickens ver>' coarse. 1 don't want to read about people who drop 
their aitclies. I must sav I'm verv glad the weather’s so bad now 
and ^X’illle can’t take any more rides with Mr, Dritneld. I don’t 
think he’s quite the sort oi person he ought to associate with.” 

Both Mr. Galloway aiul 1 looked down our no^es. 


CdlAPTLR IX 

As often as the mild Christma.s ga’oties of Rlackstable allow^ed me 
I went to the Drifficlds’ little house next door to the Congregational 
chapel. I always found Lord Lieorge and often Mr. Galloway. 
Our conspiracy of silence had made us friends and when we met 
at the vicarage or in die vestry after church we looked at one 
another archly. We did not talk about our secret, but we enjoyed 
it; 1 diink it gave us both a good deal of satisfaction to know that 
we were making a fool of my uncle. But once it occurred to me 
that George Kemp, meeting my uncle in die street, might remark 
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casually that he had been seeing a lot of me at the Dri£Eields’. 

‘‘What about Lord George?” I said to Mr. Galloway. 

“Oh, I made that all right.” 

We chuckled. I began to like Lord George. At first I was 
very cold with him and scrupulously polite, but he seemed so 
unconscious of the social difference between us that I was forced 
to conclude that my haughty courtesy failed to put him in his 
' place. He was always cordial, breezy, even boisterous; he cha£Fed 
me in his common way and I answered him hack with schoolboy 
wit; we made the others laugh and this disposed me kindly toward 
him. He was forever bragging about the great schemes he had in 
mind, but he took in good part my jokes at die expense of his 
grandiose imaginations. It amused me to hear him tell stones 
about the swells of Blackstable that made them look foolish and 
when he mimicked their oddities I roared widi laughter. He was 
blatant and vulgar and the wav he dressed was always a shock to 
me (I had never been to Ne\^ market nor seen a trainer, but that 
was my idea of how a Newmarket trainer dressed), and his table 
manners were offensive, but I found myself less and less affronted 
by him. He gave me the Pink ’l/n every week and I took it home, 
carefully tucked away m my greatcoat pocket, and re id it in my 
bedroom. 

I never went to the Dnffields’ till after tea at the \ icarage, but I 
always managed to make a second tea when I got there. Afterward 
Ted Driffield sang comic songs, accompanying himself sometimes 
on the banjo and sometimes on the piano. He would sing, peering 
at the music with his rather short-sighted eyes, for an hour at a 
time; there was a smile on his lips and he liked us all to join in the 
chorus. We played whist. I had learned the game when I was a 
child and my uncle and aunt and I used to play at the vicarage 
during the long winter evenings. My uncle always took dummy, 
and though of course we played for love, when my aunt and I lost 
I used to retire under the dining-room table and cry. Ted Driffield 
did not play cards, he said he had no head for them, and when we 
started a game he would sit dowm by the fire and, pencil in hand, 
read one of the books that had been sent down to him from 
London to review. I had never played with three people before 
and of course I did not play well, but Mrs. Driffield had a natural 
card sense. Her movements as a rule were rather deliberate, but 
when it came to playing cards she was quick and alert. She played 
the rest of ils right off our heads. Ordinarily she did not apgak 
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very much and then slowly, but when, after a hand was played, 
she took the trouble good-humouredly to point o\A to me my 
mistakes, she was not only lucid but voluble. Lord George 
chaffed her as he chaffed everybody; she would smile at his banter, 
for she very seldom laughed, and sometimes make a neat retort. 
They did not behave like lovers, but like familiar friends, and I 
should have quite forgotten what I had heard about them and 
what I had seen but that now and then she gave him a look that 
embarrassed me. Her eyes rested on him quietly, as though he 
were not a man but a chair or a table, and in them was a mis- 
chi^ous, childlike smile. Tlien I would notice that his face 
seemed suddenly to swell and he moved uneasily in his chair. I 
looked quickly at the curate, afraid that he would notice some- 
thing, but he was intent on the cards or else was lighting his pipe. 

The hour or two I spent nearly every day in that hot, poky, 
smoke-laden room passed lilce lightning, and as the holidays drew 
nearer to . iiJ I was seized with dismay at the thought that I 
must spend the next three int^iths dully at school. 

“I don’t know what we bhall do without you,” said Mrs. 
Driffield, “Wc shall have to play Jummv.” 

1 was glad that mv ^oing would break up the game. While I 
was doing prep I did not want to think that they were sitting in 
that little room and enjoying themselves just as if I did not exist. 

“How long do you get at Easter?” asked Mr. Galloway. 

“About three week-.” 

“We’ll have a lovelv time then/’ sai I Mrs. Driffield. “The 
weather ought to be all rieht. ^X’e can ride in the mornings and 
then after tea we’ll plav whi^t. You’ve improved a lot. If we play 
three or four times a week during \our Easter holidays you won’t 
need to be afraid to plav with anybody.” 


CHAPTER X 

But the term came to an end at last. I was in high spirits when 
once more 1 got out of tlic train at Rlackstable. I had crowm a 
little and 1 had had a new suit made at Tercanbury, blue serge and 
very smart, and I had bought a new tie. I meant to go and see the 
Drifiields immediately I liad swallowed my tea and I was full of 
hope that the carrier would have brought my box in time for me 
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to put the new suit on. It made me look quite grown up. I had 
already begun putting vaseline on my upper lip every night to 
make my moustache grow. On my way through the town I looked 
down the street in which the Driffields lived in the hope of seeing 
them. I should have liked to go in and say how-do-you-do, but I 
knew that Driffield wrote in the morning and Mrs. Driffield was 
not ‘‘presentable^’. I had all sorts of exciting tilings to tell them. 
I had won a heat in the hundred-yard race in the sports and I had 
been second in the hurdles. I meant to have a shot for the history 
prize in the summer and I was going to swot up my English history 
during the holidays. Though there was an east wind blowing, the 
sky was blue and there was a feeling of spring in the air. The High 
Street, with its colours washed clean by the wind and its lines 
sharp as though drawn with a new pen, looked like a picture by 
Samuel Scott, quiet and naive and cosy — now, looking back; then 
it looked like nothing but High Street, Blackstable. ^'hen I came 
to the railway bridge I noticed that two or three houses were being 
built. 

“By Jove,” I said, “Lord George is going it.” 

In the fields beyond little white lambs were frisking. Tlie elm 
trees were just beginning to turn green. I let myself in by the side 
door. My uncle was sitting in his arm-chair by the fire reading 
The Times. I shouted to my aunt and she came downstairs, a pink 
spot from the excitement of seeing me on each of her withered 
cheeks, and threw her thin old arms round my neck. She said all 
the right thihgs: 

“How you’ve grown!” and “Good gracious me, you’ll be getting 
a moustache soon!” 

I kissed my uncle on his bald forehead and I stood in front of 
the fire, with my legs well apart and my back to it, and was 
extremely grown up and rather condescending. Then I went 
tipstairs to say how-do-you-do to Emily, and into the kitchen to 
shake hands with Mary-Ann, and out into the garden to see tlie 
gardener. 

When I sat down hungrily to dinner and my uncle carved the 
leg of mutton I asked my aunt: 

“Well, what’s happened at Blackstable since I was here?” 

“Nothing very much. Mrs. Greencourt went down to Mentone 
for six weeks, but she came back a few days ago. The major had 
an attack of gout.” 

“And youf friends the Driffields have bolted,” added my uncle. 
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‘‘TheyVe done what?” I cried. 

“Bolted. They took their luggage away one night and just went 
up to London. They’ve left bills all over the place. They hadn’t 
paid their rent and they hadn’t paid for their furniture. They 
owed Harris the butcher the best part of thirty pounds.” 

“How awful,” I said. 

“That’s bad enough,” said my aunt, “but it appears they hadn’t 
even paid the wages of the miid they had for three months.” 

I was flabbergasted, I thought I felt a little sick. 

“I think in future,” said my uncle, “you would be wiser not to 
consort with people whom your aunt and 1 don’t think proper 
associates for you.” 

“One can’t help feeling sorry for all those tradesmen they 
cheated,” said my aunt. 

“It serves them right,” said my uncle. “Fancy giving credit to 
people like that! 1 should have thought anyone could see they 
were noth!,* ; I idventurers.” 

“I always wonder why thc\ came down here at all.” 

“They just wanted to show off, and I suppose they tliought as 
people knew who thev were here it would be easier to get things 
on credit.” 

I did not think tliis guite logical, but was too much crushed to 
argue. 

As soon as I had the chance I asked Mars’-Ann what she knew 
of the incident. To my surprise she did not take it at all in the 
same way as my uncle and aunt. She gir ded. 

“They let ever>’one in pr<>per,” .she said. “Thev was as free as 
you like with their monev and everyone thought thev ’ad plenty. 
It was always the best end of the neck for them at the butcher’s 
and when they wanted a steak nothing would do but the undercut. 
Asparagus and grapes and 1 don’t know what all. They ran up 
bills in every shop in the town. I don’t know ’ow people can be 
such fools.” 

But it was evidently of the tradesmen she was speaking and not 
of the Driffields. 

“But how did they manage to bunk without anyone knowing?” 
I asked. 

“Well, that’s what evety^body’s askin’. They do say it was Lord 
George ’elped them. How did they get their boxes to the station, 
I ask you, if ’e didn’t take them in that there trap of ’is?” 

“What does he say about it?” 
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says ’e knows no more alxalut it than the man in the moon. 
There was a rare to^lo all over the town when they fotmd out the 
Driffields had shot the moon. It made me laugh. Lord George 
says 'e never knew they was broke, and ^e makes out *e was as 
surprised as anybody. But I for one don’t believe a word of it. 
We all loiow about ’im and Rosie before she was married, and 
between you and me and the gatepost I don’t know that it ended 
there. They do say they was seen walkin’ about the fields together 
last summer and ’e was in and out of the ’ouse pretty near every 
day.” 

‘*How did people find out?” 

“Well, it’s like this. They ’ad a girl there and tliey told ’er she 
could go ’ome and spend the night witli her mother, but she wasn’t 
to be back later than eight o’clock in the morning. Well, when 
she come back she couldn’t get in. She knocked and she rung but 
nobody answered, and so she w’ent in next door and asked the 
lady there what she’d better do, and the lady said she’d I>etter go 
to the police station. The sergeant come back with ’er and ’e 
knocked and ’e rung, but *e couldn’t get no answer. Tlien he asked 
the girl ’ad they paid ’er ’er w'ages, and she said no, not for three 
montlis, and then ’e said: You take my word for it, tlicy’ve shot 
the moon, that’*? w hat they’ve done. An’ w'hen they come to get 
inside they found thev’d took all their clothes, an’ their lx>oks — 
they say as Ted Dnffield ’ad a rare lot of books — an’ every blessed 
thing that belonged to them.” 

“And has nodiing been heard of them since?” 

“Well, not exactly, but when thev’d been gone about a week the 
girl got a letter from London, and when she opened it there was 
no letter or anythmg, but just a postal order for ’er wages. An* if 
you ask me, I call that verv ’andsome not to do a poor girl out of 
her wages.” 

I was much more shocked than Mary-Ann. I was a very 
tespectable youth. Tlic reader cannot have failed to observe that 
I accepted the conventions of my class as if they were the laws of 
Nature, and though debts on the grand scale in books had seemed 
to me romantic, and duns and money-lenders were familiar figures 
to my fancy, I could not but think it mean and paltry not to pay 
the tradesmen’s books. I listened with confusion when people 
talked in my presence of the Driffields, and when they spoke of 
them as my friends I said: “Hang it all, I just knew them”; and 
when they asked: “Weren’t they fearfully common?” I said: 
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‘‘Wdft, tlicy didn’t exacdy suggest the Vere de Veres, you know/’ 
Poor Mr. C^oway was dreadfully upset. 

course I didn’t think they were wealthy,” he told me, “but 
I thought they had enough to get along. The house was very nicely 
furnished and the piano was new. It never struck me that they 
hadn’t paid for a single thing. They never stinted themselves. 
What hurts me is the deceit. I used to see quite a lot of them and 
I thought they liked me. They always mude one welcome. You’d 
hatj^ly believe it, but the la^t time I saw them when they shook 
hands with me Mrs. Driffield asked me to come next day and 
Driffield said: ‘Muffins for tea to-morrov^ And all the time they 
had everything packed upstairs and that ver>' night they took the 
last train to London.” 

“What docs Lord George *say about it?” 

“To tell you the truth I h.iven't gone out of mv way to see him 
lately. It’s been a lesson to me. There’s a little proverb about evil 
communic j > i h.it r\e tiiought w'ell to bear in mind.” 

I felt very much the ^ame about Lord George, and I was a little 
nervous too. If he took it into his head to tell people that at 
Christmas I had been going to see the Drilficlds almost every day, 
and it came to my iin ’e\s ears. I foresaw an unpleasant fu^s. My 
uncle would accuse me of deceit and prevarication and dis^ 
obedience and of not behaving like a gentleman, and I did not at 
the moment sec what answer I could make. I knew him well 
enough to be aware that he would not let the matter drop, and 
that I should be reminded of my transgres.sion for vears. I was 
just as glad not to see Lord George. Bui one day I ran into him 
face to face in the High Street. 

“Hulloa, youngster,” he cried, addressing me in a way I 
particularly resented. “Back for the holidays , I suppose.” 

“You suppose quite correctly,” I answered with what I thought 
withering sarcasm. 

Unfortunately he only bellowc i \\ ith laughter. 

“You’re so sharp you’ll cut yourself if you don’t look out.” he 
answered heartily. “Vi’ell, it looks as if there was no more whist 
for you and me just yet. Now you see what comes of living 
beyond your means. '^X^hat I always sav to my boys is: If you’ve 
got a pound and you sp)end nineteen and six you’re a rich man, 
but if you spend twenty shillings and sixpence you’re a pauper. 
Look after the pence, young fellotv, and the pounds’ll look after 
themselves.” 
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But though he spoke after this fashion there was in his voice 
no note of disapproval, but a bubble of laughter as though in his 
heart he were tittering at these admirable maxims. 

^‘They say you helped them to bunk,” I remarked. 

**Me?” His face assumed a look of extreme surprise, but his 
eyes glittered with sly mirth. “Why, when they came and told 
me the Drifields had shot the moon you could have knocked me 
down with a feather. They owed me four pounds seventeen and 
six for coal. WeVe all been let in, even poor old Galloway who 
never got his muffins for tea.” 

I had never thought Lord George more blatant. I should have 
liked to say something final and crushing, but as I could not think 
of anything I just said that I must be getting along and with a curt 
nod left him. 


CHAPTER XI 

Musing thus over the past, while I waited for Alroy Kear, I 
chuckled when I considered this shabby incident of Edward 
Driffield’s obscurity in the light of the immense respectability of 
his later years. I wondered whether it was because in my boyhood 
he was as a writer held in such small esteem by the people about 
me that I had never been able to see in him the astonishing merit 
that the best critical opinion eventually ascribed to him. He was 
for long th6ught to write very bad English, and indeed he gave 
you the impression of writing with the stub of a blunt pencil; his 
Style was laboured, an uneasy mixture of the classical and the 
slangy, and his dialogue w^as such as could never have issued from 
the mouth of a human being. Tow^ard the end of his career, when 
he dictated his books, his style, acquiring a conversational ease, 
became flowing and limpid; and then the critics, going back to the 
novels of his maturity, found that their English had a nervous, 
racy vigour that eminently suited the matter. His prime belonged 
to a period when the purple patch was in vogue and there are 
descriptive passages in his works that have found their way into 
all the anthologies of English prose. His pieces on the sea, and 
spring in the Kentish woods, and sunset on the lower reaches of 
the Thames are famous. It should be a mortification to me that I 
cannot read them without discomfort. 

When I was a yoimg man, though his books sold but little and 
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one or two were banned by the libraries, it was very much a mark 
of culture to admire him. He was thought boldly realistic. He 
was a very good stick to beat the Philistines with. Somebody’s 
lucky inspiration discovered that his sailors and peasants were 
Shakespearean, and when the advanced got together they uttered 
shrill cries of ecstasy over the dry and spicy humour of his yokels. 
This was a commodity that Edward Driffield had no difficulty in 
supplying. My own heart sank when he led me into the fore- 
castle of a sailing ship or the tap-room of a public-house and I 
knew I was in for half a dozen pages in dialect of facetious comment 
on'*- life, ethics and immortality. But, I admit, I have always 
thought the Shakespearean clowns tedious and their innumerable 
progeny insupportable. 

Driffield’s strength lay evidently in his depiction of the class he 
knew best, farmers and farm labourers, shopkeepers and bar- 
tenders, skippers of sailing sliips, mates, cooks and able seamen. 
When he characters belonging to a higher station in 

life even his wannr^t admirers, one would have thought, mus^ 
experience a certain malaise; his fine gentlemen are so incredibly 
fine, his high-born ladies are so good, so pure, so noble that you 
are not surprised tb 't tliev can only express themselves with 
polysyllabic dignity. His women hardly come to life. But here 
again I must add tJiat this is only my own opinion; die world at 
large and die most eminent critics have agreed that thev are very 
winsome types of English womanhood, spirited, gallant, high- 
souled, and they have been often compared with the heroines of 
Shakespeare. We kninv of course th.»i women are habitually 
constipated, but to represent them in tiction as being altogether 
devoid of a back passage seems to me really an excess of chivalry. 
I am surprised that thev care to see themselves thus limned. 

The critics can force the world to pav attention to a ven* 
indifferent writer, and die world may lose its head over one who 
has no merit at all, but the resu!*- in neither case is lasting; and I 
cannot help thinking that no writer can hold the public tor as 
long as Edward Driffield without considerable gifts. The elect 
sneer at popular! t>»; thev are inclined even to assert that it is a 
proof of mediocrity; but they forget that posterity makes its choice 
not from among the unknown writers of a period, but from among 
Ae known. It may be that some great masterpiece which deser\'es 
immortality has fallen still-born from the press, but posterity will 
never hear of it; it may be that posterity’ will scrap all die best 
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sellers of our day, but it is among them that it must choose. At 
all events Edward Driffield is in the running. His novels happen to 
bore me; I find them long; the melodramatic incidents with which 
he sought to stir the sluggish reader's interest leave me cold; but 
he certainly had sincerity. There is in his best books the stir of 
life, and in none of them can you fail to be aware of the author's 
enigmatic personality. In his earlier days he was praised or blamed 
for his realism; according to the idiosyncrasy of his critics he was 
extolled for his truth or censured for his coarseness. But realism 
has ceased to excite remark, and the library reader will take in his 
stride obstacles at which a generation back he would have violently 
shied. The cultured reader of these pages will remember the 
leading article in the Literary Supplement of The Times which 
appeared at the moment of Driffield's death. Taking the novels 
of Edward Driffield as his text, the author wrote what was very 
well described as a hymn to beauty. No one who read it could fail 
to be impressed by those swelling periods, which reminded one 
of the noble prose of Jeremy Taylor, by that reverence and piety, 
by all those high sentiments, in short, expressed in a style that was 
ornate without excess and dulcet without effeminacy. It was itself 
a thing of beauty. If some suggested that Edward Driffield was by 
way of being a humorist and that a jest would here and there 
have lightened this eulogious article it must be replied that after 
all it was a funeral oration. And it is well known that Beauty does 
not look with a good grace on the timid advances of Humour. 
Roy Kear, When he was talking to me of Driffield, claimed that, 
whatever his faults, they were redeemed by the beauty that 
suflFused his pages. Now I come to look back on our conversation, 
I think it was this remark that had most exasperated me. 

Thirty years ago in literary circles God was all the fashion. It 
was good form to believe and journalists used Him to adorn a 
phrase or balance a sentence; then God went out (oddly enough 
with cricket and beer) and Pan came in. In a hundred novels his 
cloven hoof left its imprint on the sward; poets saw him lurking 
in the twilight on London commons, and literary ladles in Surrey, 
nymphs of an industrial age, mysteriously surrendered their 
virginity to his rough embrace. Spiritually they were never the 
same again. But Pan went out and now beauty has taken his place. 
People find it in a phrase, or a turbot, a dog, a day, a picture, aa^ 
action, a dress. Young women in cohorts, each of whom ha# 
written so promising and competent a novel, prattle of it in every 
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maimer from allusive to arch, from intense to charming?; and the 
young men, more or less recently down from Oxford, but still 
trailing its clouds of glory, who tell us in the weekly papers what 
we should think of art, life and the universe, fling the word with a 
pretty negligence about their close-'packed pages. It is sadly 
frayed. Gosh, they have worked it hard! The ideal has many 
names and beauty is but one of them. I wonder if this clamour is 
anything more than the cry of distress of those who cannot make 
themselves at home in our lieroic world of machine'), and I wonder 
if their passion for beauty, tlic Little Nell of this 'shamefaced day, 
is afiything more than sentimentality. It may be that another 
generation, accommodating itself more adequately to the stress of 
life, will look for inspiration not in a flight from reality, but in an 
eager acceptance of it. 

I do not know if others arc like myself, but I am conscious that 
I cannot contemplate beaut\’ long. For me no poet made a falser 
statement ar ICi its when he WTOte the first line of Endymion. 
When ti’c thing of 1 1 aut\' lias given me the m igic of it'? sensation 
my mind quickly wanders; I h t^n with incredulit\’ to the persons 
who tell me that thev can look with rapture for hours at a \iew 
or a picture. Beauty i* in ecstasy; it is as simple as hunger. There 
is really nothing to be said about it. It is like the perfume of a 
rose: you can smell it and that is all: that is whv the cnticism of 
art, except in so fat as it is unconcerned with beaut>’ and therefore 
with art, is tiresome. All the critic can tell vou with regard to 
Titian’s Entombment of C/uist, perhaps o^” all the pictures in the 
world that which has mo^t pure beauty, is to go and look at it. 
What else he has to say is history’, or biography, or what not. But 
people add other qualities to beauty — sublimity, human interest, 
tenderness, love — because beauty does not long content them. 
Beauty is perfect, and perfection (such is human nature) holds 
our attention but for a little while. The mathematician who after 
seeing Phedre asked: '*Quest<e tiue lyrouve?*' was not such a 
fool as he has been generally made out. No one has ever been 
able to explain why the Done temple of Paestum is more beautiful 
than a glass of cold beer except by bringing in considerations that 
have nothing to do with beauty. Beautv is a blind alley. It is a 
mountain peak which once reached leads nowhere. Tliat is why 
ittthe end we find more to entrance us in El Greco than in Titian, 
iSt the incomplete achievement of Shakespeare than in the cotv 
summate success of Racine. Too much has been written about 
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beauty. That is why I have written a little more. Beauty is that 
which satisfies the aesthetic instinct. But who wants to be satisfied? 
It is only to the dullard that enough is as good as a feast. Let us 
face it: beauty is a bit of a bore. 

But of course what the critics wrote about Edward Driffield was 
eye-wash. His outstanding merit was not the realism that gave 
vigour to his work, nor the beauty that informed it, nor his 
graphic portraits of seafaring men, nor his poetic descriptions of 
salty marshes, of storm and calm and of nestling hamlets; it was 
his longevity. Reverence for old age is one of the most admirable 
traits of tlie human race and I think it may safely be stated that in 
no other country than ouis is this trait more marked. The awe 
and love with which other nations regard old age is often platonic; 
but ours IS practical. Who but the English would fill Covent 
Garden to listen to an aged prima donna without a voice? Who 
but the English would pay to see dancers so decrepit that they can 
hardly put one foot before the other and sav to one another 
admiringly in the inter\'als: “By George, sir, d’you know he’s a 
long way past sixty?” But compared with politicians and writers 
these are but stnplings, and I often think that a jcime premier must 
be of a singularly amiable disposition if it does not make him 
bitter to consider that hen at the age of seventy he must end his 
career the public man and the author are only at their prime. A 
man who is a politician at forty’ is a statesman at three score and 
ten. It is at this age, when he would be too old to be a clerk or a 
gardener or a police-court magistrate, that he is ripe to govern a 
country. This is not so strange when you reflect that from the 
earliest times the old have rubbed it into the \ oung that they are 
wiser than they, and before the voung had discovered what 
nonsense this w’as they w^ere old too, and it profited them to carry 
on the imposture; and besides, no one can have moved in the 
society of politicians without discovering that (if one may judge 
by results) it requires little mental ability to rule a nation. But 
why writers should be more esteemed the older they grow has 
long perplexed me. At one time I thought that the praise accorded 
to them when they had ceased for tw^enty years to write anything 
of interest was largely due to the fact that the younger men, 
having no longer to fear their competition, felt it safe to extol their 
merit; and it is well known that to praise someone whose rivalry 
you do not dread is often a very good way of putting a spoke In 
the wheel of someone whose rivalry you do. But this is to take 
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a low view of human nature and I would not for the world lay 
myself open to a charge of cheap cynicism. After mature con- 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that the real reason for 
the universal applause that comforts the declining years of the 
author who exceeds the common span of man is that intelligent 
people after the age of thirty read nothing at all. As they grow 
older the books they read in their youth are lit with its glamour 
and with every year that passes they ascribe greater merit to the 
author that wrote them. Of course he must go on, he must keep 
in the public eye. It is no gr^oj his thinking that it is enough to 
write one or two masterpicves; he must provide a pedestal for 
them of forty or fifty works of no particular consequence. This 
needs time. His production must be such that if he cannot 
captivate a reader by his charm he can stun him by his weight. 

If, as I think, longevity is genius, few in our time have enjoyed 
it in a more conspicuous degree than Edward Driffield. When he 
was a youn" e -w in the sixties (the cultured having had their 
way with him and rcissed In n by) his position in the world of 
letters was only respectable; the best judges praised him, but with 
moderation; the younger men were inclined to be frivolous at his 
expense. It was agreed hat he had talent, but it never occurred to 
anyone that he was one of the glories of English literature. He 
celebrated his seventieth biithdav; an uneasiness passed over the 
world of letters, like a ruffling of the waters when on an Eastern 
sea a typhoon lurks in the distance, and it grew evident that there 
had lived among us all thv>e years a great novelist and none of us 
had suspected it. There was a rush for L^riffield’s books in the 
various libraries and a luindred busy pens, in Bloomsbury, in 
Chelsea and in other places where men of letters congregate, wrote 
appreciations, studies, cssavs and works, short and chattv^ or long 
and intense, on his novels. These were reprinted, in complete 
editions, in select editions, at a shilling and three and six and five 
shillings and a guinea. His stvle was analysed, his philosophy was 
examined, his technique was dissected. At seventv-five everyone 
agreed that Edw'ard Driffield had genius. At eighty he was the Grand 
Old Man of English Letters. This position he held till his death. 

Now we look about and think sadly that there is no one to take 
his place. A few septuagenarians are sitting up and taking notice, 
and they evidently feel that they could comfortably fill the vacant 
niche. But it is obvious that they lack something. 

Though these recollections have taken so long to narrate they 
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took but a little while to pass through my head. They came to me 
higgledy^^piggledy, an incident and then a scrap of conversation 
that belonged to a previous tlme» and I have set them down in 
order for the convenience of the reader and because I have a neat 
mind. One thing that surprised me was that even at that far 
distance I could remember distinctly what people looked like and 
even the gist of what they said, but only with vagueness what they 
wore. I knew of course that the dress, especially of women, was 
quite diflFerent forty years ago from what it was now, but if I 
recalled it at all it w'as not from life but from pictures and 
photographs that I had seen much later. 

I was still occupied with my idle fancies when I heard a taxi 
stop at the door, the bell ring, and in a moment Alroy Kear’s 
booming voice tcUing the butler that he had an appointment with 
me. He came in, big, bluff and hearty; his vitality shattered with a 
single gesture the frail construction I had been building out of 
the vanished past. He brought in with him, like a blustering wind 
in March, tlie aggressive and inescapable present. 

“I was just asking myself,” I said, “w^ho could possibly succeed 
Edward Driffield as the Grand Old Man of English Letters and 
you arrive to answer my question.” 

He broke into a jovial laugh, but into Iiis eyes came a quick 
look of suspicion. 

‘T don’t think there’s anybody,” he said. 

‘^How about yourself?” 

”Oh, my dear bov, I’m not fifty yet. Give me another twent>’- 
five years.” He laughed, but his eyes held mine keenly. “I never 
know when you’re pulling my leg.” He looked down suddenly. 
*‘Of course one can’t help thinking about the future sometimes. 
All the people who are at the top of the tree now are anything 
from fifteen to twenty years older than me. They can’t last for 
ever, and when they’re gone who is there? Of course there’s 
Aldous; he’s a good deal younger than me, but he’s not very' 
strong and I don’t believe he takes great care of himself. Barring 
accidents, by which I mean barring some genius who suddenly 
springs up and sweeps the board, I don’t quite see how in another 
twenty or twenty-five years I can help having the field pretty well 
to myself. It’s just a question of pegging away and living on 
longer than the others.” 

Roy sank his virile bulk into one of my landlady’s arm<halrs 
and 1 offered him a whisky and soda. 
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“No,. I never drink spirits before six o’clock/' he said. He 
looked about him. “Jolly, these digs are.” 

“I know. What have you come to see me about?” 

“I thought rd better have a little chat with you about Mrs. 
DrilBeld’s invitation. It was rather difficult to explain over the 
telephone. The truth of the matter is that I’ve arranged to write 
Driffield’s life.” 

“Oh! Why didn’t you tell me the other day?” 

I felt friendly disposed toward Roy. I was happy to think 
that I had not misjudged him when I suspected that it was not 
merc4y for the pleasure of my company that he had asked me to 
luncheon. 

“I hadn’t entirely made up mv mind. Mrs. Driffield is very 
keen on my doing it. She’s ^omg to help me in every way she can. 
She’s giving me all the maicnal she has. She’s been collecting it 
for a good many years. It\ not an easy thing to do and of course 
I can’t afford not to do it \vl11. Rut if I can make a pretty good job 
of it, it c'ui t lail to do me a lot of good. People have so much 
more respect for a novelist it he writes something serious now and 
then. Those critical works c*f mine were an autul sweat, and they 
sold nothing, but I don’t regret them for a moment. Tliey’vc 
given me a position I could never have got without them.” 

“I think it’s a very good plan. You've known Driffield more 
intimately than most people for the last twenty years.” 

“I think I have. But of course he was over sixtv when I first 
made his acquaintance. I wrote and told him how much I 
admired his books and he asked me to go and see him. But 
I know nothing about the early part of his life. Mrs. Driffield used 
to try to get him to talk about those days and she made very 
copious notes of all he said, and then there are diaries diat he kept 
now and then, and of course a lot of die stuff' in the novels is 
obviously autobiographical. But there are immense lacunae. Til 
tell you the sort of book I want to wTite, a sort of intimate life, 
with a lot of those little details that make people feel warm inside, 
you know, and then woven in with this a really exhaustive 
criticism of his literar>’ work, not ponderous, of course, but, 
although sympathetic, searching and . . . subde. Naturally it 
wants doing, but Mrs. Driffield seems to think I can do it.” 

' ^ “I’m sure you can,” I put in. 

**'*'*1 don’t see wiiy not,” said Roy. “I am a criric, and I’m a 
novelisiU It’s obvious that I have certain literary qualifications. 
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But I can’t do anything unless everyone who can is willing to help 
m6« 

I began to see where I came in. I tried to make my face look 
quite blank. Roy leaned forward. 

asked you the other day if you were going to write anything 
about Driffield yourself and you said you weren’t. Can I take 
that as definite?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then have you got any objection to giving me your material?” 

“My dear boy, I haven’t got any.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense,” said Roy good-humouredly, with the 
tone of a doctor who is trying to persuade a child to have its throat 
examined. “When he was living at Blackstable you must have 
seen a lot of him.” 

“I was only a boy then.” 

“But you must have been conscious of the unusual experience. 
After all, no one could be for half an hour in Edward Driffield’s 
society without being impressed by his extraordinary' personality. 
It must have been obvious even to a boy of sixteen, and you were 
probably more observant and sensitive than die average boy of 
that age.” 

“I wonder if his personality would have seemed extraordinary 
without the reputation to back it up. Do you imagine that if you 
went down to a spa in the w'cst of England as Mr. Atkins, a 
chartered accountant taking the waters for his liver, you would 
impress the people you met there as a man of character?” 

“I imagine they’d soon realise that I was not quite the common 
or garden chartered accountant,” said Roy, with a smile that took 
from his remark any appearance of self-esteem. 

“Well, all I can tell you is that what chiefly bodiered me 
about Driffield in those days w^as that the knickerbocker suit he 
wore was dreadfully loud. We used to bicycle a lot together 
and it always made me feel a trifle uncomfortable to be seen widi 
him.” 

“It sounds comic now. What did he talk about?” 

“I don’t know; nothing very much. He was rather keen on 
architecture, and he talked about farming, and if a pub looked 
nice he generally suggested stopping for flve minutes and having a 
glass of bitter, and then he would talk to the landlord about 
crops, and the price of coal and things like that.” ^ 

I rambled on, though I could see by the look of Roy’s face diilit 
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he was disappointed with me; he listened, but he was a trifle 
bored, and it struck me that when he was bored he looked peevish. 
But though I couldn’t remember that Driffield had ever said any- 
thing significant during those long rides of ours, I had a very acute 
recollection of the feel of them. Blackstable was peculiar in this, 
that though it was on the sea, with a long shingly beach and marsh- 
land at the back, you had only to go about half a mile inland to 
come into the most rural country in Kent. Winding roads that 
ran between the great fat green fields and clumps of huge elms, 
substantial and with a homely stateliness like good old Kentish 
farmers’ wives, high-coloured and robust, who had grown portly 
on good butter and home-made bread and cream and fresh eggs. 
And sometimes the road was only a lane, with thick hawthorn 
hedges, and the green elms overhung it on either side so that when 
you looked up there was only a strip of blue sky between. And 
as you rode along in the warm, keen air you had a sensation that 
the world was standing still and life would last for ever. Although 
you were pcslaihug with such energy you had a delicious feeling 
of laziness. You were quite happy when no one spoke, and if one 
of the party from sheer high spirits suddenly put on speed and 
shot ahead it was a joke that every one laughed at and for a few 
minutes you pedalled a. hard as you could. And we chaffed one 
another innocently and giggled at our own humour. Now and 
then one would pass cottages with little gardens in front of them 
and in the gardens were hollvhocks and tiger lilies; and a little way 
from the road were farmhouses, with their spacious barns and 
oasthouses; and one would pass through hop-fields with the 
ripening hops hanging in garlands. The public-houses were 
friendly and informal, hardly more important than cottages, and on 
the porches often honeysuckle would be growing. The names 
they bore were usual and familiar: the ‘d^llv Sailor”, the “Merry 
Ploughman”, the “Crown and Anchor”, tlie “Red Lion”. 

But of course all that could matter nothing to Roy, and he 
interrupted me. 

“Did he never talk of literature?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so. He wasn’t that sort of writer. I suppose he 
thought about his writing, but he never mentioned it. He used 
to lend the curate books. In the winter, one Christmas holidays, 
I ij|sed to have tea at his house nearly every day and sometimes 
thft curate and he would talk about books, but we used to shut 
them up.” 
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“Don’t you remember anything he said?” 

“Only one thing. I remember it because I hadn’t ever read the 
things he was talking about and what he said made me do so. He 
said that when Shakespeare retired to Stratfordon-Avon and 
became respectable, if he ever thought of his plays at all, probably 
the two that he remembered with most interest were Measure for 
Measure an4 Troilus and Cressida.** 

“I don’t think that’s very illuminating. Didn’t he say anything 
about anyone more modem than Shakespeare?” 

“Well, not then, that I can remember; but when I was lunching 
with the Driffields a few years ago I overheard him saying that 
Henry James had turned his back on one of the great events of the 
world’s history, the rise of the United States, in order to report 
tittle-tattle at tea parties in English country houses. DriflGield called 
it il gran rifiuto. I was surprised at hearing the old man use an 
Italian phrase and amused because a great big bouncing duchess 
who was there was the only person who knew what the devil he 
was talking about. He said: Toor Henry, he’s spending eternity 
wandering round and round a stately park and the fence is just 
too high for him to peep over and they’re having tea just too far 
away for liim to hear what the countess is saying.* ” 

Roy listened to my little anecdote with attention. He shook his 
head reflectively. 

“I don’t think I could use that. I’d have the Henty' James gang 
down on me like a thousand of bricks. . . . But what used you 
to do during those evenings?” 

“Well, we played whist while Driffield read books for review, 
and he used to sing.” 

“That’s interesting,” said Roy, leaning forward eagerly. “Do 
you remember what he sang?” 

“Perfectly. ‘All Throu^ Stickin’ to a Soljer’ and ‘Come 
Where the Booze Is Cheaper’ were his favourites.” 

“Oh!” 

I could see that Roy was disappointed. 

“Did you expect him to sing Schumann?” I asked. 

“I don’t know why not. It would have been rather a good point. 
But I think I should have expected him to sing sea chanties or old 
English country airs, you Imow, the sort of thing they used to 
sing at fairings — blind fiddlers and the village swains dancing with 
die girls on the threshing floor and all that sort of thing. 1 n^^ht 
have made something rather beautiful out of that, but I can*t see 
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Edward Driffield singing music*'hall songs. After all, when you’re 
drawing a man’s portrait you must get the values right; you only 
confuse the impression if you put in stuff that’s all out of tone.” 

‘‘You know that shortly after this he shot the moon. He let 
everybody in.” 

Roy was silent for fully a minute and he looked down at the 
carpet reflectively. 

“Yes, I knew there’d been some unpleasantness. Mrs. Driflield 
mentioned it. I understand everything was paid up later before 
he finally bought Feme Court and settled down in the district. I 
don’t^ think it’s necessary to dwell on an incident that is not really 
of any importance in the history of his development. After all, 
it happened nearly forty years ago. You know, there were some 
very curious sides to the old man. One would have thought that 
after a rather sordid little scandal like that the neighbourhood of 
Blackstable would be the last place he’d choose to spend the rest 
of his life in when he’d become celebrated, especially when it was 
the scene of Iiis jd*her humble origins; but he didn’t seem to mind 
a bit. He seemed to think the whole thing rather a good joke. 
He was quite capable of telling people who came to lunch about 
it and it was very embarrassing for Mrs. Driffield. I should like 
you to know Amy better. She’s a very remarkable woman. Of 
course the old man had written all his great books before he ever 
set eyes on her, but I don’t think anyone can deny that it was she 
who created the rather imposing and dignified figure that the 
world saw for the last t^^'cnty-five years of his life. She’s been 
very frank with me. She didn’t have such an easy job of it. Old 
Driffield had some very queer ways and she had to use a good 
deal of tact to get him to behave decently. He was very obstinate 
in some things and I think a woman of less character would have 
been discouraged. For instance, he had a habit that poor Amy 
had a lot of trouble to break him of: after he’d finished his meat 
and vegetables he’d take a piece of bread and wipe the plate clean 
• ith it and eat it.” 

“Do you know what tliat means?” I said. “It means that for 
long he had so little to eat that he couldn’t afford to waste any 
food he could get.” 

, “Well, that may be, but it’s not a very pretty habit for a 
«'d^tinguished man of letters. And then, he didn’t exactly tipple, 
1% he was rather fond of going down to the ‘Bear and Key’ at 
Bl^kstible and having a few beers in the public bar. Of course 
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there was no harm in it, but it did make him rather conspicuous, 
especially in summer when the place was full of trippers. He 
didn’t mind who he talked to. He didn’t seem able to realise that 
he had a position to keep up. You can’t deny it was rather 
awkward after they’d been having a lot of interesting people to 
lunch — people like Edmund Gosse, for instance, and Lord Curzon 
— ^that he should go down to a public-house and tell the plumber 
and the baker and the sanitary inspector what he thought about 
them. But of course that could be explained away. One could 
say that he was after local colour and was interested in types. But 
he had some habits that really were rather difficult to cope with. 
Do you know that it was with the greatest difficulty that Amy 
Driffield could ever get him to take a bath?” 

’’He was bom at a time when people thought it unhealthy to 
take too many baths. I don’t suppose he ever lived in a house 
that had a bathroom till he was fifty.” 

“Well, he said he never had had a bath more than once a week 
and he didn’t see why he should change his habits at his time of 
life. Then Amy said that he must change his under-linen every 
day, but he objected to that too. He said he’d always been used 
to wearing his vest and drawers for a week and it was nonsense, 
it only W'ore them out to have them washed so often. Mrs. 
Driffield did everything she could to tempt him to have a bath 
every day, with bath salts and perfumes, you know, but nothing 
would induce him to, and as he grew older he wouldn’t even have 
one once a'week. She tells me that for the last three years of his 
life he never had a bath at all. Of course, all this is between 
ourselves; I’m merely telling it to show you that in wnting his life 
1 shall have to use a good deal of tact. I don’t see how one can 
deny that he was just a wee bit unscrupulous in money matters 
tad he had a kink in him that made him take a strange pleasure 
in the society of his mferiors, and some of his personal habits 
were rather disagreeable, but I don’t think that side of him was 
the most significant. I don’t want to ^ay anything that’s untrut , 
but I do think there’s a certain amount that’s better left unsaid.” 

**Don’t you think it would be more interesting if you went the 
whole hog and drew him warts and all?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t. Amy Driffield would never speak to me again. 
She only asked me to do the life because she felt she could tryft 
my discretion. I must behave like a gentleman.” 

“It’s very hard to be a gentleman and a writer.” 
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'*1 don’t see why. And besides, you know what the' critics are. 
If you tell the truth they only say you’re cynical and It does an 
author no good to get a reputation for cynicism. Of course I don’t 
deny that if I were thoroughly unscrupulous I could make a 
sensation. It would be rather amusing to show the man with his 
passion for beauty and his careless treatment of his obligations, 
his fine style and his personal hatred for soap and water, his 
idealism and his tippling in disreputable pubs; but honestly, would 
it pay? They’d only say I was imitating Lytton Strachey. No, I 
think I shall do much better to be allusive and charming and rather 
subtfc, you know the sort of thing, and tender. I think one ought 
always to see a book before one starts it. Well, I see this rather 
like a portrait by Van Dyck, with a good deal of atmosphere, you 
know, and a certain gravity, and with a sort of aristocratic dis^ 
tinction. Do you know what I mean? About eighty thousand 
words.” 

He was abso*'^' ! for a moment in the ecstasy of aesthetic con- 
templatioTi. In his r^ind’s c\c he saw a book, in royal octavo, 
slim and light in the hand, printed witli large margins on handsome 
paper in a type that was both clear and comely, and I think he saw 
a binding in smooth bl • :k cloth w'iih a decoration in gold and gilt 
lettering. Rut being human, Alroy Kear could not, as I suggested 
a few pages back, hold tlie ecstasy that beauty* yields for more than 
a little while. He gave me a candid smile. 

‘’But how the devil am I to get over the first Mrs. Driffield?” 

“The skeleton in the cupboard,” I murmured. 

“She is damned awkward to deal with. She w^as married to 
Driffield for a good many years. Amy lias very decided \iews on 
the subject, but I don’t .see how I can possibly meet them. You 
see, her attitude is that Rose Driffield exerted a most pernicious 
influence on her husband, and that she did everything possible 
to ruin him morally, phvsicallv and financially; she w’as beneath 
him in every W'ay, at least intcllectvally and spiritually, and it was 
only because he was a man of immense force and vitality that he 
survived. It w^as of course a very unfortunate marriage. It’s true 
that she’s been dead for ages and it seems a pitv to rake up old 
scandals and w^ash a lot of dirty^ linen in public; but the fact 
^mains that all Driffield’s greatest books were written w hen he 
Mjft living with her. Much as I admire the later books, and no one 
i^Kttiscious of tlieir genuine beauty than I am, and they 
hs^ve a fettraint and a sort of classical sobriety which are admirable, 
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I must admit that they haven’t the tang and the vigour and the 
smell and bustle of life of tlie early ones. It does seem to me that 
you can’t altogether ignore the influence his first wife had on his 
work.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” I asked. 

“Well,*' I can’t see why all that part of his life shouldn’t be 
treated with the greatest possible reserve and delicacy, so as not 
to offend the most exacting susceptibility, and yet with a sort of 
manly frankness, if you understand what I mean, that would be 
rather moving.” 

“It sounds a very tall order.” 

“As I see it, there’s no need to dot the i’s or to cross the t’s. It 
can only be a question of getting just the right touch. I wouldn’t 
state more than I could help, but I would suggest what was 
essential for die reader to realise. You know, however gross a 
subject is you can soften its unpleasantness if you treat it with 
dignity. But I can do nothing unless I am in complete possession 
of the facts.” 

“Obviously you can’t cook them unless you have them.” 

Roy had been speaking with a fluent ease that revealed the 
successful lecturer. I wished (a) that I could express myself with 
so much force and aptness, never at a loss for a word, rolling off 
the sentences without a moment’s hesitation; and (b) that I did 
ftot feel so miserably incompetent w4th my one small insignificant 
person to represent the large and appreciative audience that Roy 
was instinctively addressing. But now he paused. A genial look 
*came over his face, which his enthusiasm had reddened and the 
heat of the day caused to perspire, and the eyes that had held me 
with a dominating brilliance softened and smiled. 

“This is where you come in, old boy,” he said pleasantly. 

I have always found it a very good plan in life to say nothing 
when I had nothing to say and when I do not know how to answer 
a remark to hold my tongue. I remained silent and looked back 
at Roy amiably. 

“You know more about his life at Blackstable than anybodN 
else.” 

“I don’t know about that. There must be a number of people 
at Blackstable who saw as much of him in the old days as 1 
did.” ^ 

“That may be, but after all they’re presUn^ably not peopll|Df 
any importance, and 1 don’t think they matter very mtJch/’ 
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^*Oh, I see. You mean that Vm the only person who might blow 
the gaff.” 

^Roughly, that is what I do mean, if you feel that you must put 
it in a facetious way.” 

I saw that Roy was not inclined to be amused. I did not mind, 
for I am quite used to people not being amused at my jokes. I 
often think that the purest type of artist is the humorist who 
laughs alone at his own jests. 

“And you saw a good deal of him later on in London, I 
believe.” 

“Yes.” 

“That is when he had an apartment somewhere in Lower 
Belgravia.” 

“Well, lodgings in Pimlico.” 

Roy smiled dr>dy. 

“We won’t quarrel about the exact designation of the quarter of 
London in which he lived. You w^ere very intimate with him 
then.” 

“Fairly.” 

“How long did that last?” 

“About a couple of vears.” 

“How old were you d\en?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Now look here, I want you to do me a great favour. It won’t 
take you very long and it will be of quite inestimable value to me. 
1 want you to jot down as fully as you can all your recollections 
of Driffield, and all you remember about 1 is wife and his relations 
with her and so on, both at Blackstable and in London.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow, that’s asking a great deal. I’ve got a lot of 
work to do just now\” 

“It needn’t take you very long. You can write it quite roughly, 
I mean. You needn’t bother about st\dc, you know, or anN’thing 
like that. I’ll put the st> le in. All I want are the facts. After all, 
you know them and nobody else does. I don’t want to be 
pompous or anything like that, hut Driffield was a great man and 
you owe it to his memory- and to English literature to tell every- 
thing you know. I shouldn’t have asked you, but you told me 
the other day that you weren’t going to write anything about him 
VHjirself. It would be rather like a dog in a manger to keep to 
raKself • whole lot of material tliat you have no intention of 
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Thus Roy appealed at once to my sense of duty, my indolence,* 
my generosity and my rectitude. 

“But why does Mrs. Driffield want me to go down and stay at 
Feme Court?” I asked. 

“Well, we talked it over. It’s a very jolly house to stay in. She 
does one very well, and it ought to be divine in the country just 
now. She dysught it would be very nice and quiet for you if you 
felt inclined to write your recollections there; of course, I said I 
couldn’t promise that, but naturally being so near Blackstable 
would remind you of all sorts of things that you might otherwise 
forget. And then, living in his house, among his books and things, 
it would make the past seem much more real. We could all talk 
about him, and you know how in the heat of conversation things 
come back. Amy’s very quick and clever. She’s been in the 
habit of making notes of Driffield’s talk for years, and after all it’s 
quite likely that you’ll say things on the spur of the moment that 
you wouldn’t think of writing and she can just jot them down 
afterward. And we can play tennis and bathe.” 

“I’m not very fond of staying with people,” I said. “I hate 
getting up for a nine-o’clock breakfast to eat things I have no 
mind to. I don’t like going for walks, and I’m not interested in 
other people’s chickens.” 

“She’s a lonely woman now. It would be a kindness to her and 
it would be a kindness to me too.” 

I reflected. 

“I’ll teU.you what I’ll do: I’ll go down to Blackstable, but I’ll 
go down on my own. I’ll put up at the ‘Bear and Key’ and I’ll 
come over and see Mrs. Driffield while you’re there. You can 
both talk your heads off about Edward Driffield, but I shall be 
aHe to get away when I’m fed up with you.” 

Roy laughed good-naturedly. 

“All right. That’ll do. And will you jot down anything you can 
remember that you think will be useful to me?” 

“I’U tty.” 

“When will you come? I’m going down on Friday.” 

“I’ll come with you if you’ll promise not to talk to me in the 
train.” 

“All right. The five-ten’s the best one. Shall I come and fetch 
you?” 

“I’m capable of getting to Victoria by myself. I’ll fiMCt y<H9pi 
the platforqi.” 
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I don^t know if Roy was afraid of my changing my mind, but 
he got up at once, shook my hand heartily and left. He begged 
me on no account to forget my tennis racket and bathing suit. 


CHAPTER XII 

My promise to Roy sent my thoughts back to my first years in 
London. Having nothing much to do that afternoon, it occurred 
to m^to stroll along and have a cup of tea with mv old landlady. 
Mrs. Hudson’s name had been given to me by the secretary of the 
medical school at St. Luke’s when, a callow youth just arrived in 
town, I was looking for lodgings. She had a house in Vincent 
Square. I lived there for five years, in two rooms on the ground 
floor, and over me on the drawing-room floor lived a master at 
Westmmster School. I paid a pound a week for my rooms and he 
paid tweiuy-tivt shillings. Mrs. Hudson was a little, active, 
bustling woman, wdih a sallow face, a large aquiline nose and the 
brightest, the most vivacious Mack eyes that I ever saw. She had 
a great deal of very dark hair, in the afternoons and all day on 
Sunday arranged in a fringe on the forehead with a bun at the 
nape of the neck as you may see in old photographs of the Jersey 
Lily. She had a heart of gold (though I did not know it then, for 
when you are young you take the kindness people show you as 
your right) and she was an excellent cook. No one could make a 
better omelette soufflee than she. Ever* morning she was up 
betimes to get the fire lit in her gentlemen’s sitting-rooms so that 
“they needn’t eat their breakfasts simply perishin* with the cold, 
my word it’s bitter this morning”; and if she didn’t hear you 
having your bath, a flat tin bath that slipped under the bed, the 
water put in the night before to take the chill off, she’d say: 
“There now, there’s my dining-room floor not up yet, ’e’ll be late 
for his lecture again,” and she w^ould come tripping upstairs and 
thump on the door and you would hear her shrill voice: “If you 
don’t get up at once you won’t ’a e time to ’ave breakfast, an’ I’ve 
got a lovely ’addick for you.” She worked all day long and she 

S at her work and she was gay and happy and smiling. Her 
and was much older than she. He had been a butler in very 
i families, and wore side-whiskers and a perfect manner; he 
verger at a neighbouring church, higlily respected, and he 
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waited at table and cleaned the boots and helped with the washing- ' 
up. Mrs. Hudson's only relaxation was to come up after she had 
served the dinners (I had mine at half^past six and the school- 
master at seven) and have a little chat with her gentlemen. I wish 
to goodness I had had the sense (like Amy Driffield with her 
celebrated ^husband) to take notes of her conversation, for Mrs. 
Hudson was a mistress of Cockney humour. She had a gift of 
repartee that never failed her, she had a racy style and an apt and 
varied vocabulary, she was never at a loss for the comic metaphor 
or the vivid phrase. She was a pattern of propriety and she would 
never have women in her house, you never knew what they were 
up to (“It's men, men, men all the time with them, and afternoon 
tea and thin bread and butter, and openin' the door and ringin' 
for 'ot water and I don't know what all"); but in conversation she 
did not hesitate to use what was called in those days the blue bag. 
One could have said of her what she said of Mane Lloyd: "What 
I like about 'er is that she gives you a good laugh. She goes pretty 
near the knuckle sometimes, but she never jumps over the fence." 
Mrs. Hudson enjoyed her own humour and I think she talked 
more willingly to her lodgers because her husband was a serious 
man ("It's as It should be," she said, " 'im bein' a verger and 
attendin' weddings and funerals and what all") and wasn't much 
of a one for a joke. “\C'ot I sayj> to ’Udson is, laugh while you’ve 
got the chance, you w’on’t laugh much when you’re dead and 
juried.” 

Mrs. Hudson’s humour was cumulative and the story of her 
feud with Miss Butcher who let lodgings at number fourteen was 
a great comic saga that went on year in and year out. 

“She's a disagreeable old cat, but I give you my word I’d miss 
"er if the Lord took ’er one fine day. Though what ’e'd do with 
*cr when ’e got ’er I can’t think. Many’s the good laugh she’s give 
me in ’er time.’’ 

Mrs. Hudson had very bad teeth and the question whether she 
should have them taken out and have false ones was discussed bN 
her for two or three years with an unimaginable variety of cornu, 
invention. 

“But as I said to ’Udson on’y last night, when he said, *Oh, 
come on, ’ave ’em out and ’ave done with it,’ 1 shouldn’t ’ave 
anydiin’ to talk about.’’ 

I had not seen Mrs. Hudson for two or three yean. 
visit had btea in answer to a little letter in which she asked nw to 
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come and drink a nice strong cup of tea with her and announced: 
^‘Hudson died three months ago neict Saturday, aged sevemy-nine, 
and George and Hester send their respectful compliments.** 
George was the issue of her marriage with Hudson. He was now 
a man approaching middle age who worked at Woolwich Arsenal, 
and his mother had been repeating for twenty years that George 
would be bringing a wife home one of these days. Hester was the 
maid^f-all-work she had engaged toward the end of my stay with 
her, and Mrs. Hudson still spoke of her as “that dratted girl of 
mine**. Though Mrs. Hudson must have been well over thirty 
when I first took her rooms, and that was five-and-thirty years ago, 

I had no feeling as I walked leisurely tlj rough the Green Park that 
I should not find her ali\e. She was as definitely part of the 
recollections of my youth as the pelicans that stood at the edge of 
the ornamental water. 

I walked down the area steps and the door was opened to me 
by Hester, a woman getting on for fifty now and stoutish, but still 
bearing on htt .shyly grinning face the irresponsibility of the 
dratted girl. Mrs. Hudson was darning George*s socks when I was 
shown into the front room of the basement and she took off her 
spectacles to look at me. 

“Well, if that isn't Mr. Ashenden! ''X'ho ever thought of seeing 
you? Is the water boiling, *Ester? You will 'ave a nice cup of tea, 
won*t you?** 

Mrs. Hudson w^as a little heavier than when I first knew her and 
her movements were more deliberate, but there was scarcely a 
white hair on her head, and her eyes as black and shining as 
buttons, sparkled with fun. I sat down in a shabby little arm- 
chair covered with maroon leather. 

“How are you getting on, Mrs. Hudson?’* I asked. 

“Oh, Tve got nothin’ much to complain of except that I’m not 
so young as I used to was,** she answered. “I can’t do so much as 
I could when you was *ere. I don’t give my gentlemen dinner now, 
only breakfast.** 

“Are all your rooms let?** 

“Yes, I’m thankful to sav.** 

Owing to the rise of prices Mrs. Hudson was able to get more 
for her rooms than in my dav, and I think in her modest wav she 

E 5 quite well off. But of course people wanted a lot nowadays. 
‘You wouldn’t believe it, first I ’ad to put in a bathroom, 
I then I ^ad to put in the electric light, and tlien notliin* would 
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satisfy them but I must ^avc a telephone. What they'll want next 
I can’Mhink.” 

‘*Mr. George says it's pretty n^r time Mrs. 'Udson thought of 
retiring," said Hester, who was laying the tea. 

"You mind your own business, my girl," said Mrs. Hudson 
tardy, "when I retire it'll be to the cemetery. Fancy me livin' 
all alone with George and 'Ester without nobody to talk to." 

^*Mr. George says she ought to take a little 'ouse in the country 
an* take care of 'erself," said Hester, unperturbed by the reproof. 

"Don't talk to me about die country. The doctor said I was to 
go there for six weeks last summer. It nearly killed me, I give 
you my word. The noise of it. All diem birds singin' all the time, 
and the cocks crowin’ and the cows mooin’. I couldn't stick it. 
When you've lived all the years I *ave in peace and quietness you 
can't get used to all diat racket goin’ on all die time." 

A few doors away was the Vauxhall Bridge Road and down it 
trams were clanging, ringing their bells as diey went, motor-buses 
were lumbering along, taxis were tooting their horns. If Mrs. 
Hudson heard it, it was London she heard, and it soothed her as a 
mother's crooning soothes a restless child. 

I looked round the cosy, shabby, homely little parlour in which 
Mrs. Hudson had lived so long. I wondered if there was anydiing 
I could do for her. I noticed that she had a gramophone. It was 
<he only thing I could think of. 

" ^^*Is there anything you want, Mrs. Hudson?" I asked. 

9ie fixed her beady eyes on me reflectively. 

"I don’t know as there is, now you come to speak of it, except 
me 'ealth and strength for another twenty years so as I can go on 
Wptkin*.” 

I do not think I am a sentimentalist, but her reply, unexpected 
fastc so characteristic, made a sudden lump come to my throat. 

When it was time for me to go I asked if I could see the rooms 
I had lived in for five years. 

"Run upstairs, 'Ester, and see if Mr. Graham’s in. If he ain't, 
Vm sure 'e wouldn't mind you 'aving a look at them." 

Hester scurried up, and in a moment, slightly breathless, came 
down again to say that Mr. Graham was out. Mrs. Hudson came 
with me. The bed was the same narrow iron bed that I had 
dept in and dreamed in and there was the same chestof-drawem 
and the same washing-stand. But the sitting'-room had the gra 
heartiness ofithe athlete; on the wails were photogiaphs of cricki 
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elevens and rowing men in shorts; golf clubs stood in the comer 
and pipes and tobacco jars, ornamented with the arms of a college, 
were littered on the chimney-piece. In my day we believed In art 
for art^s sake and this I exemplified by draping the chimney-piece 
with a Moorish rug, putting up curtains of art serge and a bilious 
green, and hanging on the walls autotypes of pictures by Perugino, 
Van Dyck and Hobbema. 

‘*Very artistic you was, wasn’t you?” Mrs. Hudson remarked, 
not without irony. 

yVery,” I murmured. 

r could not help feeling a pang as I thought of all the years that 
had passed since I inhabited that room, and of all that had 
happened to me. It was at that same table that I had eaten my 
hearty breakfast and my fru::al dinner, read my medical books and 
written my first novel. It was in that same arm-chair that I had 
read for the first time Wordsworth and Stendhal, the Elizabethan 
dramatist'' ai..! d*-.* Russian novelists, Gibbon, Boswell, Voltaire 
and Rousseau. 1 v ondereJ who had used them since. Medical 
students, articled clerks, voung fellows making their way in the 
City and elderly men retired from the colonies or thrown 
unexpectedly upon "'le world by the break up of an old home. 
The room made me, as Mrs. Hudson would have put it, go queer 
all over. All the hopes that had been cherished there, the bright 
visions of the future, the flaming passion of youth; the regrets, 
the disillusion, the weariness, the resignation; so much had been 
felt in that room, by so many, the whole gamut of human emotion, 
that it seemed strangely to have acquired a troubling and enigmatic 
personality of its owm. I have no notion whv, but it made me 
think of a woman at a cross-road with a finger on her lips, looking 
back and with her other hand beckoning. What I obscurely (and 
rather shamefacedly) felt, communicated itself to Mrs. Hudson, 
for she gave a laugh and with a characteristic gesture rubbed her 
prominent nose. 

”My word, people are funny,” she said. “W’hen I think of all 
the gentlemen Tve ’ad here, 1 give you my word you wouldn't 
believe it if I told you some of the tilings I know about them. One 
of them’s funnier than the other. Sometimes 1 lie abed thinkin’ 
of them, and laugh. Well, it would be a bad world if voii didn’t 
mm a good laugh now and then, but, lor’, lodgers really are the 
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CHAPTER XIII 

I UVED with Mrs. Hudson for nearly two years before I met the 
Driffields again. My life was very regular. I spent all day at the 
hospital and about six walked back to Vincent Square. I bought 
the Star at Lambeth Bridge and read it till my dinner was served. 
Then I read seriously for an hour or two, works to improve my 
mind, for I was a strenuous, earnest and industrious youth, and 
after that wrote novels and plays till bedtime. I do not know for 
what reason it was that one day toward the end of June, happening 
to leave the hospital early, I thought I would walk down the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. I liked it for its noisy bustle. It had a 
sordid vivacity that was pleasantly exciting and you felt that at 
any moment an adventure might there befall you I strolled along 
in a daydream and was surprised suddenly to hear my name. I 
stopped and looked, and there to my astonishment stood Mrs. 
Driffield. She was smiling at me. 

“Don’t you know me?” she cried. 

“Yes. Mrs. Driffield.” 

And though I was grown up I was conscious that I was blushing 
as furiously as when I was sixteen. I w as embarrassed. With my 
lamentably Victonan notions of honesty I had been much shocked 
by the Driffields’ behaviour in running aw'ay from Blackstable 
ipiidiout paying their bills. It seemed to me very shabby. I felt 
deeply the shame I thought they must feel and I was astounded 
liiat Mrs. Driffield should speak to someone who knew of the 
discreditable incident. If I had seen her coming I should have 
Idoked away, my delicacy presuming that she would wush to avoid 
iikt mortification of being seen by me; but she held out her hand 
and shook mme with obvious pleasure. 

“I am glad to see a Blackstable face,” she said. “You know we 
left there in a hurry.” 

She laughed and I laughed too; but her laugh was mirthful and 
childlike, while mine, I felt, was strained. 

“I hear there was a to-do when they found out we’d skipped. 
I thought Ted would never stop laughmg when he heard about it. 
What did your uncle say?” 

I was quick to get the right tone. I wasn’t going to let her thll 
that I couldn’t see a joke as well as anyone. 

“Oh, youlcnow what he is. He’s very old-fashioned.” 
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*‘Yes, that’s what’s wrong with Blackstable. They want waking 
up/’ She gave me a friendly look* ‘‘You’ve grown a lot since I 
saw you last. Why, you’re growing a moustache.” 

“Yes,” I said, giving it as much of a twirl as its size allowed me. 
‘‘I’ve had that for ages.” 

“How time docs fly, doesn’t it? You were just a boy four years 
ago and now you’re a man.” 

“I ought to be,” I replied somewhat haughtily. “I’m nearly 
twentyone.” 

I was looking at Mrs. Driffield. She wore a ’'xry small hat with 
fe&thers in it, and a pale grey dress with large leg-of-mutton sleeves 
and a long train. I thought she looked very smart. I had always 
thought that she had a nice face, but I noticed now, for the first 
time, that she was pretty. Her eyes were bluer than I remembered 
and her skin was like ivory. 

“You know we live just round the comer,” she said. 

“So do T ’’ 

“Wc live in Limrus RoaJ. We’ve been theie almost ever since 
we left Blackstable.” 

“Well, I’ve been in \’incent Square for nearly two years.” 

“I knew you were in London. George Kemp told me so, and 
I often wondered wheie >ou were. Whv don’t you walk back 
with me now? Ted will be so pleased to see you.” 

“I don’t mind,” I said. 

As we walked along she told me that Driffield was now literary 
editor of a weekly paper ; his last book had done much better than 
any of his others and he was expecting, to get quite a bit as an 
advance on royalties for the next one. She seemed to know most 
of the Blackstable news, and I remembered how it had been 
suspected that Lord George had helped the Driffields in their 
flight. I guessed that he wrote to them now and then. I noticed 
as we walked along that sometimes the men who passed us stared 
at Mrs. Driffield. It occurred to me presently tliat they must think 
hea pretty too. I began to walk with a certain swagger. 

Limpus Road was a long, wide, straight street that ran parallel 
with the Vauxhall Bridge Road. The houses were all alike, of 
stucco, dingily painted, solid and with substantial porticos. I 
suppose they had been built to be inhabited by men of standing 
(flilie city of London, but the street had gone dowm in the world 
liflhad never attracted the right sort of tenant; and its decayed 
tOipectabiiity had an air at once furtive and shabbily dissipated, 
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that made you think of persons who had seen better days and now, 
genteelly fuddled, talked of the social distinction of their youth. 
The Driifields lived in a house painted a dull red, and Mrs. 
Driffield, letting me into a narrow dark hall, opened a door and 
said: 

^*Go in. Vll tell Ted you’re here.” 

She walked down the hall and I entered the sitting-room. The 
Driffields had the basement and die ground floor of the house, 
which they rented from the lady who lived in the upper part. The 
room into which I went looked as if it had been furnished with 
the scourings of auction sales. There were heavy velvet curtains 
with great fringes, all loops and festoons, and a gilt suite, 
upholstered in yellow damask, heavily buttoned; and there was 
a great pouffe in the middle of the room. Tliere were gilt cabinets 
in which were masses of little articles, pieces of china, ivory 
figures, wood carvings, bits of Indian brass; and on die walls hung 
large oil paintings of highland glens and stags and gillies. In a 
moment Mrs. Driffield brought her husband and he greeted me 
warmly. He wore a shabby alpaca coat and grey trousers; he had 
shaved his beard and wore now a moustache and a small imperial. 
I noticed for the first time how short he was; but he looked more 
distinguished than he used to. There was something a trifle foreign 
in his appearance and I thought this was much more what I should 
expect an author to look like. 

“Well, what do you think of our new abode?” he asked. “It 
looks rich, doesn’t it? I think it inspires confidence.” 

^ He looked round him with satisfaction. 

“And Ted’s got his den at the back where he can write, and 
j^cVe got a dining-room in the basement,” said Mrs. Driffield. 
^^Miss Cowley was companion for many years to a lady of title 
^d when she died she left her all her furniture. You can see 
werything’s good, can’t you? You can see it came out of a 
gentleman’s house.” 

“Rosie fell in love with the place the moment we saw it,” said 
Driffield. 

“You did too, Ted.” 

“We’ve lived in sordid circumstances so long; it’s a change to 
be surrounded by luxury. Madame de Pompadour and all tluy;^ 
sort of thing.” 

When I left them it was with a very cordial invitation to dKjfi 
agaiiu It appeared that they were at home every Saturday all^ 
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noon and all sorts of people whom I would like to meet were 
in the habit of dropping in. 


CHAPTER XIV 

I WENT, I enjoyed myself. I went again. When the autumn came 
and I returned to London for the winter session ^.t St. Luke’s I got 
Into the hahit of going cverv Saturday. It was my introduction 
info the world of art and letters; I kept it a profound secret that 
in the privacy of my lodgings I was busily writing; I was excited to 
meet people who were writing also and I listened entranced to 
their conversation. All sorts of persons came to these parties: at 
that time week-^nds were rare, golf was still a subject for ridicule 
and few had much to do on Saturday afternoons. I do not think 
anyone .W) was of any great importance; at all events, of 

all the painters, wnters and musicians I met at the Driffields’ I 
cannot remember one whose reputation has endured; but the 
eflFect was cultured and animated. You found young actors who 
were looking for pa s and middle-aged singers who deplored the 
fact that the English were not a musical race, composers who 
played their compositions on the Dritfields’ cottage piano and 
complained in a whispered aside that they sounded nothing except 
on a concert grand, poets who on pressure consented to read a 
little thing that they had just written and painters who were look^ 
ing for commissions. Now and then a person of title added a 
certain glamour; seldom, however, for in those days the aristocracy 
had not yet become bohemian and if a person of quality cultivated 
the society of artists it was generally because a notorious divorce 
or a little difficulty over cards had made life in his own station (or 
hers) a bit awkward. We have changed all that. One of the 
greatest benefits that compulsocy education has conferred upon 
the world is the wide diffusion among the nobility and gentry of 
the practice of writing. Horace Walpole once wrote a Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors; such a work now would have the 
dimensions of an encyclopjedia. A title, even a courtesv one, can 
make a well-known author of almost anyone and it mav be safely 
■Mted that there is no better passport to the world of letters than 

r have indeed sometimes thought that now that the House of 
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Lotds must inevitably in a short while be .abolished, it would be 
a very good plan if the profession of literature were by law 
confined to its members and their wives and children. It wo\ild 
be a graceful compensation that the British people mi^t offer the 
peers in return for the surrender of their hereditary privileges. It 
woul^ be a means of support for those (too many) whom devotion 
to the public cause in keeping chorus girls and racc'horses and 
playing chemin de fer has impoverished, and a pleasant occupation 
for the rest who by the process of natural selection have in the 
course of time become unfit to do anything but govern the 
British Empire. But this is an age of specialisation and if my plan 
is adopted it is obvious that it cannot but be to the greater glory 
of English literature that its various provinces should be appor- 
tioned among the various ranks of the nobility. 1 would suggest 
therefore, that the humbler branches of literature should be 
practised by the lower orders of the peerage and that the barons 
and viscounts should devote themselves exclusively to journalism 
and the drama. Fiction might be the privileged demesne of the 
earls. They have already shown their aptitude for this difficult art 
and their numbers are so great that they would very competently 
supply the demand. To the marquises might safely be left the 
production of that part of literature which is known (1 have never 
quite seen why) as belles lettres. It is perhaps not very profitable 
^m a pecuniary standpoint, but it has a distinction that very 
’Well suits the. holders of this romantic title. 

The crown of literature is poetry. It is its end and aim. It is 
the sublimest activity of the human mind. It is the achievement 
of beauty. The writer of prose can only step aside when the poet 
passes; he makes the best of us look like a piece of cheese. It is 
evident then that the writing of poetry should be left to the dukes, 
ttod 1 should like to see their rights protected by the most severe 
pains and penalties, for it is intolerable that the noblest of arts 
diould be practised by any but the noblest of men. And since 
here, too, specialisation must prevail, I foresee that the dukes 
(like the successors of Alexander) will divide the realm cf poetry 
between them, each confining himself to that aspect v'ith which 
hereditary influence and natural bent have rendered him competent 
to deal: thus I see the Dukes of Manchester wri'/mg poems of * 
didactic and moral character, the Dukes of Westm'nstercompcMI 
atitring odes on Duty and the Responsibilities of£mpire; whOMs 
I Imagine that the Effikes of Devonshire would W mote likely to 
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write love lyrics and elegies in the Propertian manner, while it is 
almost inevitable that the Dukes of Marlborough should pipe in 
an idyllic strain on such subjects as domestic bliss, conscription 
and content with modest station. 

But if you say that this is somewhat formidable and remind me 
that the muse does not only stalk with majestic tread, but on 
occasion trips on a light fantastic toe; if, recalling the wise person 
who said that he did not care who made a nation's laws so long as 
he wrote its songs, you ask me (thinking rightly that it would ill 
become the dukes to do so) who shall twang those measures on 
the lyre that the diverse and inconstant soul of man occasionally 
hankers after — I answer (ob\'iously enough, I should have thought) 
the duchesses. I recogni.se that the day is past when the amorous 
peasants of the Romagna sang to their sweethearts the verses of 
Torquato Tasso and Mrs. Humphry Ward crooned over young 
Arnold's cradle the choruses of Gidipus in Colonus. The age 
demands ^ in. dung more up-to-date. I suggest, therefore, that 
the more domestic duchessts should write our hymns and our 
nursery rhymes; while the skittish ones, those w’’ho incline to 
mingle vine leaves with the strawberry’, should write the lyrics for 
musical comedies, li morous verse for the comic papers and 
mottoes for Christmas cards and crackers. Tlius w'ould they 
retain in the hearts of the British public that place which they have 
held hitherto only on account of their exalted station. 

It was at these parties on Saturday afternoon that 1 discov'ered 
very much to my surprise that Edward Driffield w^as a distin- 
guished person. He had written something like twenty books, and 
though he had never made more than a pittance out of them his 
reputation was considerable. The bcbt judges admired them and 
the friends w'ho came to his house were agreed that one of these 
days he w'ould be recognised. They upbraided the public because 
it would not see that here was a great writer, and since the easiest 
way to exalt one man is to kick . nother in the pants, they reviled 
freely all the novelists whose contemporary fame obscured his. 
If, indeed, I had known as much of literary circles as I learned 
later I should have guessed by the not infrequent visits of Mrs. 
Barton Traiford that tlie time was approaching when Edward 
Dijffield, like a runner in a long-distance race breaking away 
iwldenly from the little knot of plodding athletes, must forge 
•tyaiil. I admit that when first I w'as introduced to this lady her 
Oime meant notliing to me. Driffield presented me as a young 
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neighbour of his in the country and told her that I was a medical 
student. She gave me a meUifluous smile, murmured in a soft 
voice something about Tom Sawyer, and, accepting the bread and 
butter I offered her, went on talking with her host. But I noticed 
that her arrival had made an impression and the conversation, 
which had b«en noisy and hilarious, was hushed. When in an 
undertone I asked who she was, I found that my ignorance was 
amazing: I was told that she had “made” So'and'So and So^d' 
So. After half an hour she rose, shook hands very graciously 
with such of the people as she was acquainted with, and with a 
sort of lithe sweetness sidled out of the room. Dnffield accom- 
panied her to the door and put her in a hansom. 

Mrs. Barton TrafFord was tlien a woman of about fifty; she was 
small and slight, but with rather large features, which made her 
head look a little too big for her body; she had crisp white hair 
which she wore like the Venus of Milo, and she was supposed in 
her youth to have been very comely. She dressed discreetly in 
black silk, and wore round her neck jangling chains of beads and 
shells. She was said to have been unhappily married in early life, 
but now for manv years had been congenially united to Barton 
Ttafford, a clerk in the Home Office and a well-known authority 
on prehistoric man. She gave you the curious impression of 
having no bones in her body and you felt that if you pinched her 
shin (which of course my respect for her sex as well as something 
quiet dignity in her appearance would have never allowed me 
to do) your fingers would meet. When you took her hand it was 
Ute taking a fillet of sole. Her face, notwithstanding its large 
features, had something fluid about it. When she sat it was as 
diough she had no backbone and were stufiFed, like an expensive 
cushion, with swansdown. 

i Everything was soft about her, her voice, her smile, her laugh; 

r eyes, which were small and pale, had the softness of flowers; 
||Br manner was as soft as the summer rain. It was this extra- 
Mdinary, and charming, characteristic that made her the wonderful 
feiend she was. It was this that had gained her the celebrity that 
she now enjoyed. The whole world was aware of her friendship 
with the great novelist whose death a few years back had come as 
such a shock to the English-speaking peoples. Everyone had igMi 
the innumerable letters which he had written to her and whiclkIBB 
was induced to publish shortly after his demise. Every 
revealed his admiration for her beauty and his respect forlia 
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judgment; he could never say often enough how much he owed 
to her encouragement, ,her ready sympathy, her tact, her taste; 
and if certain of his expressions of passion were such as some 
persons might think would not be read by Mr. Barton TraflFord 
with unmixed feelings, that only added to the human interest of 
the work. But Mr. Barton Trafford was above the prejudices of 
vulgar men (his misfortune, if such it was, was one that the 
greatest personages in history have endured with philosophy) 
and, abandoning his studies of aurignacian flints and neolithic axe 
heads, he consented to write a Life of the deceased novelist in 
whfch he showed quite definitely how great a part of the writer’s 
genius was due to his wife’s influence. 

But Mrs. Barton Trafford ’s interest in literature, her passion for 
art, were not dead because the friend for whom she had done so 
much had become part, with her far from negligible assistance, of 
posterity. She was a great reader. Little that w^as noteworthy 
escaped he^* r»rtenfion and she was quick to establish personal 
relation^ with any \c»ung uTiter who showed promise. Her fame, 
especially since the Life, was now such that she was sure that no 
one would hesitate to accept the sympathy she w’as prepared to 
offer. It was inevitaMc that Mrs. Barton Trafford ’s genius for 
friendship should in due course find an outlet. When she read 
something that struck her, Mr. Barton Trafford, himself no mean 
critic, wrote a warm letter of appreciation to the author and asked 
him to luncheon. After luncheon, having to get back to the Home, 
Office, he left him to have a chat with Mrs. Barton Trafford. 
Many were called. They all had somi'hing, but that was not 
enough. Mrs. Barton Trafford had a flair, and she trusted her 
flair; her flair bade her wait. 

She was so cautious indeed that with Jasper Gibbons she almost 
missed the bus. The records of the past tell us of writers who 
grew famous in a night, but in our more prudent day this is 
unheard of. The critics want to see which way the cat will jum{>;^ 
and the public has been sold a pup too often to take unnecessary 
chances. But in the case of Jasper Gibbons it is almost the exact 
truth that he did thus jump into celebrity. Now tliat he is so 
completely forgotten and tlie critics who praised him would 
wittingly cat tlieir words if they were not carefully guarded in the 
mm of innumerable newspaper offices, the sensation he made with 
IdAffirst volume of poems is almost unbelievable. The most 
in^portant papers gave to reviews of it as much space as they 
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would have to the report of a prize fight, the most influential 
critics fell over one another in their eagMness to welcome him. 
They likened him to Milton (for the sonority of his blank verse), 
to Keats (for the opulence of his sensuous imagery), and to 
Shelley (for his airy fantasy); and, using him as a stick to beat 
idols of whom they were weary, they gave in his name many a 
resounding ^hack on the emaciated buttocks of Lord Tennyson 
and a few good husky smacks on the bald pate of Robert 
Browning. The public fell like the walls of Jericho. Edition after 
edition was sold, and you saw Jasper Gibbons’s handsome volume 
in the boudoirs of coimtesses in Mayfair, in vicarage drawing' 
rooms from Land’s End to John o’ Groats and in the parlours of 
many an honest but cultured merchant in Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Belfast. When it became known that Queen Victoria had accepted 
a specially bound copy of the book from the hands of the loyal 
publisher, and had given him (not the poet, the publisher) a copy 
of Leaves from a Journal in the Highlands in exchange, the national 
enthusiasm knew no boimds. 

And all this happened as it were in the twinkling of an eye. 
Seven cities in Greece disputed the honour of having given birth 
to Homer, and though Jasper Gibbons’s birthplace (Walsall) was 
well known, twice seven critics claimed the honour of having 
discovered him; eminent judges of literature who for twenty years 
had written eulogies of one another’s works in the weekly papers 
quarrelled so bitterly over this matter that one cut tlie other dead 
in the Athenaeum. Nor was the great world remiss in giving him 
its recognition. Jasper Gibbons was asked to luncheon and invited 
.to tea by dowager duchesses, the wives of cabinet ministers and 
the widows of bishops. It is said that Harrison Ainsworth was the 
first English man of letters to move in English society on terms of 
equality (and 1 have sometimes wondered that an enterprising 
'publisher on this account has not thought of bringing out a 
omplete edition of his works); but I believe that Jasper Gibbons 
Wfes the first poet to have his name engraved at the bottom of an 
Ac Home card as a draw as enticing as an opera singer or a 
ventriloquist. 

It out of the question then for Mrs. Barton Traflbrd to get 
in on the ground floor. She could only buy in the open marllkt. 
I do not know what prodigious strategy she employed, vm 
miracles of tact, what tenderness, what exquisite sympathy, 
demure blandishments; I can only surmise and admire; we 
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nobbled Jasper Gibbons* In a little while he was eating out of her 
soft hand. She was admirable. She had him to lunch to meet the 
right people; she gave At Homes where he recited his poems 
before the most distinguished persons in England; she introduced 
him to eminent actors who gave him commissions to write plays; 
she saw that his poems should only appear in the proper places; 
she dealt with the publishers and made contracts for him that 
would have staggered even a cabinet minister; she took care that 
he should accept only the invitations of which she approved; she 
even went so far as to separate him from his wife with w'hom he 
had lived happily for ten years, since she felt that a poet to be 
true to himself and his art must not be encumbered with domestic 
ties. When the crash came Mrs. Barton Trafford, had she chosen, 
might have said that she had done everything for him that it was 
humanly possible to do. 

For there was a crash. Jasper Gibbons brought out another 
volume of poetrv; it was neither better nor worse than the first; 
it was very much hke the first; it was treated with respect, but the 
critics made reservations; some of them even carped. The book 
was a disappointment. Its sale also. And unfortunately Jasper 
Gibbons was inclined to tipple. He had never been accustomed 
to having money to spend, he was quite unused to the lavish 
entertainments that were otfered him, perhaps he missed his 
homely, common little wife; once or twice he came to dinner at 
Mrs. Barton Trafford's in a condition that anyone less worldly, 
less simple-minded than she, would have described as blind to the 
world. She told her guests gently that the bard was not quite 
himself that evening. His third book was a failure. The critics 
tore him limb from limb, they knocked him dowm and stamped 
on him, and, to quote one of Edw'ard Driffield’s favourite songs, 
then they lugged him round the room and then they jumped upon 
his face: they were quite naturally annoyed that they had mistaken 
a fluent versifier for a deathless poet and were determined that he 
should suffer for their error. Then Jasper Gibbons was arrested 
for being drunk and disorderly in Piccadilly and Mr. Barton 
Trafford had to go to Vine Street at midnight to bail him out. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford at this juncture was perfect. She did not 
re^e. No harsh word escaped her lips. She might have been 
^i^Med if she had felt a certain bitterness because this man for 
vi^on she had done so much had let her doum. She remained 
tender, gentle and sympathetic. She was the woman who under- 
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stood. She dropped hinii but not Ukf hot brick, or a hot 
potato. She dropped him with infinite gentleness, as softly as the 
' tear that she doubtless shed when she made up her mind to do 
something so repugnant to her nature; she dropped him with so 
much tact, with such sensibility, that Jasper Gibbons perhaps 
hardly knew he was dropped. But there was no doubt about it. 
She would say nothing against him, indeed she would not discuss 
him at all, and when mention was made of him she merely smiled, 
a little sadly, and sighed. But her smile was the coup dc grdce, and 
her sigh buried him deep. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford had a passion for literature too sincere to 
allow a setback of this character long to discourage her; and how- 
ever great her disappointment she was a woman of too dis- 
interested a nature to let the gifts of tact, sympatliy and under- 
standing with which she was blessed by nature lie fallow. She 
continued to move in literary circles, going to tea parties here and 
there, to soirees and to At Homes, charming alw^ays and gentle, 
listening intelligently, but w^atchful, critical, and determined (if I 
may put it crudely) next time to hack a winner. It was then that 
she met Edward Driffield and formed a favourable opinion of his 
gifts. It is true that he was not young, but then he was unlikely 
like Jasper Gibbons to go to pieces. She offered him her friend- 
ship. He could not fail to be moved w-^hen, in that gentle way of 
] hers, she told him that it was a scandal that his exquisite work 
, remained known only in the narrow circle. He was pleased and 
flattered. H is always pleasant to be assured that you are a genius. 
She told him that Barton Trafford w’as reflecting on the possibility 
,of writing an important article on him for the Quarterly Review. 
She asked him to luncheon to meet people who might be useful 
to him. She wanted him to know his intellectual equals. Some- 
f^times she took him for a walk on the Chelsea Embankment and 
; Aey talked of poets dead and gone and love and friendship, and 
>jbad tea in an A.B.C. shop. When Mrs. Barton Trafford came to 
Limpus Street on Saturday afternoon she had the air of the quev.n 
bee preparing herself for the nuptial flight. 

Her manner with Mrs. Dnffield was perfect. It was affable, tut 
not condescending. She always thanked her very prettily^ot 
having allowed her to come and see her and complimented hA^n 
her appearance. If she praised Edward Driffielc^ to her, telllp|^W 
with a little envy in her tone what a privilege ft was to enjol the 
companionship of such a great man, it was certainly from 
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kindneas, and not because she ^pciew that there is nothing that 
exasperates the wife^bf a literary man more than to have another 
woman tell her flattering things about him. She talked to Mrs. 
Driffield of the simple things her simple nature might be supposed 
to be interested in, of cooking and servants and Edward’s health 
and how careful she must be with him. Mrs. Barton Trafford 
treated her exactly as you would expect a woman of very good 
Scotch family, which she was, to treat an ex^barmaid with whom 
a distinguished man of letters had made an unfortunate marriage. 
She was cordial, playful and gently determined ^o put her at her 
eas6; 

It was strange that Rosie could not bear her; indeed, Mrs. 
Barton Trafford was the only person that I ever knew her dislike. 
In those days even barmaids did not habitually use the “bitches” 
and “bloodys” that are part and parcel of the current vocabulary 
of the best-brought-up young ladies, and I never heard Rosie use 
a word that would have sliocked my Aunt Sophie. When anyone 
told a story ihat js a little near the knuckle she would blush to 
the roots of her hair. But she referred to Mrs. Barton Trafford as 
“that damned old cat”. It needed the most urgent persuasions of 
her more intimate friends tn induce her to be civil to her. 

“Don’t be a fool, Rosie,” they said. They all called her Rosie 
and presently I, though ver>' shyly, got in the habit of doing so 
too. “If she wants to she can make him. He must play up to her. 
She can work the trick if anyone can.” 

Though most of tf e Driffields’ visitors were occasional, 
appearing every other Saturday, say, o^- every third, there was 
a little band that, like mvself, came almost every week. We 
were the stand-bys; W’c arrived early and stayed late. Of these 
the most faithful were Quentin Forde, Harry Retford and Lionel 
Hillier. 

Quentin Forde was a stocky little man with a fine head of the 
type that was afterward for a time much admired in the mo\ing 
pictures, a straight nose and hanasome eyes, neatly cropped grey 
hair and a black moustache; if he had been four or five inches 
taller he would have been the perfect tvpe of the villain of melo- 
drama. He was knowm to be very “well connected”, and he w^as 
aflittnt; his only occupation was to cultivate the arts. Ho went to 
a^-lk first nights and all the private views. He had die amateur’s 
sevStYf and cherished for the productions of his contemporaries 
a pdite but sweeping contempt. I discovered that he did not come 
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to die Driffidds* because tnu a genius, but because Rosie 

wasbeautifuL 

Now that! kkblc back I cannot get over my su^M^diat I should 
have had to be told what was suidy so obvious. When I first 
knew her it never occurred to me to ask myself whether she was 
pre tt y or plain, and when, seeing her again after five years, I 
.notic«] for die first time that she was very pretty, I was interested 
hut did not trouble to think much about it. I took it as part of 
die natural order of things, just as I took the sun setting over the 
North Sea or the towers of Tercanbury Cathedral. I was quite 
starded when I heard people speak of Rosie’s beauty, and when 
they complimented Edward on her looks and his eyes rested on 
her for a moment, mine followed his. Lionel Hillier was a painter 
and he asked her to sit for him. When he talked of the picture 
he wanted to paint and told me what he saw in her, I listened to 
him stupidly. I was puzzled and confused. Harr>’ Retford knew 
one of the fashionable photographers of the period and, arranging 
special terms, he took Rosie to be photographed. A Saturday or 
two later the proofs were there and we all looked at them. I had 
never seen Rosie in evening dress. She was wearing a dress in 
white satin, with a long train and puffy sleeves, and it was cut low; 
her hair was more elaborately done than usual. She looked very 
different from the strapping young woman I had first met in Joy 
Lane in a boater and a starched shirt. But Lionel Hillier tossed the 
photographs aside impatiently. 

"Rotten,” he said. ‘‘^X’hat can a photograph give of Rosie? 
The thing about her is her colour.” He turned to her. "Rosie, 
don’t you know that your colour is the great miracle of the age?” 

She looked at him without answering, but her full red lips broke 
into their childlike, mischievous smile. 

"If I can only get a suggestion of it I’m made for life,” he said. 
“All the rich stockbrokers’ wives will come on their bended knee 
and beg me to paint them like you.” 

Presently I learned that Rosie was sitting to him, but when, 
never having been in a painter’s studio and looking upon it as the 
gateway of romance, I asked if 1 might not come one day and see 
how die picture was getting on, Hillier said that he did not want 
anyone to see it yet. He was a man of five and thirty ani^f a 
flamboyant appearance. He looked like a portrait of Van 
in which the distinction had been replaced by good humout. He 
was slighdy above the middle heic^t, slim; and he had a fine l|ume 
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of black hair and flowing mousti^hM^and a pointed beard. He 
favoured bro^|>riittmed soinbm'os and Spanish capes. He had 
lived a long time in Paris and talked admirin^y of painters, Monet, 
Sisley, Renoir, of whom we had never hea^, and with contempt 
of Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Alma-Tadema and I^. G. F. 
Watts, whom in our heart of hearts we very much adm ired, I 
have often wondered what became of him. He spent a few years 
in London trying to mal e his way, failed, I suppose, and then 
drifted to Flof n< I • . as told that he had a drawing school there, 
but when, years later, chancing to be in that city, I asked about 
him, I could find no one who had ever heard of him. I think he 
must have had some talent, for I have even now a very vivid 
recollection of the portrait he painted of Rosie Driffield. I wonder 
what has happened to it. Has it been destroyed or is it hidden 
aw'ay, its face to the wall, in the attic of a junk shop in Chelsea? 
I should lik' ' 1”'’ that It has at least found a place on the walls 
of some proaiii. ^allcrv. 

When I was at 1 t allow i,d to come and s -e it, I put my foot 
in it fine and proper. Ihlher’s studio w’as in the Fulham Road, 
one of a group at tlie ba^k of a row of shops, and you went in 
through a dark and ‘mell, passage. It was a Sunday afternoon in 
March, a fine blue dav, and I walked from \'incent Square through 
deserted streets. Hillier In cd in his studio; there was a large divan 
on which he slept, and a tiny little room at the back where he 
cooked his breakfast, washed his brushes and, I suppose, himself. 

When I arrived Rosie still wore the dress in which she had been 
sitting and they were has ing a cup of tc” Hillier opened the door 
for me, and still holding mv hand led me up to the large canvas. 

“There she is,” he said. 

He had painted Ro.sie full length, just a little less than life-size, 
in an evening dress of white silk. It was not at all like the Academy 
portraits I was accustomed to. I did not know what to say, so I 
said the first thing that came into my head. 

“When will it be finished?” 

“It is finished,” he answered. 

I blushed furiously. I felt a perfect fool. I had not then 
acquired the technique that I flatter myself now enables me to 

t competently with the works of modem artists. If this were 
place I could wTite a very near little guide to enable the 
aniiteur of pictures to deal to tlie satisfaction of their painters 
with the most diverse manifestations of the creative instinct. 
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TTiere is the intense God” that acknowledges the power of 
the ruthless realist, the “It’s so awfully sincere” ^that covers your 
embarrassment when you are shown the coloured photograph of 
an alderman’s widow, the low whistle that exhibits your admira- 
tion for the post-impressionist, die ‘Terribly amusing” that 
expresses what you feel about the cubist, the “Oh!” of one who 
is overcom^ the “Ah!” of him whose breath is taken away. 

“It’s awfully hke,” was all that then I could lamely say. 

“It’s not chocolate-boxy enough for you,” said Hillier. 

“I think it’s awfully good,” I answered quickly, defending 
myself* “Are you gomg to send it to the Academy?” 

“Good God, no! I might send it to the Grosvenor.” 

I looked from die painting to Rosie and from Rosie to the 
painting* 

“Get into the pose, Rosie,” said Hillier, “and let him see you.” 

She got up on to the model stand. I stared at her and I stared 
at the picture. I had such a fuiin> little feeling in my heart. It 
was as though someone softly plunged a sharp knife into it, but 
it was not an unpleasant sensation at all, painful but strangely 
agreeable; and then suddenly I felt quite weak at die knees. But 
now I do not know if I remember Rosie in the flesh or m the 
picture. For when I think of her it is not in the shirt and boater 
that I first saw her in, nor m any of the other dresses I saw her m 
then or later, but in the white silk that Hillier painted, with a 
black velvet bow m her hair, and m the pose he had made her take* 

I never exactly knew Rosie’s age, but reckoning the years out 
as well as I can, I think she must have been then thirty-five. She 
did not look anythmg like it. Her face was quite unlmed and her 
aldn as smooth as a child’s. I do not think she had very good 
features. They certamly had none of the aristocratic distinction 
ipf the great ladies whose photographs were at that time sold in all 
shops; they were rather blunt. Her short nose was a littL 
'thick, her eyes were smallish, her mouth was large; but her eyrs 
had the blue of cornflowers, and diey smiled ^ ith her lips, very 
ted and sensual, and her smile was the gayest, the most friendly, 
the sweetest thmg I ever saw. She had by nature a heavy, sullen 
look, but when she smiled this sullenness became on a sudden 
infinitely attractive. She had no colour m her face; it was ^a 
very pale brown except under the eyes, where it was faintly bjjw* 
Her hair was pale gold and it was done in the fashion of the 
high on the head with an elaborate fhnge* 
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‘'She’s the very devil to paint.” said Hillier, looking at her and 
at his picture. “You see, she’s au goldi her face and her hair, and 
yet she doesn’t give you a golden effect, she gives you a silvery 
effect.” 

I knew what he meant. She glowed, but palely, like the moon 
rather than the sun, or if it was like the sun it was like the sun in 
the white mist of dawn. Hillier had placed her in the middle of 
his canvas and she stood, with her arms by her sides, the palms 
of her hands toward you and her head a little thrown back, in an 
attitude that gave value to the pearly beauty of her neck and 
bo^om. She stood like an actress taking a call, confused by 
unexpected applause, hut there was something so virginal about 
her, so exquisitely spring-like, that the comparison was absurd. 
This artless creature had never known grease-paint or footlights. 
She stood like a maiden apt for love offering herself guilelessly, 
because she was fulfilling tlie purposes of Nature, to the embraces 
of a lover. She belonged to a generation that did not fear a certain 
opulence of iir* , "he was slender, but her breasts were ample and 
her hips well markevl. W hen, later, Mrs. Banon Trafford saw the 
picture she said it reminded lier of a sacrificial heifer. 


CHAPTER XV 

Edward Driffield worked at night, and Rosie, having nothing to 
do, was glad to go out with one or other of her friends. She liked 
luxury and Quentin Forde was well-to-do. He w’ould fetch her in 
a cab and take her to dine at Kettner’s or the Savoy, and she would 
put on her grandest clotlies for him; and Harry Retford, though 
he never had a bob, behaved as if he had, and took her about in 
hansoms too and gave her dinner at Romano’s or in one or other 
of the little restaurants that were becoming modish in Soho. He 
was an actor and a clever one, but he was difficult to suit and so 
was often out of work. He was about thiit\’, a man with a 
pleasantly ugly face and a clipped wav of speaking that made what 
he said sound funny. Rosie liked his devil-may-care attitude 
tQ|nard life, the swagger with which he wore clothes made bv tlie 
faJK tailor in London and unpaid for, the recklessness witli which 
Ke^ould put a fiver he hadn’t got on a horse, and die generosity 
WllA which he flung his money about when a lucky win put him 
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in funds. He was gay, charmii^ vain, boastful and unscrupulous. 
Rosie told me that once he JiaH pawned his watch to take her out 
to dinner and then borrowed a couple of pounds from the actor 
manager who had given them seats for the play in order to take 
him out to supper with them afterward. 

But she was just as well pleased to go with Lionel Hillier to his 
studio and 'eat a chop that he and she cooked between them and 
spend the evening talking, and it was only very rarely that she 
would dine with me at all. 1 u.sed to fetch her after 1 had had my 
dinner in Vincent Square and she hers with Driffield, and we 
would get on a bus and go to a music'hall. We went here and 
there, to the Pavilion or the Tivoli, sometimes to the Metropolitan 
if there was a particular turn w’e wanted to see; but our favourite 
was the Canterbur>'. It was cheap and the show was good. We 
ordered a couple of beers and I smoked my pipe. Rosie looked 
round with delight at the great dark smoky house, crowded to 
the ceiling with the inhabitants of South London. 

“I like the Canterbuty,” she said. “It’s so homey.’’ 

I discovered that she was a great reader. She hkcd history, but 
only history of a certain kind, the lives of queens and of mistresses 
of royal personages; and she would tell me with a childlike wonder 
of the strange things she read. She had a wide acquaintance with 
the six consorts of King Henry VIII and there was little she did 
not know about Mrs. Fitzherbcrt and Lady Hamilton. Her 
appetite was prodigious and she ranged from Lucrczia Borgia to 
the wives of Philip of Spain; then there was the long list of the 
royal mistresses of France. She knew them all, and all about them, 
from Agnes Sorcl down to Madame du Barry. 

“I like to read about real things,’’ she said. “I don’t much care 
for novels.” 

She liked to gossip about Blackstable and I thought it was on 
account of my connection with it that she liked to come out with 
me. She seemed to know all that was going on there. 

“I go down every other week or so to see my mother,” she said. 
*7ust for the night, you know.” 

‘To Blackstable?” 

I was surprised. 

“No, not to Blackstable,” Rosie smiled. “1 don’t know thatu^d 
care to go there just yet. To Haversham. Mother comes ovqrw 
meet me. I stay at the hotel where I used to work.” 

She was never a great talker. Often when, the night being fine, 
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we decided to walk back from dw musiohall at which we had been 
spending the evening, she never opened her mouth. But her 
silence was intimate and comfortable. It did not exclude you 
from thoughts that engaged her apart from you; it included you 
in a pervasive well-being. 

I was talking about her once to Lionel Hillier and I said to him 
that I could not understand how she had turned from the fresh 
pleasant-looking young woman I had first known at Blackstable 
into the lovely creature whose beauty now practically everyone 
acknowledged. (There were people who made reservations. “Of 
course she has a very good figure,*’ they said, “but it’s not the sort 
of face I very much admiie personally.” And others said: “Oh, 
yes, a very pretty woman; but it’s a pity she hasn’t a little more 
distinction.”) 

“I can explain that to you in half a jiffy,” said Lionel Hillier. 
“She was only a fresh, buxom wench when you first met her. I 
made her ’ . 

I foo^ct what my answer but I know it was ribald. 

“All right. Tliat just shows you don’t know anything about 
beauty. No one e\ cr thought very much of Rosie till I saw her 
like the sun shining iKcr. It wasn’t till I painted it that anyone 
knew that her hair was the most lovely thing in the world.” 

“Did you make her neck ana her breasts and her carriage and 
her bones?” I asked. 

“Yes, damn you, that’s just what I did do.” 

When Hillier talkea of Rosie in front of her she listened to 
him with a smiling gravit>\ A little flusl -ame into her pale cheeks. 
I think that at first when he spoke to her of her beauty she 
believed he was just making game of her; but when she found out 
that he w^asn’t, when he painted her silvery gold, it had no 
particular effect on her. She was a trifle amused, pleased of course, 
and a little surprised, but it did not turn her head. She thought 
him a little mad. I often w’ondered wdiether there was anything 
between them. I could not forget all I had heard of Rosie at 
Blackstable and what I had seen in the vicarage g irden; I wondered 
about Quentin Fordc, too, and Harrs’ Retford. I used to watch 
them with her. She was not exactly familiar with them, comradely 
rsller; she used to make her appointments with them quire openlv 
inttiybody’s hearing; and when she looked at them it w’as wnth 
thy mischievous, childlike smile which I had now discovered held 
suoi a mysterious beauty. Sometimes w^hen wre w^ere sitting side 
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by side in a music-hall I looked at her face; I do not think I was 
in love with her, I merely enjoyed the sensation of sitting quietly 
beside her and looking at the pale gold of her hair and the pale 
gold of her skin. Of course Lionel Hillier was right; the strange 
thing was that this gold did give one a strange moonlight feeling. 
She had the serenity of a summer evening when the light fades 
slowly from^e unclouded sky. There was nothing dull in her 
immense placidity; it was as living as tjie sea when under the 
August sun it lay calm and shining along the Kentish coast. She 
reminded me of a sonatina by an old Italian composer with its 
wistfukiess in which there is yet an urbane flippancy and its light 
rippling gaiety in which echoes still the trembling of a sigh. Some- 
times, feeling my eyes on her, she would turn round and for a 
moment or two look me full in the face. She did not speak. I 
did not know of what she was thinking. 

Once, I remember, I fetched her at Limpus Road, and the maid, 
telling me she was not ready, asked me to wait in the parlour. 
She came in. She was in black velvet, with a picture hat covered 
with ostrich feathers (we were gomg to the Pavilion and she had 
dressed up for it) and she looked so lovely that it took my breath 
away. I was staggered. The clothes of that dav gave a woman 
dignity and there was something amazingly attractive in the way 
her virginal beauty (sometimes she looked like the exquisite 
statue of Psyche in the museum at Naples) contrasted with the 
stateliness of her gown. She had a trait that I think must be very 
rare: the skirr under her eyes, faintly blue, was all dewy. Some- 
times I could not persuade myself tliat it was natural, and once 
[ asked her if she had rubbed vaseline under her eyes. That was 
fust the effect it gave. She smiled, took a handkerchief and 
handed it to me. 

^*Rub them and see,” she said. 

Then one night when we had walked home from the Canterbury', 
snd I was leavmg her at her door, when I held out my hand she 
(aughed a little, a low chuckle it was, and leaned forward. 

*‘You old silly,” she said. 

She kissed me on the mouth. It was not a hurried peck, nor 
was it a kiss of passion. Her lips, those very full red lips of hers, 
rested on mine long enough for me to be conscious of dieir 
and their warmth and their softness. Then she withdrew tnimf 
but without hurry, in silence pushed open the door, slipped in4d^* 
and left me. I was so startled diat I had not been able to say 
X 
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anything. I accepted her kiss stupidly. I remained inert. I turned 
away and walked back to my lodgings. I seemed to hear still in 
my ears Rosie’s laughter. It was not contemptuous or wounding, 
but frank and affectionate; it was as though she laughed because 
she was fond of me. 


CHAPTER XVI 

I Dilrj not go out with Rosie again for more than a week. She was 
going down to Haversham to spend a night with her mother. She 
had various engagements in London, Then she asked me if I 
would go to the Haymarket Theatre with her. The play was a 
success and free seats were not to he had, so wc made up our minds 
to go in the pit. We had a steak and a glass of beer at the Cafe 
Monico and then =?food with the crowd. In those days there was 
no orderly queue and when the doors were opened there was a 
mad rush and scramble to get in. We w^ere hot and breathless and 
somewhat battered when at last we pushed our way into our seats. 

We walked back through St. James’s Park. The night was so 
lovely that we sat down on a bench. In the starlight Rosie’s face 
and her fair hair glowed softly. She was suffused, as it were (I 
express it awkwardly, hut I do not know how to describe the 
emotion she gave me) with a friendliness at once candid and 
tender. She was like a >ilvcry flower of the night that only gave 
its perfume to the moonbeams. I slipped ny arm round her waist 
and she turned her face to mine. This time it w^as I who kissed. 
She did not move; her .^oft red lips submitted to the pressure of 
mine with a calm, intense passivity as the water of a lake accepts 
the light of the moon. I don’t know how long we stayed there. 

‘‘I’m awfully hungry,” she said suddenly. 

“So am I,” I laughed. 

“Couldn’t we go and have some fish and chips somewhere?” 

“Rather.” 

In those days I knew my way ^'ery well about Westminster, not 
yet a fashionable quarter for parliamentary and otherwise cultured 
pd^ns, but slummy and down-at-heel; and after we had come out 
ofne parki crossing Victoria Street, I led Rosie to a fried fish 
shop in Horseferry Row. It was late and the only other person 
thette was iht driver of a four-wheeler waiting outside. We 
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ordered our fish and chips and a bottle of beer. A poor woman 
came in and bought two penn’orth of mixed and took it away with 
her in a piece of paper. We ate with appetite. 

Our way back to Rosie’s led through Vincent Square and as 
we passed my house I asked her: 

“Won’t you come in for a minute? You’ve never seen my 
rooms.” % 

“What about your landlady? I don’t want to get you into 
trouble.” 

^ “Oh, she sleeps like a rock.” 

“I’ll come in for a little.” 

I slipped my key into the lock and because the passage was dark 
took Rosie’s hand to lead her in. I lit the gas in my sitting-room. 
She took off her hat and vigorously scratched her head. Then she 
looked for a glass, but I was very artistic and had taken down the 
mirror that was over the chimney-piece and there was no means 
in the room for anyone to see what he looked like. 

“Come into my bedroom,” I said. “There’s a glass there.” 

I opened the door and lit the candle. Rosie followed me in and 
I held it up so that she should be able to see herself. I looked at 
her in the glass as she arranged her hair. She took two or three 
pins out, which she put in her mouth, and, taking one of my 
brushes, brushed her hair up from the nape of her neck. She 
twisted it, patted it, and put back the pins, and as she was intent 
on this her eyes caught mine in the glass and she smiled at me. 
When she had replaced the last pin she turned and faced me; she 
did not say anything; she looked at me tranquilly, still with that 
litde friendly smile in her blue eyes. I put down the candle. The 
room was very small and the dressing-table was by the bed. She 
raised her hand and softly stroked my cheek. 

I wish now that I had not started to write this book in the first 
person singular. It is all very well when you can show yourself in 
an amiable or touching light, and nothing can be more effective 
than the modest heroic or pathetic humorous which in this mode 
is much cultivated; it is charming to write about yourself when 
you see on the reader’s eyelash the glittering tear and on his lips 
the tender smile; but it is not so nice when you have to exhibit 
yourself as a plain damned fool. 

A little while ago I read in the Evening Standard an artiw by 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh in the course of which he remarked that to 
write novels, in the first person was a contemptible practice. I 
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wish he had explained why, but he merely threw out the statement 
with just the same take-it^or-leave-it casualncss as Euclid used 
when he made his celebrated observation about parallel straight 
lines, I was much concerned and forthwith asked Alroy Kear 
(who reads everything, even the books he writes prefaces for) to 
recommend to me some works on the art of fiction. On his 
advice 1 read The Craft of Fiction by Mr. Percy Lubbock, from 
which I learned that the only way to write novels was like Henry 
James; after that 1 read Aspects of the Novel by Mr. E. M. Forster, 
from which I learned that the onl> way to write novels was like 
Mr. E. M. Forster; then I read The Structure of the Novel by Mr. 
Edwin Muir, from which I learned nothing at all. In none of them 
could I discover anything to the point at issue. All the same I can 
find one reason why certain novelists, such as Defoe, Sterne, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Emily Bronte and Proust, well known in their 
day but now doubtless forgotten, have used the method that Mr. 
Evelyn reprehends. As we grow older we become more 

conMious ot the complexity, incoherencr and unreasonableness 
of human beings; this indeed is the only excuse that offers for 
the middle-aged or elderly writer, whose thoughts should more 
properly be turned to gra\’er matters, occupying himself with the 
trivial concerns of imaginary people. For if the proper study of 
mankind is man it is evidently more sensible to occupy yourself 
with the coherent, substantial and significant creatures of fiction 
than with the irrational and shadowy figures of real life. Some- 
times the novelist feels himself like Cod and is prepared to tell 
you everything about his characters; sometimes, however, he does 
not; and then he tells you not everything that is to be known about 
them but the little he knows himself; and since as we grow older 
we feel ourselves less and less like God I should not be surprised 
to learn that with advancing years the novelist grows less and less 
inclined to describe more than his owm experience has given him. 
The first person singular is a very useful device for this limited 
purpose. 

Rosie raised her hand and softly stroked my face. I do not 
know why I should have behaved as I then did; it was not at all 
how I had seen myself behaving on such an occasion. A sob broke 
from my tight throat. I do not know w^hether it was because I was 
shy and lonely (not lonely in the body, for I spent all day at the 
hospital with all kinds of people, but lonely in the spirit) or 
because my desire was so great, but I began to cry, I felt terribly 
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ashamed of myself; I tried to control myself, I couldn't; the tears 
welled up in my eyes and poured down my cheeks. Rosie saw 
them and gave a little gasp. 

“Oh, honey, what is it? What's the matter? Don't. Don't!" 

She put her arms round my neck and began to cry too, and she 
kissed my lips and my eyes and my wet cheeks. She undid her 
bodice and lowered my head till it rested on her bosom. She 
stroked my smooth face. She rocked me back and forth as though 
I were a child in her arms. I kissed her breasts and I kissed the 
white column of her neck; and she slipped out of her bodice and 
out of her skirt and her petticoats and I held her for a moment 
by her corseted waist; then she undid it, holding her breath for an 
instant to enable her to do so, and stood before me in her shift. 
When I put my hands on her sides I could feel the ribbing of the 
skin from the pressure of the corsets. 

“Blow out the candle," she whispered. 

It was she who awoke me when the dawn peering through the 
curtains revealed the shape of the bed and of the wardrobe against 
the darkness of the lingering night. She woke me by kissing me 
on the mouth and her hair falling over my face tickled me. 

“I must get up," she said. “I don't want your landlady to see 
me." 

“There's plenty of time." 

Her breasts when she leaned over me were heavy on my chest. 
In a little whde she got out of bed. I lit the candle. She turned 
to the glass and tied up her hair and then she looked for a moment 
at her naked body. Her waist was naturally small; though so well 
developed she was very slender; her breasts were straight and firm 
and they stood out from the chest as though carved in marble. 
It was a body made for the act of love. In the light of the candle, 
struggling now with the increasing day, it was all silvery gold; and 
the only colour was the rosv pink of the hard nipples. 

We dressed in silence. She did not put on her corsets again, 
but rolled them up and I wrapped them in a piece of newspaper. 
We tiptoed along the passage and when I opened the door and we 
stepped out into the street the dawn ran to meet us like a cat 
leaping up the steps. The square was empty; already the sun was 
shining on the eastern windows. I felt as young as the day. We 
walked arm-in-arm till we came to the comer of Limpus Road. 

“Leave me here," said Rosie. “One never knows." 

I kissed her and 1 watched her walk away. She walked rather 
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slowly, with the firm tread of the country woman who likes to feel 
the good earth under her feet, and held herself erect. I could not 
go back to bed. I strolled on till I came to the Embankment. The 
river had the bright hues of the early morning. A brown barge 
came down-stream and passed under Vauxhall Bridge. In a dinghy 
two men were rowing close to the side. I was hungr>\ 


CHAPTER XVII 

After that for more than a >Lar whenever Rosie came out with me 
she used on the way home to drop into my rooms, sometimes 
for an hour, sometimes till the breaking dav warned us that the 
slaveys would soon be scrubbing the doorsteps. I ha\'e a recollec- 
tion of warm sunny mornings when the tired air of London had a 
welcome and of our footfalls that seemed so noisy in 

the empty streets, and then of scurrying along huddled under an 
umbrella, silent but gay, when the winter brought cold and rain. 
The policeman on point Jutv ga\e us a stare as we passed, some- 
times of suspicion; but sometimes also there was a twinkle of 
comprehension in his e^L■s. Now and then we would see a home- 
less creature huddled up asleep in a portico and Rosie gave my 
arm a friendly little pressure when (chiefly for show and because 
I wanted to make a good impression on her, for my shillings were 
scarce) I placed a piece ot mIvcf on a sb ipeless lap or in a skinny 
fist. Rosie made me vei \ happy. I had a great atfection for her. 
She was easy and comfortable. She had a placidir\’ of temper that 
communicated itself to the people she w’as w’ltli; you shared her 
pleasure in die passing moment. 

Before I became her lo\er I had often asked mvself if she was 
the mistress of the others, Forde, Harn^ Retford and Hillier, and 
afterw^ard I questioned her. She LlsscJ me, 

‘‘Don’t be so silly. I like them, you know that. I like to go out 
with them, but that’s all.” 

I wanted to ask her if she had been the mistress of George 
Kemp, but I did not like to. Though I had never seen her in a 
temper, 1 had a notion that she had one and I vaguely felt that this 
was a question that might anger her. I did not want to give her 
the opportunity of saying diings so wounding that I could not 
forgive her. I was young, only just over one-and-tw'enty, Quentin 
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Forde and the others seemed old to me; it did not seem unnatural 
to me that to Rosie they were only friends. It gave me a little 
thrill of pride to think that I was her lover. When I used to look 
at her chatting and laughing with all and sundry at tea on Saturday 
afternoons, I glowed with self-satisfaction. I thought of the nights 
we passed together and I was inclined to laugh at the people who 
were so ighorant of my great secret. But sometimes I thought 
that Lionel Hillier looked at me in a quizzical way, as if he were 
enjoying a good joke at my expense, and I asked myself uneasily 
if Rosie had told him that she was having an affair with me. I 
wondered if there was anything in my manner that betrayed me. 

I told Rosie that I was afraid Hillier suspected something; she 
looked at me with those blue eyes of hers that always seemed 
ready to smile. 

“Don’t bother about it,” she said. “He’s got a nasty mind.” 

I had never been intimate with Quentin Forde. He looked upon 
me as a dull and insignificant young man (which of course I was) 
and though he had always been civil he liad never taken anv notice 
of me. I thought it could only be my fancy that now he began to 
be a little more frigid with me than before. But one day Harry 
Retford to my surprise asked me to dine w^ith him and go to the 
play. I told Rosie. 

“Oh, of course you must go. He’ll give you an awfully good 
time. Good old Harry, he always makes me laugh.” 

So I dined with him. He made himself very pleasant and I was 
impressed to hear him talk of actors and actresses. He had a 
sarcastic humour and was very funny at the expense of Quentin 
Forde, whom he did not like; I tried to get him to talk of Rosie, 
but he had nothing to say of her. He seemed to be a gay dog. 
With leers and laughing innuendoes he gave me to understand that 
he was a devil with the girls. I could not but ask myself if he was 
standing me this dinner because he knew I was Rosie’s lover and 
so felt friendly disposed toward me. But if he knew, of course 
the others knew too. I hope I did not show it, but in my heart I 
certainly felt somewhat patronising toward them. 

Then in winter, toward the end of January, someone new 
appeared at Limpus Road. This was a Dutch Jew named Jack 
Kuyper, a diamond merchant from Amsterdam, who was spending 
a few weeks in London on business. I do not know how he had 
come to know the Driffields and whether it was esteem for the 
author that brought him to the house, but it was certainly not that 
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which caused him to come again. He was a tall, stout, dark man 
with a bald head and a big hooked nose, a man of fifty, but of a 
powerful appearance, sensual, determined and jovial. He made no 
secret of his admiration for Rosie. He was rich apparently, for he 
sent her roses every day; she chid him for his extravagance, but 
was flattered. I could not bear him. He was blatant and loud. 
I hated his fluent conversation in perfect but foreign English; I 
hated the extravagant compliments he paid Rosie; I hated the 
heartiness with which he treated her friends. I found that Quentin 
Forde liked him as little as I; we almost became cordial with one 
aixother. 

“Mercifully he’s not staying long.” Quentin ForJe pursed his 
lips and raised his black eyebrows; with his white hair and long 
sallow face he looked incredibly gentlemanly. “Women are 
always the same; they adore a bounder,” 

“He’s so frightfully vulgar,” I complained. 

“That bi^ * harm,” said Quentin Forde. 

For the next or thrc^^ weeks I saw next to nothing of Rosie. 
Jack Kuyper took her out night after night, to this smart restaurant 
and that, to one play after another. I was \ exed and hurt. 

“He doesn’t kno'v anNone in London,” said Rosie, trying to 
soothe my ruffled feelings. “He wants to see everything he can 
while he’s here. It wouldn't be very nice for him to go alone all 
the time. He’s only here for a fortnight more.” 

I did not see the object of this self-sacrifice on her part. 

“But don’t you think he’s awful.”’ I said. 

“No. I think he’s fun. He makes rne laugh.” 

“Don’t you know diat he's absolutely gone on you.”’ 

“Well, it pleases him and it doesn’t do me any harm.” 

“He’s old and fat and horrible. It gives me the creeps to look 
at him.” 

“1 don’t think he’s so bad,” said Rosie. 

“You couldn’t have aiuthino to do with him,” I protested. “I 
mean, he’s such an awful cad.” 

Rosie scratched her head. It was an unpleasant habit of hers. 

“It’s funny how different fotcigners are from English people,” 
she said. 

I was thankful when Jack Kiivper went back to Amsterdam. 
Rosie had promised to dine with me the day after and as a treat 
we arranged to dine in Soho. She fetched me in a hansom and we 
drove on. 
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‘‘Has your horrible old man gone?” I asked. 

“Yes ” she laughed. 

I put my arm round her waist. (I have elsewhere remarked how 
much more convenient the hansom was for this pleasant and 
indeed almost essential act in human intercourse than the taxi of 
the present day, so unwillingly refrain from labouring the point.) 
I put my afm round her waist and kissed her. Her lips were like 
spring flowers. We arrived. I hung my hat and my coat (it was 
very long and tight at the waist, with a velvet collar and velvet 
cufl^s; very smart) on a peg and asked Rosie to give me her cape. 

“Fm going to keep it on/’ she said. 

“You’ll be awfully hot. You'll only catch cold when we go 
out.” 

“I don’t care. It's tlie first time I've w'orn it. Don't you think 
it’s lovely. And look: the muff matches.” 

I gave the cape a glance. It was of fur. I did not know it was 
sable. 

“It looks aw'fully rich. How did you get that?” 

“Jack Kuyper gave it to me. Wc went and bought it yesterday 
just before he went away.” She stroked the smooth fur; she was 
as happy with it as a child with a toy. “How much d’you think it 
cost?” 

“I haven’t an idea.” 

“Two hundred and sixty pounds. Do you know I've never had 
anything that cost so much in my life? I told him it was far too 
much, but he wouldn’t listen. He made me have it.” 

Rosie chuckled with glee and her eyes shone. But I felt my face 
go stiff and a shiver run down my spine. 

“Won't Driffield think it’s ratlier funny, Kuyper giving you a 
fur cape that costs all that?” said I, trying to make my voice sound 
natural. 

Rosie’s eyes danced mischievously. 

“You know what Ted is, he never notices anything; if he says 
anything about it I shall tell him I gave twenty pounds for it in a 
pawnshop. He won’t know any better.” She rubbed her face 
against the collar. “It’s so soft. And everyone can see it cost 
money.” 

I tried to eat and in order not to show the bitterness in my heart 
I did my best to keep the conversation going on one topic or 
another. Rosie did not much mind what I said. She could only 
think of her nyew cape and every other minute her eyes returned 
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to the muflF that she insisted on holding on her lap. She looked 
at it with an affection in which there was something lazy, sensual 
and self-complacent. I was angry with her. I thought her stupid 
and common. 

‘‘You look like a cat that’s swallowed a canary,” I could not 
help snapping. 

She only giggled. 

“That’s what I feel like.” 

Two hundred and sixty pounds was an enormous sum to me. 
I did not know one couIJ pay so much for a cape. I Iwed on 
fourteen pounds a montli and not at all badly either; and in case 
any reader is not a ready reckoner I will add that this is one 
hundred and sixtycight pc^unds a year. I could not believe that 
anyone w^ould make as expensive a present as that from pure 
friendship; what did it mean but that Jack Kuyper had been 
sleeping with Rosie, night after night, all the time he was in 
London, .. d t i when lie went awav was paving her? How could 
she accept it? L")Kl.i’t she >ee how it degrade J her? Didn’t she see 
how frightfully vulgar it \\ a', of him to give her a thing that cost 
so much? Apparently not, for she said to me: 

“It was nice of • im, wasn't it? but then Jew's are alw’ays 
generous.” 

“I suppose he could aliord it,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, he’s got lots of money. He said he w’anted to give 
me something before be went awav and asked me w’hat I wanted. 
Well, I said, I could do with a cape and a muif to match, but I 
never thought he’d buv me anything like this. W’hcn w’e went 
into the shop I asked them to show* me sometliing in astrakhan, 
but he said: No, sable, and the best monev can buy. And when 
we saw this he absolutely insisted on my having it.” 

I thought of her with her white body, her skin so milky, in the 
arms of that old fat gross man and his thick loose lips kissing hers. 
And then I knew that the suspicion that I had refused to belic\e 
was true; I knew that when she went out to dinner with Quentin 
Forde and Harry Retford and Lionel Hillier she w’ent to bed w’irh 
them just as she came to bed with me. I could not speak; I knew 
that if I did I should insult her. I do not think I was jealous so 
much as mortified. I felt that she had been making a damned fool 
of me. I used all my determination to prevent the biner gibes 
from passing my lips. 

We went on to the theatre. I could not listen to the play. I 
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could only feel against my arm the smoothness of the sable cape; 
I could only see her fingers forever stroking the muff. I could 
have borne the thought of the others; it was Jack Kuyper who 
horrified me. How could she? It was abominable to be poor. I 
longed to have enough money to tell her that if she would send 
the fellow back his beastly furs I would give her better ones 
instead. At last she noticed that I did not speak. 

‘‘YouVe very silent to-night.” 

“Am 1?” 

, “Aren’t you well?” 

“Perfectly.” 

She gave me a sidelong look. I did not meet her eyes, but I 
knew they were smiling with that smile at once mischievous and 
childlike that 1 knew so well. She said nothing more. At the end 
of the play, since it was raining, we took a hansom and I gave the 
driver her address in Limpus Road. She did not speak till we got 
to Victoria Street, then she said: 

“Don’t you want me to come home with you?” 

“Just as you like.” 

She lifted up the trap and gave the driver my address. She took 
my hand and held it, but I remained inert. I looked straight out of 
the window with angry dignity. When we reached Vincent Square 
I handed her out of the cab and let her into the house without a 
word. 1 took off my hat and coat. She threw her cape and her 
muff on the sofa. 

“Why are you so sulky?” she asked, coming up to me. 

“I’m not sulky,” I answered, looking away. 

She took my face in her two hands. 

“How can you be so silly? Why should you be angry because 
Jack Kuyper gives me a fur cape? You can’t afford to give me one, 
can you?” 

“Of course I can’t.” 

“And Ted can’t either. You can’t expect me to refuse a fur 
cape that cost two hundred and sixty pounds. I’ve wanted a fur 
cape all my life. It means nothing to Jack.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe that he gave it you just out of 
friendship.” 

“He might have. Anyhow, he’s gone back to Amsterdam, and 
who knows when he’ll come back?” 

“He isn’t the only one, either.” 

I looked at Rosie now, with angry, hurt, resentful eyes; she 
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smiled at me, and I wish I knew how to describe the sweet 
kindliness of her beautiful smile; her voice was exquisitely gentle. 

^‘Oh, my dear, why d’you bother your head about any others.^ 
What harm does it do you? Don't I give you a good time? Aren't 
you happy when you're with me?" 

‘‘Awfully." 

“Well, then. It’s so silly to be fussy and jealous. Why not be 
happy with what you can pet? Enjoy yourself while you have the 
chance, I say; we shall all be dead in a hundred years and what 
will anything matter then? Let’s have a good time while we can." 

She put her arms round my neck and pressed her lips against 
mine. I forgot my wrath. I only thought of her beauty and her 
enveloping kindness. 

“You must take me I am, you know," she whispered. 

“All right," I said. 


CHAPTER XVm 

During all this time I saw reallv verv little of Driffield. His 
editorship occupiet! much of his day and in the evening he wrote. 
He was, of course, there every Saturdav afternoon, amiable and 
ironically amusing; he appeared glad to see me and chatted with 
me for a little while pleasantly of indifferent things; but naturally 
most of his attention was given to guests older and more important 
than I. But I had a feeling that he was growing more aloof; he was 
no longer the jolly, ratiier vulgar companion that I had knowm at 
Blackstable. Perhaps it was only m> increasing sensibility that 
discerned as it were an invisible barrier that existed between him 
and the people he diluted and joked with. It was as tliough he 
lived a life of the imagination that made the life of every da\ a 
little shadow>\ He was asked to speak now and tlien at public 
dinners. He joined a literary club. He began to know a good 
many people outside the narrow circle into which his writing had 
drawn him, and he was increasingly a^^ked to luncheon and tea by 
the ladies who like to gather about them distinguished authors. 
Rosie was asked too, but seldom went; she said she didn’t care 
for parties, and after all tliey didn’t want her, tliey only wanted 
Ted. I think she was shy and felt out of it. It may be that hostesses 
had more than once let her see how tiresome tliey thought it that 
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she must be included; and after inviting her because it was polite, 
ignored her because to be polite irked them. 

It was just about then that Edward Driffield published The Cup 
of Li/e. It is not my business to criticise his works, and of late as 
much has been written about them as must satisfy the appetite of 
any ordinary reader; but I will permit myself to say that The Cup of 
Lt/e» though certainly not the most celebrated of his books, nor 
the most popular, is to my mind the most interesting. It has a 
cold ruthlessness that in all the sentimentality of English fiction 
strikes an original note. It is refreshing and astringent. It tastes 
of tart apples. It sets your teeth on edge, but it has a subtle, 
bittersweet savour that is very agreeable to tlie palate. Of all 
Driffield’s books it is the only one I should like to have written. 
The scene of the child’s death, terrible and heartrending, but 
written without slop or sickliness, and the dMrtous incident that 
follows it, cannot easily be forgotten by anyone who has read them. 

It was this part of the book that caused the sudden storm that 
burst on the wretched Driffield’s head. For a few days after 
publication it looked as though it would run its course like die 
rest of his novels, namely that it would have substantial reviews, 
laudatory on the whole but with reservations, and that the sales 
would be respectable, but modest. Rosie told me that he expected 
to make three hundred pounds out of it and was talking of renting 
a house on the river for the summer. The first two o^- three 
notices were noncommittal; then in one of the morning papers 
appeared a sjiolent attack. There was a column of it. The book 
was described as gratuitouslv otfensive, obscene, and the pub- 
lishers were rated for putting it before tlie public. Harrowing 
'pictures were drawn of the devastating effect it must have on die 
youth of England. It w^as described as an insult to womanhood. 
The reviewer protested against the possibility ot such a work 
falling into the hands of young boys and innocent maidens. Other 
papers followed suit. The more foolish demanded that the book 
should be suppressed and some asked themselves gravely if this 
was not a case where the public prosecutoi might with fitness inter- 
vene. Condemnation w^as universal; if here and there a courageous 
writer, accustomed to the more realistic tone of continental fiction, 
asserted that Edward Driffield had never written anything better, 
he was ignored. His honest opinion was asenbed to a base desire 
to play to the gallery. The libraries barred the book and the lessors 
of the railway bookstalls refused to stock it. 
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All this was naturally very unpleasant for Edward Driffield, but 
he bore it with philosophic calm. He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘They say it isn*t true,” he smiled. “They can go to hell. It is 
true.” 

He was supported in this trial by the fidelity of his friends. To 
admire The Cup of Life became a mark of aesthetkc acumen: to be 
shocked by it was to confess yourself a philistine. Mrs. Barton 
Trafford had no hesitation in saying that it was a masterpiece, and 
though this wasn't quite the moment for Barton's article in the 
Quarterly^ her faith in Edw rd Driffield's future remained un- 
shaken. It is strange (and ir iructive) to read now, the book that 
created such a sensation; there is not a word that could bring a 
blush to the cheek of the most guileless, not an episode that could 
cause the novel reader of tivj present day to turn a hair. 


c:hapter XIX 

About six months l.»^ r, when tlie excitement over The Cup o'' 
Life had subsided and Driffield had already begun the novel which 
he published under the name of By Their Fiuits, I, being then an 
in-patient dresser and in mv fourth year, in the course of my duties 
went one day into the mam hall of the hospital to await the surgeon 
whom I was accompanying on his round of the wards. I glanced 
at the rack in which K wters were placed, for sometimes people, 
not knowing my addrcNS in \hncent So are, wrote to me at the 
hospital. I was surprised to find a telegram for me. It ran as 
follows: 

Please come and see me at file o'clock this afternoon u'lthoiit fail. 
Important. Isabel Trafford. 

I wondered what she wanted me for. I had met her perhaps a 
dozen times during the last two years, but she had never taken anv 
notice of me, and I had never been to her house. I knew that men 
were scarce at tea-time and a hostess, short of them at the last 
moment, might think that a young medical student wa"? better 
than nothing; but the wording of the telegram hardly suggested a 
party. 

The surgeon for whom I dressed was prosy and N erbose. It was 
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not till past five that I was free and then it took me a good twenty 
minutes to get down to Chelsea. Mrs. Barton Trafford lived In a 
block of flats on the Embankment. It was nearly six when I rang 
at her door and asked if she was at home. But when I was ushered 
into her drawing-room and began to explain why I was late she 
cut me short. * 

**We supposed you couldn’t get away. It doesn’t matter.” 

Her husband was there. 

”I expect he’d like a cup of tea,” he said. 

'‘Oh, I think it’s rather late for tea, isn’t it?” She looked at me 
gently, her mild, rather fine eyes full of kindness. ”You don’t 
want any tea, do you?” 

I was thirsty and hungry, for my lunch had consisted of a scone 
and butter and a cup of coffee, but I did not like to say so. I 
refused tea. 

“Do you know Allgood Newton?” asked Mrs. Barton Trafford, 
with a gesture towards a man who had been sitting in a big arm- 
chair when I was shown in, and now got up. “I expect you’ve met 
him at Edward’s.” 

I had. He did not come often, but his name was familiar to me 
and I remembered him. He made me very nervous and I do not 
think I had ever spoken to him. Though now completely for- 
gotten, in those days he was the best-known critic in England. He 
was a large, fat, blond man, with a fleshy w’hite face, pale blue eyes 
and greying fair hair. He generally wore a pale blue tie to bring 
out the colour of his eyes. He was very amiable to the authors 
he met at Driffield’s and said charming and flattering things to 
them, but when they were gone he was very amusing at their 
expense. He spoke in a low, even voice, with an apt choice of 
words: no one could with more point tell a malicious story about 
a friend. 

Allgood Newton shook hands with me and Mrs. Barton 
Trafford, with her ready sympathy, anxious to put me at my ease, 
took me by the hand and made me sit on the sofa beside her. The 
tea was still on the table and she took a jam sandwich and delicately 
nibbled it. 

“Have you seen the Driffields lately?” she asked me as though 
making conversation. 

“I was there last Saturday.” 

“You haven’t seen either of them since?” 

“No.” 
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Mrs. Barton TraflFord looked from Allgood Newton to her 
husband and back again as though mutely demanding their help, 

“Nothing will be gained by circumlocution, Isabel,” said 
Newton, a faintly malicious twinkle in his eye, in his fat precise 
way. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford turned to me. 

“Then you don’t know that Mrs. Driffield has run away from 
her husband.” 

“What!” 

I was flabbergasted. I could not believe my ears. 

“Perhaps it would be better if you told him the facts, Allgood,” 
said Mrs. TraflFord. 

The critic leaned back in his chair and placed the tips of the 
fingers of one hand against the tips of the fingers of the other. He 
spoke with unction. 

“I had to see Edward Driffield last night about a literary article 
that I am 'or him and after dinner, since the night was fine, 

I thought 1 would walk round to his house. He was expecting me; 
and I knew besides that he never went out at night except for 
some function as important as the Lord Mayor’s banquet or the 
Academy dinner. Imagine mv surprise then, nay, my utter and 
complete bewilderment, when as I approached I saw the door of 
his house open and Edward In person emerge. You know of 
course that Immanuel Kant was in the habit of taking his daily 
walk at a certain hour with such punctuality that the inhabitants 
of Konigsberg were accustomed to set their watches by the event 
and when once he came out ot his Iioum an hour earlier than usual 
they turned pale, for they knew that this could only mean that 
some terrible thing had happened. Thev were right; Immanuel 
Kant had just received intelligence of the tall of the Bastille.” 

Allgood Newton paused for a moment to mark the effect of his 
anecdote. Mrs. Baiton Trafiord gave him her understanding 
smile. 

“I did not envisage so world-shaking a catastrophe as this when 
I saw Edward hurrying towards me, but it immediately occurred 
to me that something untow..rd was afoot. He carried neither 
cane nor gloves. He wore his working coat, a venerable garment 
in black alpaca, and a wide-awake hat. There was something wild 
in his mien and distraught in his bearing. I asked myself, knowing 
the vicissitudes of the conjugal state, whether a matrimonial differ- 
ence had driven him headlong from the house or whether he was 
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hastening to a letter-box in order to post a letter. He sped like 
Hector flying the noblest of the Greeks. He did not seem to see 
me and the suspicion flashed across my mind that he did not want 
to. I stopped him. ‘Edward,’ I said. He looked startled. For a 
moment I could have sworn he did not know who I was. ‘What 
avenging furies urge you with such hot haste through the rakish 
purlieus of Pamlico?’ I asked. ‘Oh, it’s you,’ he said. ‘Where are 
you going?’ I asked. ‘Nowhere,’ he replied.” 

At this rate I thought Allgood Newton would never finish his 
story and Mrs. Hudson would be vexed with me for turning up to 
dinner half an hour late. 

“I told him on what errand I had come, and proposed that we 
should return to his house where we could more conveniently 
discuss the question that perturbed me. ‘I’m too restless to go 
home,’ he said; ‘let’s walk. You can talk to me as we go along.’ 
Assenting, I turned round and we began to walk; but his pace was 
so rapid that I had to beg him to moderate it. Even Dr. Johnson 
could not have carried on a conversation when he w^as walking 
down Fleet Street at the speed of an express train. Edward’s 
appearance was so peculiar and his manner so agitated that I 
thought it wise to lead him through the less frequented streets. 
I talked to him of my article. The subject that occupied me was 
more copious than had at first sight appeared, and I w^as doubtful 
whether after all I could do justice to it in the columns of a weekly 
journal. I put the matter before him fully and fairly and asked 
him his opinign. ‘Rosie has left me,’ he answered. For a moment 
I did not know what he was talking about, but in a trice it occurred 
to me that he was speaking of the buxom and not unprepossessing 
female from whose hands I had on occasion accepted a cup of tea. 
From his tone I divined that he expected condolence from me 
rather than felicitation.” 

Allgood Newton paused again and his blue eyes twinkled. 

“You’re wonderful. Allgood,” said Mrs. Barton Trafford. 

“Priceless,” said her husband. 

“Realising that the occasion demanded sympathy, I said: ‘My 
dear fellow.’ He interrupted me. ‘I had a letter by the last post,’ 
he said. ‘She’s run away with Lord George Kemp.’ ” 

I gasped, but said nothing. Mrs. Traflford g<ive me a quick 
look. 

“ ‘Who is Lord George Kemp?’ ‘He’s a Blackstable man,’ he 
replied. I had little time to think. I determined to be frank. 
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* You're well rid of her/ I said. ‘Allgood!' he cried. I stopped and 
put my hand on his arm. ‘You must know that she was deceiving 
you with all your friends. Her behaviour was a public scandal. 
My dear Edward, let us face the fact: your wife was nothing but 
a common strumpet.' He snatched his arm away from me and 
gave a sort of low roar, like an orang-utan in the forests of Borneo 
forcibly deprived of a coconut, and before I could stop him he 
broke away and fled. I was so startled that I could do nothing but 
listen to his cries and his hurrying footsteps.” 

“You shouldn't have let him go,” said Mrs. Barton Trafl^ord. 
“In the state he was he mieht have throwm himself in the Thames.” 

“The thought occurred to me, but I noticed that he did not run 
in the direction of the rncr, but plunged into the meaner streets 
of the neighbourhood in which we had been walking. And I 
reflected also that there no example in literary history of an 
author committing suKide v\hile engaged on the composition of 
a literary work Wliatex ^ r his tribulations, he is unwilling to leave 
to postciitv ’ nncompleted opus.” 

I was astoundea at what I heard and shocked and dismayed; but 
I was worried too be^ au-.e 1 could not make out why Mrs. 
Trafford had sent for me. ^l^e knew’ me much too little to think 
that the storv coul^ be any particular interest to me; nor W’ould 
she have troubled to let me hear it as a piece of new’s. 

“Poor Edward,” she said. “Of course no one can deny that it 
is a blessing in disguise, but Tm afraid he’ll take it very much to 
heart. Fortunately h done nothing rash.” She turned to me. 
“As soon as Mr. Newton told us ahov^ it 1 w’ent round to Limpus 
Road. Edward was out, but the maid said he’d only just left; that 
means that he must ha\e cone home between the time he ran 
away from Allgood and this morning. You'll wonder why I asked 
you to come and see me.” 

1 did not answer. I wMited for her to go on. 

“It was at Blackstablc vou first knew the Driffields, w’asn't it? 
You can tell us who is thin Lord George Kemp. Edw’ard said he 
was a Blackstable man.” 

“He's middle-aged. He's got a w’lfe and two sons. The\ ’re as 
old as I am.” 

“But I don't understand who he can be. I can’t find him in 
Debrett.” 

I almost laughed. 

“Oh, he's not really a lord. He’s the local coal merchant. They 
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call him Lord George at Blackstable because he’s so grand. It’s 
just a joke.” 

‘‘The quiddity of bucolic humour is often a trifle obscure to the 
uninitiated,” said Allgood Newton. 

“We must all help dear Edward in every way we can,” said Mrs. 
Barton Trafford. Her eyes rested on me thoughtfully. “If Kemp 
has run away with Rosie Driffield he must have left his wife.” 

“I suppose 5o,” I replied. 

“Will you do something very kind?” 

“If I can.” 

“Will you go down to Blackstable and find out exactly what has 
happened? I think we ought to get in touch with the wife.” 

I have never been very fond of interfering in other people’s 

affairs. 

“I don’t know how I could do that,” I answered. 

“Couldn’t you see her?” 

“No, I couldn’t.” 

If Mrs. Barton Trafford thought my reply blunt she did not 
show it. She smiled a little. 

“At all events that can be left over. Tlie urgent tiling is to go 
down and find out about Kemp. I shall try to see Edward this 
evening. I can’t bear the thought of his staying on in that odious 
house by himself. Barton and 1 have made up our minds to bring 
him here. We have a spare room and I’ll arrange it so that he can 
work there. Don’t you agree that that would be the best thing for 
him, Allgood?” 

. “Absolutely.'” 

“There’s no reason why he shouldn’t stay here indefinitely, at 
all events for a few weeks, and then he can come away with us in 
the summer. We’re going to Brittany. I’m sure he’d like that. It 
would be a thorough change for him.” 

“The immediate question,” said Barton Trafford, fixing on me 
an eye nearly as kindly as his wife’s, “is whether this young saw- 
bones will go to Blackstable and find out what he can. We must 
know where we are. That is essential.” 

Barton Traffoid excused his interest m archjcology by a hearty 
manner and a jocose, even slangy way of speech. 

“He couldn’t refuse,” said his wife, giving me a soft, appealing 
glance. “You won’t refuse, will you? It’s so important and you’re 
the only person who can help us.” 

Of course she did not know that I was as anxious to find out 
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what had happened as she; she could not tell what a bitter jealous 
pain stabbed my heart. 

“I couldn’t possibly get away from the hospital before 
Saturday,” I said. 

“That’ll do. It’s very good of you. All Edward’s friends will 
be grateful to you. When shall you return?” 

“I have to be back in London early on Monday morning.” 

“Then come and have tea with me in the afternoon. I shall 
await you with impatience. Thank God, that’s settled. Now I 
must try and get hold of Edward.” 

I understood that I w^as dismissed. Allgood Newton took his 
leave and came downstairs with me. 

“Our Isabel has un petit an of Catherine of Aragon to-day that 
I find vastly becoming,” he murmured when the door was closed 
behind us. “This is a golJtn opportunity and I think we may 
safely trust our friend nc^t lo miss it. A charming woman with a 
heart of gold. Venus toutc entihc d sa prow attachee.” 

I did no. uiiJ' ' land what he meant, for what I have already told 
the reader about Mis. Barton Tralford I onK learned much later, 
but I realised that he was saving something vaguely malicious 
about her, and probablv amining, so I sniggered. 

“I suppose your } )uth inclines vou to w’hat mv good Dizzv 
named in an unluckv moment the gondola of London.” 

“I’m going to take a bus,” I answered. 

“Oh? Had you propc^sed in go by hansom I w’as going to ask 
you to be good enough to drop me on \our w’av, but if you are 
going to use the homelv contevance win 'h 1 in mv old-fashioned 
manner still prefer to call an omnibus, i ^hall hoist mv unwieldy 
carcase into a four-wdieeler.” 

He signalled to one and eaxe me two flabbv fingers to shake. 

“I shall come on Mondav to liear the result of what dear Henrv 
would call your so ex^jui''itely delicate mission.” 


CHAPTER XX 

But it was years before I saw Allgood NewTon again, for when I 
got to Blackstable I found a letter from Mrs. Barton Traftord (w’ho 
had taken the precaution to note my address) asking me, for 
reasons that she would explain when she saw me, not to come to 
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her flat but to meet her at six o'clock in the first-class waiting- 
room at Victoria Station, As soon then as I could get away from 
the hospital on Monday I made my way there, and after waiting 
for a while saw her come in. She came towards me with little 
tripping steps. 

^‘Well, have you anything to tell me? Let us find a quiet comer 
and sit down.” 

We sought a place and found it. 

must explain why I asked you to come here,” she said. 
“Edward is staying with me. At first he did not want to come, but 
I persuaded him. But he’s nervous and ill and irritable. I did not 
want to run the risk of his seeing you.” 

I told Mrs. Trafford the bare facts of my story and she listened 
attentively. Now and then she nodded her head. But I could not 
hope to make her understand the commotion I had found at 
Blackstable. The town was beside itself with excitement. Nothing 
so thrilling had happened there for years and no one could talk of 
anything else. Humpt^^-dumpty’ had had a great fall. Lord George 
Kemp had absconded. About a week before he had announced 
that he had to go up to London on business, and two ^Jays later a 
petition in bankruptcy was filed against him. It appeared that his 
building operations had not been successful, his attempt to make 
Blackstable into a frequented seaside resort meeting with no 
response, and he had been forced to raise money in every way he 
could. All kinds of rumours ran through the little town. Quite 
a number of small people who had entrusted their savings to him 
were faced with the loss of all they had. The details were vague, 
for neither my uncle nor my aunt knew anything of business 
matters, nor had I the knowledge to make what they told me 
comprehensible. But there was a mortgage on George Kemp’s 
house and a bill of sale on his furniture. His wfife was left without 
a penny. His two sons, lads of twenty and twenty-one, were in 
the coal business, but that too w^as involved in the general ruin. 
George Kemp had gone off with all the cash he could lay hands on, 
something like fifteen hundred pounds, they said, though how 
they knew I cannot imagine; and it was reported that a warrant 
had been issued for his arrest. It was supposed that he had left 
the country; some said he had gone to Australia and some to 
Canada. 

“I hope they catch him,” said my uncle. “He ought to get penal 
servitude for life.” 
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The indignation was universal. They could not forgive him 
because he had always been so noisy and boisterous, because he 
had chaffed them and stood them drinks and given them garden 
parties, because he had driven such a smart trap and worn his 
brown billycock hat at such a rakish angle. But it was on Sunday 
night after church in the vestry that the churchwarden told my 
uncle the worst. For the last two years he had been meeting Rosie 
Driffield at Haversham almost every week and they had been 
spending the night together at a public-house. The licensee of 
this had put money into one of Lord George’s wildcat schemes, 
and on discovering that he had lost it blurted out the whole story. 
He could have borne it if Lord George nad defrauded others, but 
that he should defraud him who had done him a good turn and 
whom he looked upon as a chum, that was the limit. 

“I expect they’ve run away together,” said my uncle. 

‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised,” said the churchwarden. 

After sur^" ^ uhile the housemaid was clearing away, I went 
into the kitchen to ♦'alk to Mary-Ann. She had been at church 
and had heard the story too. I cannot believe that the congregation 
had listened very attentively to mv uncle's sermon. 

‘‘The vicar says thf /\e run away together,” I said. I had not 
breathed a w^ord of w’hat I kncw\ 

“Why, of course they ’ave," said MarvAnn. “He was the only 
man she ever really fancied. He only *ad to lift 'is little linger and 
she’d leave anyone no matter who it w’as.” 

I lowered my eyes. 1 was suitering from bitter mortification; 
and I was angry with Rosie; I thought she had behaved very badly 
to me. 

“I suppose we shall never see her again,” I said. 

It gave me a pang to utter the w’^ords. 

“I don’t suppose w^e shall,” said Mary-Ann cheerfully. 

When I had told Mrs. Barton Trait ord as much of this stor>’ as 
I thought she need know\ she sigh 'J, but wdicther from satisfaction 
or distress I had no notion. 

“Well, that’s the end of Rosie at all events,” she said. She got, 
up and held out her hand. hy wnll these literary men make 
these unfortunate marriages? It’s all ver\' sad, very sad. Thank 
you so much for what you’ve done. We know w’here we are 
now. The great thing is that it shouldn’t interfere with Edward’s 
work.” 

Her remarks seemed a trifle disconnected to me. Tlie fact was, 
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I have no doubt, that she was giving me not the smallest thought. 
I led her out of Victoria Station and put her into a bus that went 
down the King’s Road, Chelsea; then I walked back to my 
lodgings. 


CHAPTER XXI 

I LOST touch with Driffield. I was too shy to seek him out; I was 
busy with my exammations, and when I had passed them I went 
abroad. I remember vaguely to have seen in the paper that he had 
divorced Rosie. Nothing more was heard of her. Small sums 
reached her mother occasionally, ten or twenty pounds, and they 
came in a registered letter with a New York postmark; but no 
address was given, no message enclosed, and they were presumed 
to come from Rosie only because no one else could possibly send 
Mrs. Gann money. Then in the fullness of years Rosie’s mother 
died, and it may be supposed that in some way the news reached 
her, for the letters ceased to come. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Alroy KEAR'and I, as arranged, met on Friday at X^ictoria Station 
to catch the five-ten to Blackstable. Ve made ourselves comfort- 
able in opposite comers of a smoking compartment. From him 
I now learned roughly what had happened to Driffield after his 
wife ran away from him. Roy had in due course become very 
intimate with Mrs. Barton TrafFord. Knowing him and remem- 
bering her, I realised that this was inevitable. I was not surprised 
to hear that he had travelled with her and Barton on the continent, 
sharing w’ith them to the full their passion for Wagner, post- 
impressionist painting and baroque architecture. He had lunched 
assiduously at the flat in Chelsea and when advancing years and 
failing health had imprisoned Mrs. TrafFord to her drawing-room, 
notwithstanding the many claims on his time he had gone regularly 
once a week to sit with her. He had a good heart. After her death 
he wrote an article about her in which with admirable emotion he 
did justice to her great gifts of sympathy and discrimination. 
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It pleased me to think that his kindliness should receive its due 
and imexpected reward, for Mrs. Barton Trafford had told him 
much about Edward DrifiBeld that could not fail to be of service 
to him in the work of love on which he was now engaged. Mrs. 
Barton Trafford, exercising a gentle violence, not only took Edward 
Driffield into her house when the flight of his faithless wife left 
him what Roy could only describe by the French word desempard, 
but persuaded him to stav for nearly a year. She gave him the 
loving care, the unfailing kindness and the intelligent understand- 
ing of a woman who combined feminine tact with masculine 
vigp*ur, a heart of gold witli an unerring eye for the main chance. 
It was in her flat that he finislicd By The^^ Fruits. She was justified 
in looking upon it as her bcvik and the dedication to her is a proof 
that Driffield was not unmindful of his debt. She took him to 
Italy (with Barton of course, lor Mrs. Traffor 1 knew too well how 
malicious people were, to give occasion for scandal) and with a 
volume of Rusi'in in her li md revealed to Edward Driffield the 
immortal I v 'f that country. Then she found him rooms in 
the Temple and arranged little luncheons there, she acting ver\' 
prettily the part of hostess, where he could receive the persons 
whom his increasing reput ition attracted. 

It must be admitud tint this increasing reputation was very 
largely due to her. His great celebrity came only during his last 
years when he had long ceased to write, but the foundations of it 
were undoubtedly laid by Mrs. Tratford’s untiring efforts. Not 
only did she inspire (an 1 perliaps write not a little, for she had a 
dexterous pen) the article that Barton a- last contributed to the 
Quarterly in which the claim was first made that Driffield must be 
ranked with the masters ot British fiction, but as each book came 
out she organised its reception. She went here and there, seeing 
editors and, more important still, proprietors of influential organs; 
she gave soirees to which cx eryone was invited who could be of 
use. She persuaded Edward Driflield to give readings at the houses 
of the very great for charitable purposes; she saw to it that his 
photographs should appear in the illustrated weeklies; she revised 
personally any interview he gave. For ten years she was an 
indefatigable Press agent. She kept him steadily before the public. 

Mrs. Barton Trafford had a grand rime, but she did not get 
above herself. It was useless indeed to ask him to a party without 
her; he refused. And when she and Barton and Driffield were 
invited anywhere to dinner they came together and went together. 
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She never let him out of her sight. Hostesses might rave; they 
could take it or leave it. As a rule they took it. If Mrs. l^rton 
TrafFord happened to be a little out of temper it was through him 
she showed it, for while she remained charming, Edward Driffield 
would be uncommonly gruff. But she knew exactly how to draw 
him out and when the company was distinguished could make him 
brilliant. She was perfect with him. She never concealed from 
him her conviction that he was the greatest writer of his day; she 
not only referred to him invariably as the master, but, perhaps a 
litde playfully and yet how jflatteringly, addressed him always as 
such. To the end she retained something kittenish. 

Then a terrible thing happened. Driffield caught pneumonia and 
was extremely ill; for some time his life was despaired of. Mrs. 
Barton Trafford did everything that such a woman could do, and 
would willingly have nursed him herself, but she was frail, she was 
indeed over sixty, and he had to have professional nurses. When 
at last he pulled througli, the doctors said that he must go into 
the country, and since he was still extremely weak insisted that a 
nurse should go with him. Mrs. Trafford wanted him to go to 
Bournemouth so that she could run down for week-ends and see 
that everything was well with him, but Driffield had a fancy for 
Cornwall, and the doctors agreed that the mild airs of Penzance 
would suit him. One would have thought that a woman of Isabel 
Trafford’s delicate intuition would have had some foreboding of 
ill. No. She let him go. She impressed on the nurse that she 
entrusted her with a grave responsibility; she placed in her hands, 
if not the future of English literature, at least the life and welfare 
of its most distinguished living representative. It was a priceless 
charge. 

Three w’eeks later Edw^ard Driffield wrote and told her that he 
had married his nurse by special licence. 

I imagine that never did Mrs. Barton Trafford exhibit more pre- 
eminently her greatness of soul than in the manner in which she 
met this situation. Did she cry, Judas, Judas? Did she tear her 
hair and fall on the floor and kick her heels in an attack of 
hysterics? Did she turn on the mild and learned Barton and call 
him a blithering old fool? Did she inveigh against the faithlessness 
of men and the wantonness of women or did she relieve her 
wounded feelings by shouting at the top of her voice a string of 
those obscenities with which the alienists tell us the chastest 
females are surprisingly acquainted? Not at all. She wrote a 
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charming letter of congratulation to Driffield and she wrote to his 
bride telling her that she was glad to think that now she would 
have two loving friends instead of one. She begged them both to 
come and stay with her on their return to London. She told 
everyone she met that the marriage had made her very, very 
happy, for Edward Driffield would soon be an old man and must 
have someone to take care of him; who could do this better than 
a hospital nurse? She never had anything but praise for the new 
Mrs. Driffield; she was not exactly pretty, she said, but she had a 
very nice face; of course she wasn't quite, (luite a lady, but 
Edward would only have been uncomfortable with anyone too 
grand. She was just the sort of wife for him. I think it may be 
not unjustly said that Mrs. i^arton Trafford fairly ran over with 
the milk of human kindness, but all the same I have an inkling 
that if ever the milk of human kindness was charged with vitriol, 
here was a case in point. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

When we arrived at BlackstaMe, Roy and I, a car, neither ostenta- 
tiously grand nor obviously chea]), was waiting for him and the 
chauffeur had a note for me asking me n) lunch with Mrs. Driffield 
next day. I got into a taxi and went to the “Bear and Key". I had 
learned from Roy that there was a now Marine Hotel on the front, 
but I did not propose for the luxuries of c /ilisation to abandon a 
resort of my youth. Change met me at the railway station, which 
was not in its old place, but up a new road, and of course it was 
strange to be driven down the High Street in a car. But the “Bear 
and Key" was unaltered. It received me with its old churlish 
indifference: there was no one at the entrance, the driver put my 
bag down and drove awav; I called, no one answered; I went into 
the bar and found a young lady with shingled hair reading a book 
by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. I asked her if I could have a room. 
She gave me a slightly otfended lov>k and said she thought so, hut 
as that seemed to exhaust her interest in the matter I azsked 
politely whether there was anyone who could show it to me. She 
got up and, opening a door, in a shrill voice called: “Katie.’* 
“What is it?" I heard. 

“There's a gent wants a room." 
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* In a little while appeared an ancient and haggard female in a 
very dirty print dress, with an imtidy mop of grey hair, and 
showed me, two flights up, a very small grubby room. 

*‘Can’t you do something better than that for me?” I asked. 

“It^s the room commercials generally 'ave,” she answered with 
a sniff. 

‘‘Haven’t you got any others?” 

“Not single.” 

“Then give me a double room.” 

“ril go and ask Mrs. Brentford.” 

I accompanied her do^^m to the first floor and she knocked at a 
door. She was told to come in, and when she opened it I caught 
sight of a stout woman with grey hair elaborately marcelled. She 
was reading a book. Apparently everyone at the “Bear and Key” 
was interested in literature. She gave me an indifferent look when 
Katie said I wasn’t satisfied with number seven. 

“Show him number five,” she said. 

I began to feel that I had been a trifle rash in declining so 
haughtily Mrs. Driffield’s invitation to stay with her and then 
putting aside in my sentimental way Roy’s wise suggestion that I 
should stay at the Ivlarine Hotel. Katie took me upstairs again and 
ushered me into a largish room looking on the High Street. Most 
of its space was occupied by a double bed. The windows had 
certainly not been opened for a month. 

I said that would do and a'^ked about dinner. 

“You can ’ave what vou like,” said Katie. “We ’aven’t got 
nothing in, but I’ll run round and get it.” 

Knowing English inns, I ordered a fried sole and a grilled chop. 
Then I went for a stroll. I walked down to the beach and found 
that they had built an esplanade and there was a row of bungalows 
and villas where I remembered only windswept fields. But they 
were seedy and bedraggled and I guessed that even after all these 
years Lord George’s dream of turning Plackstable into a popular 
seaside resort had not come true. A retired military man, a pair 
of elderly ladies walked along the crumbling asphalt. It was 
incredibly dreary. A chill wind was blowing and a light drirrle 
swept over from the sea. 

I went back into the town and here, in the space between the 
“Bear and Key” and the “Duke of Kent”, w^ere little knots of men 
standing about notwithstanding the inclement weather; and their 
eyes had the same pale blue, their high cheek-bones the same 
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ruddy colour as that of their fathers before them. It was strange 
to see that some of the sailors in blue jerseys still wore little gold 
rings in their ears; and not only old ones but boys scarcely out of 
their teens. I sauntered down the street and there was the bank 
rcfronted, but the stationery shop where I had bought paper and 
wax to make rubbings with an obscure writer whom I had met by 
chance was unchanged; there were tw^o or three cinemas and their 
garish posters suddenly ga\ e the prim street a dissipated air so that 
it looked like a respectable elderly woman who had taken a drop 
too much. 

It was cold and cheerless in the commercial room where I ate 
my dinner alone at a large table laid for six. I was served by the 
slatternly Katie. I asked if 1 could have a fire. 

“Not in June/* she said. “We don’t ’ave fires after April.** 

“1*11 pay for it,** I prott sied. 

“Not in June. In October, >es, but not in lune.’* 

When I h‘.d ^ .! ht d I wer.t into the bar to have a glass of port. 

“Ver> Liuiet,*’ 1 oa» 1 to tlie diinglcd barmaid. 

“Yes, it is quiet,** she answered. 

“I should have thought on a Friday night you’d have quite a lot 
of people in here.** 

“Well, one would think that, wouldn't one?’* 

Then a stout red-faced man with a closc'cropped head of giey 
hair came in from the back and I «^uessed that this was my host. 

“Are you Mr. Brentford?’* 1 asked him. 

“Yes, that*s me.” 

“I knew your father. W’lll ’vou have a ^lass of port?” 

I told him my name, in the davs of his bovhood better knowm 
than any other at Black^table, but somewhat to mv mortification 
I saw that it aroused no echo in his memory. He consented, how- 
ever, to let me stand him a glass of port. 

“Down here on business?** he asked me. “’'X’e get quite a few 
commercial gents at one time and another. W’e alw^ays like to do 
what we can for them.” 

I told him that 1 had come down to see Mrs. Driffield and left 
him to guess on what errand. 

“I used to see a lot of the old man,” said Mr, Brentford. “He 
used to be very partial to dropping in here and having his glass of 
bitter. Mind you, I don’t say he ever got tiddly, but he used to 
like to sit in the bar and talk. My word, he’d talk bv the hour 
and he never cared who he talked to. Mrs. Drirfield didn’t half 
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like his coming here. He’d slip away, out of the house, without 
saying a word to anybody, and come toddling down. You know 
it’s a bit of a walk for a man of that age. Of course when tliey 
missed him Mrs. Driffield knew where he was, and she used to 
telephone and ask if he was here. Then she’d drive over in the 
car and go in and see my wife. ‘You go in and fetch him, Mrs. 
Brentford,’ she’d say; ‘1 don’t like to go in the bar meself, not 
with all those men hanging about*; so Mrs. Brentford would come 
in and she’d say: ‘Now Mr. Driffield, Mrs. Driffield’s come for 
you in the car, so you’d better finish your beer and let her take 
you home.’ He used to ask Mrs. Brentford not to say he was here 
when Mrs. Driffield rang up, but of course we couldn't do tliac. 
He was an old man and all that and we didn't want to take the 
responsibility. He was horn in this parish, you know, and his 
first wife, she was a Rlackbtable girl. She’s been dead these many 
years. I never knew her. He was a funny old fellow. No side, you 
know; they tell me they thought a rare lot of him in London and 
when he died the papers were full of him, but you’d never have 
known it to talk to him. He might have been just nobody, like you 
and me. Of course we always tried to make him comfortable; we 
tried to get him to sit in one of them easy chairs, but no, he must 
sit up at the bar; he said he liked to feel his feet on a rail. My 
belief is he was happier here than an>^here. He always said he 
liked a bar. He said you saw life there and he said he’d always 
loved life. Quite a character he was. Reminded me of my father, 
except that my old governor never read a book in his life and he 
drank a bottle of French brandy a day and he was seventy-eiglit 
when he died and his last illness w^as his first. I quite missed old 
Driffield when he popped off. I w^as only saying to Mrs. Brentford 
the other day, I’d like to read one of his books some time. They 
tell me he WTOte several about these parts.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Next morning it was cold and raw, but it was not raining, and I 
• walked down the High Street towards the vicarage. I recognised 
the names over the shops, the Kentish names that have been borne 
for centuries — ^the Ganns, the Kemps, the Cobbs, the Igguldens — 
but I saw no one that I knew. I felt like a ghost walking down that 
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street where I had once known nearly everyone, if not to speak to, 
at least by sight. Suddenly a very shabby little car passed me, 
stopped and backed, and I saw someone looking at me curiously. 
A tall, heavy, elderly man got out and came towards me. 

‘‘Aren’t you Willie Ashcnden?” he asked. 

Then 1 recognised him. He was the doctor’s son, and I had been 
at school with him; we had passed from form to form together, 
and I knew that he had suct ceded his father in his practice. 

“Hullo, how are you?” he asked. “I’ve just been along to the 
vicarage to see my grandson. It’s a preparator\’ school now, you 
kno^, and I put him there at the beginning ot this term.” 

He was shabbily dressed and unkempt, but he had a fine head 
and I saw that in youth he must have had unusual beauty. It was 
funny that I had never noticed it. 

“Are you a grandfathei^” I a'^ked. 

“Three times over,” he 1 luglied. 

It gave ^ . He had drawn breath, walked the earth and 

presently grown to r estate, manied, hac children and they 
in turn had had children: I ludged from the look of him that he 
had lived, with incessmt toil, in penury. He had the peculiar 
manner of the count r doctor, bluff, heartv and unctuous. His 
life was over. I had plans in my head for books and plays, I was 
full of schemes for the future; I felt that a long stretch of activity 
and fun still lay before me; and \cr, I supposed, to others I must 
seem the elderly man th it he seemed to me. I was so shaken that 
I had not the presence of mind to ask about his brothers whom as 
a child I had played w ith, or about the old friends who had been 
my companions; after a feu foolish remaiks I left him. I walked 
on to the vicarage, a roomv , rambling mmse too far out of the way 
for the modern incumbt nt vv^ho took his duties more seriously 
than did my uncle and too large for the present cost of living. It 
stood in a big garden and was surrounded bv green fields. There 
was a great square notice-boaid that announced that it was a 
preparatory school for the sons ot gentlemen and cave the name 
and the degrees of the lieadmastcr. I looked over the paling; the 
garden was squalid and untidy and tlic pond in which 1 used to 
fish for roach was choked up. The glebe fields had been cut up 
into building lots. There were rows of little brick houses with 
bumpy ill-made roads. I walked along loy Lane and there were 
houses here too, bungalows facing the sea; and the old turnpike 
house was a trim tea shop. 
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I wandered about here and there. There seemed innumerable 
streets of little houses of yellow brick, but I do not know who 
lived in them for T ^aW no one about. I went down to the harbour. 
It was deserted. There was but one tramp lying a little way 
out from the pier. Two or three sailormen were sitting outside a 
warehouse and they stared at me as I passed. The bottom had 
fallen out of the coal trade and colliers came to Blackstable no 
longer. 

Then it was time for me to go to Feme Court and I went back 
to the '‘Bear and Key”. The landlord had told me that he had a 
Daimler for hire and I had arranged that it should take me to my 
luncheon. It stood at the door when I came up, a brougham, but 
the oldest, most dilapidated car of its make that I had ever seen; 
it panted along vnth squeaks and thumps and rattlings, with 
sudden angry jerks, so that I wondered if I should ever reach my 
destination. But the extraordinary, the amazing thing about it was 
that it smelled exactly like the old landau which my uncle used to 
hire every Sunday morning to go to church in. This was a rank 
odour of stables and of stale straw that lay at the bottom of the 
carriage; and I wondered in vain why, after all these years, the 
motor-car should have it too. But nothing can bring back the past 
like a perfume or a stench, and, oblivious to the country I was 
trundling through, I saw myself once more a little boy on the 
front seat with the communion plate beside me and, facing me, 
my aunt, smelling slightly of clean linen and cau-dc-Cologne, in 
her black silk 'cloak and her little bonnet witli a feather, and my 
uncle in his cassock, a broad band of ribbed silk round his ample 
waist and a gold cross hanging over his stomach from the gold 
chain round his neck. 

“Now, Willie, mind you behave nicely to-day. You’re not to 
turn round, and sit up properly in your seat. The Lord’s House 
isn’t the place to loll in and you must remember that you should 
set an example to other little boys who haven’t had your 
advantages.” 

When I arrived at Feme Court, Mrs. Driffield and Roy were 
walking round the garden and they came up to me as I got out of 
the car. 

“I was showing Roy my flowers,” said Mrs. Driffield, as she 
shook hands with me. And then with a sigh: “They’re all I have 
now.” 

She looked no older than when last I saw her six years before. 



She wore her weeds with quiet distinction. At her neck was a 
collar of white crepe and at her wrists cuffs of the same. Roy, I 
noticed, wore with his neat blue suit a black tie; I supposed it was 
a sign of respect for the illustrious dead. 

‘‘I’ll just show you my herbaceous borders,” said Mrs. Driffield, 
“and then we’ll go in to lunch.” 

We walked round and Roy was very knowledgeable. He knew 
what all the flowers were called, and the Latin names tripped off 
his tongue like cigarettes out of a cigarette-making machine. He 
told Mrs. Driffield where she ought to get certain varieties that 
she absolutely must have and how perfectly lovely were certain 
others. 

“Shall we go in through Edward’s study?” suggested Mrs. 
Driffield. “I keep it exactly as it was when he was here. I haven’t 
changed a thing. You’d he surprised how many people come over 
to see the house, and ot course above all they want to see the 
room he workcvl 

We went in through an open window. There was a bowl of 
roses on the desk and on a little round table bv the side of the 
arm-chair a copy of the S^eef ztor. In the ash-travs were the ma^^ter’s 
pipes and there was iiu. in the inkstand. The scene was perfectly 
set. I do not know why the room seemed so strangely dead; it 
had already the mu.stine.ss of a museum. Mrs. Driffield went to 
the bookshelves and with a little smile, Izalf playful, half sad, 
passed a rapid hand acuss the back of half a dozen volumes 
bound in blue. 

“You know that Edward admired vour work so much.” said 
Mrs. Driffield. “He re-read vc)iir books quite often.” 

“I’m very glad to think that,” I said politely. 

I knew very well that they had not been there on my last visit 
and in a casual way I took one of them out and ran my fingers 
along the top to see whether there was dust on it. There was not. 
Then I took another book down, one of Charlotte Bronte’s, and 
making a little plausible conversation tried the same experiment. 
No, there was no dust there cither. All I learned was that Mrs. 
Driffield was an excellent housekeeper and had a conscientious 
maid. 

We went in to luncheon, a heartv Biitish meal of roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding, and we talked of the work on which Roy 
was engaged. 

“I want to spare dear Roy all the labour I can,” said Mrs. 
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Driffield, “and Fve been gathering together as much of the material 
as I could myseli[* Of course it^s been rather painful, but it's been 
very interesting, too/ I came across a lot of old photographs that 
I must show you/' 

After luncheon we went into the drawing-room and I noticed 
again with what perfect tact Mrs. Driffield had arranged it. It 
suited the widow of a distinguished man of letters almost more 
than it had suited the wife. Those chintzes, those bowls of pot- 
pourri, those Dresden China figures — there was about them a 
faint air of regret; they seemed to reflect pensively upon a past of 
distinction. I could have wished on this chilly day that there 
were a fire in the grate, but the English are a hardy as well as a 
conservative race; and it is not difficult for them to maintain their 
principles at the cost of the discomfort of others. I doubted 
whether Mrs. Driffield would have conceived the possibility of 
lighting a fire before tlic first of October. She asked me whether 
I had lately seen the lady who had brought me to lunch with the 
Driffields, and I surmised from her faint accrbit\’ that since the 
death of her eminent husband the great and fashionable had shown 
a distinct tendency to take no further notice of her. We were just 
settling down to talk about the defunct; Roy and Mrs. Driffield 
were putting artful questions to incite me to disclose mv recollec- 
tions and I was gathering my wits about me so that I should not 
in an unguarded moment let slip anvtliing that I had made up my 
mind to keep to myself; when suddenly the trim parlour-maid 
brought in mo'cards on a small salver. 

“Two gentlemen in a car, mum, and they sav, could dicy look 
at the house and garden?" 

“What a borel" cried Mrs. Driffield, but with astonishing 
alacrity. “Isn't it funny I should have been speaking just now 
about the people who want to see the house? I never have a 
moment’s peace." 

“Well, why don’t you say you’re sorry you can’t see them?" 
said Roy, with what I thought a certain cattiness. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. Edward wouldn’t have liked me to." 
She looked at the cards. “I haven’t got my glasses on me." 

She handed them to me, and on one I read “Henry Beard 
MacDougal, University of Virginia"; and in pencil was written; 
“Assistant professor in English Literature". The other was “Jean- 
Paul Underhill", and there was at the bottom an address in New 
York. 
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‘‘Americans,” said Mrs. Driffield. “Say I shall be very pleased 
if they'll come in.” 

Presently the maid ushered the strangers in. They were both 
tall young men and broad-shouldered, with heavy, clean-shaven, 
swarthy faces and handsome eyes; they both wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles and they both had thick black hair combed straight back 
from their foreheads. They both wore English suits that were 
evidently brand-new; they were both slightly embarrassed, but 
verbose and extremely civil. They explained that ihev were making 
a literary tour of England and, being admirers of Edw^ard Driffield, 
had taken the liberty of stopping off on their way to Rye to visit 
Henry James's house in the hope that they would be permitted to 
see a spot sanctified by so many associations. The reference to 
Rye did not go down very well with Mrs. Driffield. 

“1 believe they have some very good links there,” she said. 

She introduced the Amci icans to Roy and me. I w^as filled with 
admiration fiii ir. * v -ly in which Roy rose to the occasion. It 
appeared that he had lectured before the University of Virginia 
and had stayed with a distinouisheJ member of the faculty. It had 
been an unforgettable experience. He did not know^ wrhether he 
had been more impress ^^wd bv the lavish hospitality with which 
those charming Virginians had entertained him or by their 
intelligent interest in art and literature. He asked how So-and-So 
was, and So-and-So; he had made lifelong friends there, and it 
looked as though cvervont he had met wms good and kind and 
clever. Soon the young professor w’as telling Roy how much he 
liked his books, and Roy w’as modestly telling him w'hat in tliis 
one and the other his aim had been and how conscious he w»as 
that he had come far short of achieving it. Mrs. Driffield listened 
with smiling sympathy, but I had a feeling that her smile w’as 
growing a trifle strained. It may be that Roy had too, for he 
suddenly broke otf. 

“But you don’t w^ant me to bore you wdth mv stuff,” he said in 
his loud liearty way. “I’m only here because Mrs. Driffield has 
entrusted to me the great honour of wTiting Edw^ard Driffield’s 
Life.” 

This of course interested the visitors \'ery much. 

*‘It's some job, believe me,” said Ro>, playfully American. 
^‘Fortunately I have the assistance of Mrs. Driffield, who was not 
only a perfect w^ife, but an admirable amanuensis and secretary; 
the materials she has placed at my disposal are so amazingly full 
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that really little remains for me to do but take advantage of her 
industry and her — ^her alSFectionate zeal,*' 

Mrs. DriflSeld looked down demurely at the carpet and the two 
young Americans turned on her their large dark eyes in which you 
could read their sympathy, their interest and their respect. After 
a little more conversation — partly literary but also about golf, for 
the visitors admitted that they hoped to get a round or two at 
Rye, and here again Roy was on the spot, for he told them to look 
out for such and such a bunker and when they came to London 
hoped they would play with him at Sunningdale — after this, I say, 
Mrs. Driffield got up and offered to show them Edw^ard’s study 
and bedroom, and of course the garden. Roy rose to his feet, 
evidently bent on accompanying them, but Mrs. Driffield gave 
him a little smile; it w'as pleasant but firm. 

“Don't you bother to come, Roy,” she said. “I'll take them 
round. You stay here and talk to Mr. Ashenden.” 

“Oh, all right. Of course.” 

The strangers bade us farewell and Roy and I settled down 
again in the chintz arm-chairs. 

“Jolly room this is,” said Roy. 

“Very.” 

“Amy had to W’ork hard to get it. You know the old man 
bought this house two or three years before they were married. 
She tried to make him sell it, but he wouldn’t. He was very 
obstinate in some ways. You sec, it belonged to a certain Miss 
Wolfe, whose bailiflF his father w'as, and he said that when he was 
a little boy his one idea W’as to own it himself and now he'd got 
it he was going to keep it. One would have thought the last thing 
he'd want to do was to live in a place where everyone knew all 
about his origins and everything. Once poor Amy very nearly 
engaged a housemaid before she discovered she was Edward’s 
great-niece. When Amy came here the house was furnished from 
attic to cellar in the best Tottenham Court Road manner; you 
know the sort of thing, Turkey carpets and mahogany sideboards, 
and a plush-covered suite in the drawing-room, and modern 
marquetry. It was his idea of how a gentleman's house should be 
furnished. Amy says it was simply awful. He wouldn't let her 
change a thing and she had to go to work with the greatest care; 
she says she simply couldn't have lived in it and she was deter- 
mined to have things right so she had to change things one by one 
so that he didn't pay any attention. She told me the hardest job 
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she had was with his writing-desk* I don't know whether you’ve 
noticed the one there is in his study now. It’s a very good period 
piece; I wouldn’t mind having it myself. Well, he had a horrible 
American roll-top desk. He’d had it for years and he’d written a 
dozen books on it and he simply wouldn’t part with it, he had no 
feeling for things like that; he just happened to be attached to it 
because he’d had it so long. You must get Amy to tell you the 
story how she managed to get rid of it in the end. It’s really 
priceless. She’s a remarkable woman, you know; she generally 
gets her own way.” 

''I’ve noticed it,” I said. 

It had not taken her long to dispose of Roy when he showed 
signs of wishing to go over the house with the visitors. He gave 
me a quick look and lauglicd. Roy was not stupid, 

‘‘You don’t know America as well as I do,” he said. “They 
always prefer a live mouse to a dead lion. That’s one of the 
reasons why I like America.” 


CHAPTER XXV 

When Mrs. Driffield, having sent the pilgrims on their way, came 
back she bore under her arm a portfolio. 

“What very nice young men!” shw said. “I wish young men in 
England took such a keen interest in literature. I gave them that 
photo of Edward when he was dead and thev asked me for one of 
mine, and I signed it for them.” Then very graciously: “You made 
a great impression on them, Roy. They said it was a real privilege 
to meet you.” 

“I’ve lectured in America so much,” said Roy, with modesty. 

“Oh, but they’ve read your books. Tliey say that what they 
like about them is that they’re so virile.’ 

The portfolio contained a number of old photographs, groups 
of schoolboys among whom I recognised an urchin with untidy 
hair as Driffield only because his widow pointed him out, Rugby 
fifteens with Driffield a little older, and dien one of a young sailor 
in a jersey and a reefer jacket, Driffield when he ran aw^y to sea. 

“Here’s one taken when he was first married,” said Mrs. 
Driffield. 

He wore a beard and black-and-white check trousers; in his 
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buttonhole was a large white rose backed by maidenhair and on 
the table beside him a chimney<*pot hat. 

“And here is the bride, “ said Mrs. Driffield, trying not to smile. 

Poor Rosie, seen by a country photographer over forty years 
ago, was grotesque. She was standing very stiffly against a back' 
ground of baronial hall, holding a large bouquet; her dress was 
elaborately draped, pinched at tlie waist, and she wore a bustle. 
Her fringp came down to her eyes. On her head was a wreath of 
orange blossoms, perched high on a mass of hair, and from it was 
thrown back a long veil. Only I knew how lovely she must have 
looked. 

“She looks fearfully common,” said Roy. 

“She was,” murmured Mrs. Driffield. 

We looked at more photographs of Edward, photographs that 
had been taken of him when he began to be known, photographs 
when he wore only a moustache and others, all the later ones, 
wh^ he was clean'shaven. You safw his face grown thinner and 
more lined. The stubborn commonplace of the early portraits 
melted gradually into a weary refinement. You saw the change 
in him wrought by experience, thought and achieved ambition. 

I looked again at the photograph of the young sailorman and 
fifneied that I saw in it already a trace of that aloofness that seemed 
tA me so marked in the older ones and that I had had years before 
me vague sensation of in the man himself. The face you saw was 
fi mask and the actions he performed were witliout significance. 

I had an impression that the real man, to his death unknown and 
lonely, was a wraith that went a silent way unseen between the 
writer of his books and the man who led his life, and smiled with 
ironical detachment at the two puppets that the world took for 
Edward Driffield. I am conscious that in what I have written of 
him I have not presented, a living man, standing on his feet, 
rounded, with comprehensible motives and logical activities; I 
have not tried to: I ani glad to leave diat to the abler pen of Alroy 
Kear. 

I came across the photographs that Harry Retford, the actor, 
had had taken of Rosie, and then a photograph of the picture 
^at Lionel Hillier had painted of her. It gave me a pang. That 
was ho# I best remembered her. Notwithstanding the old- 
fashioned gown, she was alive there and tremulous with the 
passion that filled her. She seemed to offer herself to the assault 
of love. 
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*‘She gives you the impression of a hefty wench/’ said Roy. 

^^If you like the milkmaid type,” answered Mrs. Driffield. “IVe 
always thought she looked rather like a white nigger.” 

That was what Mrs. Barton Trafford had been fond of calling 
her, and with Rosie’s thick lips and broad nose there was indeed 
a hateful truth in the description. But they did not know how 
silvery golden her hair wos, nor how golden silver her skin; they 
did not Icnow her enchanting smile. 

“She wasn’t a bit like a white nigger,” I said. “She was virginal 
like the dawn. She was like Hebe. She was like a tea rose.” 

Mrs. Driffield smiled and exchanged a meaning glance with 
Roy. 

“Mrs. Barton Trafford told me a great deal about her. I don’t 
wish to seem spiteful, but I’m afraid I don’t think that she can 
have been a very nice w’oman.” 

“That’s where you make a mistake,” I replied. “She was a very 
nice woman ' saw her in a bad temper. You only had to 
say you w * iited something for her to give it to you. I never heard 
her say a disagreeable thing about anyone. She had a heart of 
gold.” 

“She was a terrible s' ttem. Her house was always in a mess; 
you didn’t like to sit down in a chaii because it was so dusty a^d 
you dared not look in the comers. And it was the same with her 
person. She could nc\er put a skirt on straight and you’d see 
about two inches of petticoat hanging down on one side.” 

“She didn’t bother about things like that. They didn’t make 
her any the less beautiful. And she was as good as she was 
beautiful.” 

Roy burst out laughing and Mrs. Driffield put her hand up to 
her mouth to hide her smile. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Ashenden, that’s 'really going too far. After 
all, let’s face it, she w^as a nymphomania^.” 

“I think that’s a very' silly word,” I said. 

“Well, then, let me say that she can hardly have been a very 
good woman to treat poor Edward as she did. Of course it was 
a blessing in disguise. If she hadn’t run away from him he might 
have had to bear that burden for the rest of his life, and wdth such 
a handicap he could never have reached the position he did. But 
the fact remains that she was notoriouslv unfaithful to him. From 
what I hear she was absolutely promiscuous.” 

“You don’t understand,” I said. “She was a very simple 
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woman. Her instincts were healthy and ingenuous. She loved to 
make people happy. She loved love.” 

‘‘Do you call that love?” 

“Well, then, the act of love. She was naturally affectionate. 
When she liked anyone it was quite natural for her to go to bed 
with him. She never thought twice about it. It was not vice; it 
wasn’t lasciviousness; it was her nature. She gave herself as 
naturally as the sun gives heat or tlie flowers their perfume. It 
was a pleasure to her and she liked to give pleasure to others. It 
had no effect on her character; she remained sincere, unspoiled 
and artless.” 

Mrs. Driffield looked as though she had taken a dose of castor 
oil and had just been trying to get the taste of it out of her mouth 
by sucking a lemon. 

‘T don’t understand,” she said. “But then I’m bound to admit 
that I never understood what Edward saw in her.” 

“Did he know tliat she was carr>’ing on with all sorts of people?” 
asked Roy. 

“Fm sure he didn’t,” she replied quickly. 

“You think him a bigger fool than I do, Mrs. Driffield,” I said. 

“Then why did he put up with it?” 

think I can tell you. You see, she wasn’t a woman who ever 
inspired love. Only affection. It was absurd to be jealous over 
her. She was like a clear deep pool in a forest glade into which 
it’s heavenly to plunge, but it is neither less cool nor less crystalline 
because a tramp and a gipsy and a gamekeeper have plunged into 
it beforcfcyou.” * 

Roy laughed again ^nd this time Mrs. Driffield without con- 
cealment smiled thinly. * , 

“It’s cohiic to hear you so lyrical,” said Roy. 

I stifled a sigh. I have noticed that when I am most serious 
pepgpli^ are apt to laugh at me, and indeed when after a lapse 

lime I have read passages that I wrote from the fullness 
Vlhy heart I have been tempted to laugh at myself. It must 

that tfau^e is something naturally absurd in a sincere emotion, 
though why there should be I cannot imagine, unless it is 
that mi^the ephemeral inhabitant of an insignificant planet, 
with allws pain and all his striving is but a jest in an eternal 
mind. 

I saw that Mrs. Driffi^ wished to ask me something. It caused 
her a certain embarrassment. 
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*‘Do you think he’d have taken her back if she’d been willing? 
to come?” 

“You knew him better than I. I should say no. I think that 
when he had exhausted an emotion he took no further interest m 
the persoii who had aroused it. I should say that he had a peculiar 
combination of strong feeling and extreme callousness.” 

“I don’t know how you can say that,” cried Roy. “He was the 
kindest man I ever met.” 

Mrs. Driffield looked at me steadily and then dropped her eyes. 

“I wonder what happened to her wh^n she went to America,” 
he asked. 

“I believe she married Kemp,” said Mrs. Driffield. “I heard 
they had taken anotlier name. Of course they couldn’t show their 
faces over here again.” 

“When did she die?” 

“Oh, about ten years aco.” 

“How did vou hear?” I asked. 

“From hc'ioid .up, the son; he’s m some sort of business at 
Maidstone. I never told Edward. She’d been dead to him for 
many years and I saw no reason to remind him of the past. It 
always helps you if > 0 ’. put >ouiself in other people’s shoes and 
I said to myself that if 1 were he I shouldn’t w'ant to be reminded 
of an unfortunate episode of my youth. Don’t you think I t/as 
right?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Mrs. Drifheld very kindly offered to send me back to Bkckstable 
in her car, but I prefen cd to walk. I promised to dine at Feme 
Court next day and meanwhile to write down what I could 
remember of the two periods during which I had bebn in the 
habit of seeing Edward Driffield. As 1 walked along the windin|| 
road, meeting no one by the %vay, I mused upon what I should sayl 
Do they not tell us that style is thi art of omission? If that is so 
I should certainly write a very pretty piece, and it seemed almost 
a pity that Roy should use it only as material. I chuckled when I 
reflected what a bombshell I could throw if I chose. There was 
one pet^n who could tell them all they wanted to know about 
Edward Driffield and his first marriage; bul^this fact I proposed to 
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keep to myself. They thought Rosie was dead; they erred; Rosie 
was very much alive. 

Being in New York for the production of a play and my arrival 
having been advertised to all and sundry by my manager’s 
energetic Press representative, I received one day a letter addressed 
in a handwriting I knew but could not place. It was large and 
rotmd, firm l^it uneducated. It was so familiar to me that I was 
exasperated not to remember whose it was. It would have been 
more sensible to open the letter at once, but instead I looked at 
the envelope and racked my brain. Tliere are handwritings I 
cannot see without a little shiver of dismay and some letters that 
look so tiresome that I cannot bring myself to open them for a 
week. When at last I tore open the envelope what I read gave me 
a Strange feeling. It began abruptly: 

I have just seen that you are in New York and would like to see you 
again^ I am not living m New York any more, but Yonkers is quite 
close and if you have a car you can easily do it in half an hour. I 
expect you are very busy so leave it to you to make a date. Although 
it is many years since we last met I hope you have not forgotten your 
old friend 

Rose Igculden (formerly Driffield) 


I looked at the address; it was the Albemarle, evidently a hotel 
or an apartment house, then there was the name of a street, and 
Yonkers. A shiver passed through me as though someone had 
walked over my gr^ve. During the years that had passed I had 
sometimes thought of Rosie, but of late I had said to myself that 
she must surely be dead# I was puzzled for a moment by the name. 
Why Iggulden and not Kemp? Then it occurred to me that th^/ 
had taken this name, a Kentish one too, when they fled from 
Exu^and. My first impulse was to make an excuse not to see her; 
always shy of seeing again people I have not seen for a long 
but then I was seized with curiosity. I wanted to see what 
: was like and to hear what had happened to her. I was going 
Sown to Dobb’s Ferry for the week-end, to reach which I had to 
pass through Yonkers, and so answered that I would come at 
about fmr on the following Saturday. 

The Albemarle was a huge block of apartments, comparatively 
new, and it looked as though it were inhabited by persons in easy 
circumstances. My naite was telephoned up by a negro potter in 
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uniform and I was taken up in the elevator by another. I felt 
uncommonly nervous. The door was opened for me by a 
coloured maid. ^ 

-"Come right in,” she said, "Mrs. Iggulden’s expecting you.” 

I was ushered into a living-room that served also as dining- 
room, for at one end of it was a square table of heavily carved 
oak, a dresser and four chairs of the kind that the manufacturers 
in Grand Rapids would certainly describe as Jacobean. But the 
other end was furnished with a Louis XV suite, gilt and upholstered 
in pale blue damask; there were a great many small tables, richly 
carvsjd and gilt, on which stood Sevres vases with ormolu decora- 
tions and nude bronze ladies with drapenes flowing as though in 
a howling gale that artfully concealed those parts of their bodies 
that decency required; and each one held at the end of a playfully 
outstretched arm an electric lamp. The gramophone was the 
grandest thing I had ever seen out of a shop window, all gilt and 
shaped like a ^sedjm chair <ind painted with Watteau courtiers and 
their ladi^<. 

After I had waited tor about five minutes a door was opened 
and Rosie came briskly in. She gave me both her hands. 

"Well, this is a surprise,” she said. "I hate to think how many 
years it is since we met. Excuse me one moment.” She went 
to the door and called: "Jessie, you can bring the tea in. Mind 
the water's boiling properly.” Then, coming back: "TTie trouble 
I’ve had to teach that girl to make tea properly, you^d never 
believe.” 

Rosie was at least seventy. She was wear .ng a very smart sleeve- 
less frock of green chiffon, heavily diamante, cut square at the neck 
and very short; it fitted like a bursting glove. By her shape I 
gathered that she wore rubber corsets. Her nails were blood- 
coloured and her eyebrows plucked. She was stout, and sK^ had 
a double chin; the skin of her bosom, ahhough she had powd^d 
it freely, was red, and her face was red too. But she looked toU 
and healthy and full of beans. Her hair was still abundant, but ft 
was quite white, shingled and permanently waved. As a young 
woman she had had soft, naturally waving hair and these stiff 
undulations, as though she had just come out of a hairdresser's, 
seemed more than anything else to change her. The only thing 
that remained was her smile, which had still its old childlike and 
mischievous sweetness. Her teeth had never been very good, 
irregular and of bad shape; but these now^ were replaced by a set 
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of perfect evenness and snowy brilliance; they were obviously the 
best money could buy. 

The coloured maid brought in an elaborate tea with pdtd sand' 
wiches and cookies and candy and little knives and forks and tiny 
napkins. It was all very neat and smart. 

“That’s one thing I’ve never been able to do without — my tea,’’ 
said Rosie, hoping herself to a hot buttered scone. “It’s my best 
meal, really, ^ough I know 1 shouldn’t eat it. My doctor keeps 
on saying to me: ‘Mrs. Iggulden, you can’t expect to get your 
weight down if you will eat half a dozen cookies at tea.’ ’’ She 
gave me a smile, and I had a sudden inkling that, notwithstanding 
the marcelled hair and the powder and the fat, Rosie was the same 
S>,Cver. “But what I say is: A little of what you fancy does you 
good.’’ 

1 had always found her easy to talk to. Soon w’e were chatting 
away *as though it were only a few weeks since we had last seen 
one another. 

“Were you surprised to get my letter? I put Driffield so as you 
should know who 'it was from. We took the name of Iggulden 
when we came to America. George had a little unpleasantness 
when he left Blackstalj^e, perhaps you* heard about it, and he 
thbught in a new countiy he’d better start with a new name, if you 
understand what I mean.’’ 

I nodded vaguely. 

“Poor George, he died.ten years ago, you know.’* 

“I’m sorry to hear that.’’ 

“Oh, well, he was getting on in years. He was past seventy, 
dtough you’d never have guessed it to look at him. It was a great 
blow to me. No woman could want a better husband than what 
he made me» Never a cross word from tlie day we married till tlv 
day he died. And I’m pleased to say he left me very well provid^-d 
POR** 


i^** I’m glad to know that.’’ 

R^Yes, he did very well over here. He went into the building 
Plide, he always had a fancy for it, and he got in with Tammany. 
He always said the greatest mistake he ever made was not coming 
hm over twenty years before. He liked the country from the 
fi^daylie set foot in it.^ He had plenty of go and that’s what you 
want here. He was just the sort to get on.’’ 


‘Have you never b 
‘No, I’ve neyer wa: 


back to England?’’ 

[ to. George used to talk about it some' 
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times, just for a trip, you know, but we never got down to it, and 
now he’s gone I haven’t got the inclination. I expect London 
would seem very dead and alive to me after New York. V/e used 
to live in New York, you know. I only came here after his death.” 

‘‘What made you choose Yonkers?” 

“Well, I always fancied it. I used to say to George, when we 
retire we’ll go and live at Yonkers. It’s like a little bit of England 
to me, you know. Maidstone or Guildford or some place like 
that.” I 

I smiled, but I understood what she meant. Notwithstanding 
its ftams and its tootlinj^ cars, its cinemas and electric signs, 
Yonkers, with its winding main street,* has a faint air of an En^h 
market town gone jazz. 

“Of course I sometimes wonder what’s happened to all the folks 
at Blackstable. I suppose they’re most of them dead by now and 
I expect they think T am too.” 

“I haven’^' ’ ihorc tor thirty years.” 

I did i>ot know i* en that the rumour of Rosie’s death had 
reached Blackstable. I dare say that someone had brought back 
the news that George Kemp was dead and thus a mistake had 
arisen. 

“I suppose nobody know^s here that you were Edward Driffield’s 
first wife?” 

“Oh, no; why, if they had I should have had the reporters 
buzzing around my apartment like a swarm of bees. You know 
sometimes I’ve hardly been able to help laughing w’hen I’ve been 
out somewhere playing bridge and they’ve started talking about 
Ted’s books. They like them no end in America. I never thought 
so much of them myself.” 

“You never were a great novel reader, were you?” 

“I used to like history better, but I don’t seem to have much 
time for reading now. Sunday’s my grcLt day. I think the Sunday 
papers over here are lo\ely. You don’t have anything like them 
in England. Then 6f course I play a lot of bridge; I’m crazy about 
contract.” 

I remembered that when as a young boy I had first met Rosie 
her uncanny skill at whist had impressed me. I felt that I knew 
the sort of biidge player she was, quick, bold and accurate: a good 
partner ^d a dangerous opponent. 

“YouM have been surprised at the fuss they made over here 
when Ted diefL I knew they thought a lot of him, but I never 
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knew he was such a big bug as all that. The papers were full of 
him, and they had pictures of him and Feme (^urt; he always 
said he meant to live in that house some day. Whatever made him 
marry that hospital nurse? I always thought he’d marry Mrs. 
Barton Trafford. They never had any children, did they?” 

“No.” 

“Ted would have liked to have some. It was a great blow to 
him that I couldn’t have any more after the first.” 

“I didn’t know you’d ever had a child,” 1 said with surprise. 

“Oh, yes. That’s why Ted married me. But I had a very bad 
time whm it came and the doctors said I couldn’t have another. 
If she’d lived, poor litde thing, I don’t suppose I’d ever have run 
amraly with George. She was six when she died. A dear little thing 
dhe was and as pretty as a picture.” 

“You never mentioned her.” 

“No, I couldn’t bear to speak about her. She got meningitis and 
we took her to the hospital. They put her in a private room and 
they let us stay with her. I shall never forget what she went 
through, screaming, screaming all the time, and nobody able to do 
anythhig.” 

Rosie’s voice broke. » 

“Was it that death Driffield described in The Cup of Li/c?” 

"Yes, that’s it. I always thought it so funny of Ted. He 
couldn’t bear to speak of it, any more than I could, but he wrote 
it all down; he didn’t leave out a thing; even little things I hadn’t 
noticed at ihe time he put in and then I remembered them. You’d 
^’Uiink he was just heartless, but he wasn’t, he was upset just as 
much as I was. When we used to go home at night he’d cry like 
ft child. Funny chap, wasn’t he?” 

It was The Cup of Life that had raised such a storm of protest; 
ftnd it was the child’s death and the episode that followed it thac 
had especially brought down on Driffield’s head such virulent 
^use. I remembered the description very well. It was harrowing. 
ffitiect was nothing sentimental in it; it did not excite the reader’s 
'illikrs, but his anger rather that such cruel suffering should be 
inflicted a little child. You felt that God at the Judgment Day 
would have to account for such things as this. It was a very 
poWerftil piece of writing. But if this incident TVas taken from 
life, was the one that followed it also? It was this that hadshocked 
the public of the ’ninety and this that the critics had condemned 
as not only indepent but incredible. In The Cup of Life the husband 
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and wife (I forget their names now) had come back from the 
hospital after the child*s death — ^they were poor people and they 
lived from hand to mouth in lodgings — and had their tea. It was 
latish: about seven o’clock. They were exhausted by the strain of 
a week’s ceaseless anxiety and shattered by their grief. They had 
nothing to say to one another. They sat in a miserable silence. 
The hours passed. Then on a sudden the wife got up and going 
into their bedroom put on her hat. 

‘‘I’m going out,” she said. 

“All right.” 

'fliey lived near Victoria Station. She walked along the 
Buckingham Palace Road and through the park. She came Into 
Piccadilly and went slowly towards the Circus. A man caught her 
eye, paused and turned round. 

“Good-evening,” he said. 

“Good-evening. ’ ’ 

She stop*' X J . ill* smiled. 

“Will you come at id have a drink?” he asked. 

“I don’t mind if I do.” 

They went into a tav ern in one of the side-streets of Piccadilly, 
where harlots congref ted and men came to pick them up, and 
they drank a glass of beer. She chatted with the stranger and 
laughed with him. She told him a cock-and-bviU story about 
herself. Presently he asked if he could go home with her; no, she 
said, he couldn’t do that, but they could go to a hotel. They got 
into a cab and drove to Bloomsbury and there they took a room 
for the night. And nevt morning she took a bus to Trafalgar 
Square and walked through the park; when she got home her 
husband was just sitting down to breakfast. After breakfast they 
went back to the hospital to see about the child’s funeral. 

“Will you tell me something, Rosie?” I asked. “What happened 
in the book after the child’s death — did that happen too?” 

She looked at me for a moment doubtfully; then her lips broke 
into her still beautiful smile. 

“Well, It’s all so many years ago, what odds does it make? I 
don’t mind telling you. He didn t get it quite right. You see, it 
was only guesswork on his part. I was surprised that he knew as 
much as he did; I never told him anything.” 

Rosie took a cigarette and pensively tapped its end on the table, 
but she did not light it. 

“We came back from the hospital just like he said. We walked 
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back; I felt I couldn’t sit still in a cab, and I felt all dead inside me. 
I’d cried so much I couldn’t cry any more, and I was tired. Ted 
tried to comfort me^ but I said: Tor God’s sake shut up.’ After 
that he didn’t say any more. We had rooms in the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road then, on the second floor, just a sittlng'room and a 
bedroom, that’s why we’d had to take the poor little thing to the 
’hospital; we couldn’t nurse her in lodgings; besides, the landlady 
^$ald she wouldn’t have it, and Ted said she’d be looked after 
better at the hospital. She wasn’t a bad sort, the landlady; she’d 
been a tart and Ted used to talk to her by the hour together. She 
calne up when she heard us come in. 

** *How’s the little girl to-night?’ she said. 

*^*.*She’s dead,’ said Ted. 

>’*^'Couldn’t say anything. Then she brought up the tea. I didn’t 
waht^ Anything, but Ted made me eat some ham. Then I sat at the 
window. I didn’t look round when the landlady came up to clear 
away, I didn’t want anyone to speak to me. Ted was reading a 
book; at least he was pretending to, but he didn’t turn the pages, 
and I saw the tears dropping on it. I kept on looking out of the 
window. It was the end of June, the twenty-eighth, and the days 
ware long. It was just near the corner where we hved and I looked 
at the people going in and out of the public-house and the trams 
going up and down. I thought tlie day would never come to an 
end; then all of a sudden I noticed that it was night. All the 
lamps were lit. There was an awful lot of people in the street. I 
_iMt so tired. My legs were like lead. 

‘sj^hy don’t you light the gas?’ I said to Ted. 

“ ‘Do you want it?’ he said. 

** ‘It’s no good sitting m the dark,’ I said. 

,“He lit the gas. He began smoking his pipe. I knew that would 
do him good. But I just sat and looked at the street. I don’t 
);now wk^t came over me. I felt that if I went on sitting in that 
I’d go mad. I wanted to go somewhere where there were 
and people. 1 wanted to get away from Ted; no, not so 
t that, I wanted to get away from all that Ted was thinking and 
deling. ^91^ only had two rooms. I went into the bedroom; the 
child’s cot was still there, but I wouldn’t look at it. I put on my 
hat and a veil and I changed my dress and then I went back to 
Ted. ^ 

“ ‘I’m going out,’ I saU. 

“Ted Irok^ at me. I dare say he noticed I’d got my new dress 
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on and perhaps something in the way I spoke made him see I 
didn’t want him. 

“ ‘AH right,’ he said. 

“In the book he made me walk throng the park, but I didn’t 
do that really. I went down to Victoria and I took a hansom to 
Charing Cross. It was only a shilling fare. Then I walked up the 
Strand. I’d made up my mind what I wanted to do before I came 
out. Do you remember Harry Retford? Well, he wac acting at 
the Adelphi then, he had the second comedy part. Well, I went 
to the stage door, and sent up my name. I always liked Hatty 
Retard. I expect he was a bit imscrupulous and he was rather 
funny over money matters, but he could make you laugh and with 
all his faults he was a rare good sort. You know he was killed in 
the Boer War, don’t you?’’ 

“I didn’t. I only knew he’d disappeared and one never saw his 
name on playbills; I thought perhaps he’d gone into business or 
something.” 

“No, ho went out at once. He was killed at Ladysmith. After 
I’d been waiting a bit he came down and I said: ‘Harry, let’s go on 
the razzle to-night. What about a bit of supper at Romano’s?’ 
‘Not ’alf,’ he said. ‘You wait here and the minute the show’s over 
and I’ve got my make-up off I’ll come down.’ It made me feel 
better just to see him; he was playing a racing tout and it made me 
laugh just to look at him in his check suit and his billycock hat 
and his red nose. Well, 1 waited till the end of the show and then 
he came down and we walked along to Ro lano’s. 

“ ‘Are you himgry?’ he said to me. 

“ ‘Starving,’ I said; and 1 w’as. 

“ ‘Let’s have the best,’ he said, ‘and blow the expense. I told 
Bill Terris I was taking my best girl out to supper and I touched 
him for a couple of quid.’ 

“ ‘Let’s have champagne,’ I said. 

“ ‘Three cheers for the widow!’ he said. 

“I don’t know if you ever went to Romano’s in the old days. It 
was fine. You used to see all the theatrical people and^e racing 
men, and the girls from the Gaiety used to go there. %t was the 
place. And the Roman. Harry knew him and he came up to our 
table; he used to talk in funny broken English; I believe he put it 
on because he knew it made people laugh. And if someone he 
knew was down and out he’d always lend him a fiver. 

“ ‘How’s the'kid?’ said Harry. 
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“ ‘Better,’ I said. 

“I didn’t want to tell him the truth. You know how funny men 
are; they don’t imderstand some things. I knew Harry would 
think it dreadful of me to come out to supper when the poor 
child was lying dead in the hospital. He’d be awfully sorry and all 
that, but that’s not what I wanted; I wanted to laugh.” 

Rosie lit the'cigarette that she had been playing with. 

“You kjiow how when a woman is having a baby, sometimes 
(he husband can’t stand it any more and he goes out and has 
another woman. And then when she finds out, and it’s funny how 
often she does, she kicks up no end of a fuss; she says, that the 
man should go and do it just then, when she’s going through hell, 
Vl^ it’s the limit. 1 always tell her not to be silly. It doesn’t 
HMtan he doesn’t love her, and isn’t terribly upset, it doesn’t mean 
anything, it’s just nerves; if he wasn’t so upset he wouldn’t think 
of it. I know, because that’s how I felt then. 

“When we’d finished our supper Harry said: ‘Well, what about 
It?’ 

“ ‘What about what?’ I said. 

“There wasn’t any dancing in those days and there was nowhere 

to go. 

“ ‘What about coming round to my flat and having a look at 
my photograph album?’ said Harry. 

“ ‘I don’t mind if I do,’ I said. 

“He had a li^e bit of a flat in the Charing Cross Road, just two 
(ooms and a bath and a kitchenette, and we drove round there, 
■nd 1 stayed the night. 

“When I got back next morning the breakfast was already on 
die table and Ted had just started. I’d made up my mind that if 
he said anything I was going to fly out at him. I didn’t care what 
bqppened. I’d earned my living before, and I was ready to earn it 
l^ain. For two pins I’d have packed my box and left him there 
pi^ then. But he just looked up as 1 came in. 

‘You’ve just come in time,’ he said. ‘I was going to eat your 

sausage.’ 

“I sat S>wn and poured him out his tea. And he went on 
reading the paper. After we’d finished breakfast we went to thfc 
hospital. He never asked me where I’d been. I didn’t know 
he thought. He was terribly kind to me all that time. Ijwa‘< 
miserable, you know. Somehow I felt that 1 just couldn’t getpver 
it; and tfam w^ nothing he didn’t do to make K easier for Jme.” 
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**What did you think when you read the book?'' I asked. 

it did give me a turn to see that he did know pretty well 
what had happened that night. What beat me was his writing it 
at all. You'd have thought it was the last thing he'd put in a book. 
You're queer fish, you writers." 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. Rosie took up the 
receiver and listened. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Vanuzzi, how very nice of you to call me up! Oh, 
I'm pretty well, thank you. Well, pretty and well, if you like. 
When you'ie my age you take all the compliments you can get*" 

She embarked upon a conversation which, I gathered from her 
tone, was of a facetious and even flirtatious character. I did not 
pay much attention, and since it seemed to prolong itself I began to 
meditate upon the writer’s life. It is full of tribulation. First he 
must endure poverty and the world's indifference; then, having 
achieved a measure of success, he must submit with a good grace 
to its hazar: ^ »<* depends upon a fickle public. He is at the 
mercy of journalists v no want to inter\dew him and photographers 
who want to take his picture, of editors who harry him for copy 
and tax gatherers who liarrv him for income tax, of persons of 
quality who ask him to jnch and secretaries of institutes who ask 
him to lecture, of women who want to marrv him and women who 
want to divorce him, of youths who want his autograph, actors 
who want parts and strangers who want a loan, of gushing ladies 
who want advice on their matrimonial affairs and earnest young 
men who w'ant advice on their composition® of agents, publishers, 
managers, bores, admirers, critics, and his own conscience. But 
he has one compensation. Whenever he has anything on his mind, 
whether it be a harassing reflection, grief at the death of a friend, 
unrequited love, wounded pride, anger at the treachery of some^ 
one to whom he has shown kindness, in short any emotion or any 
perplexing thought, he has only to put it down in black and white, 
using it as a theme of a story or tlie decoration of an essay, to 
forget all about It. He is the only free man. 

Rosie put back the receiver and turned to me. 

"That was one of my beaux. I’m going to play briiHe to-night 
and he rang up to say he'd call round for me in his car. Of course 
he's a Wop, but he's real nice. He used to run a big grocery store 
’ down-town, in New York, but he's retired now." 

"Have you never thought of marrying again, Rosie?" 

"No.^* She aouled. "Not that I haven't had offers. I'm quite 
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happy as I am. Hie way I look on it is this: I don’t want to marry 
an old man, and it would be silly at my age to marry a young one. 
I’ve had my time and I’m ready to call it a day.” 

''What made you run away with George Kemp?” 

, "Well, I’d always liked him. I knew him long before I knew 
vTed, you Iqpow. Of course, I never thought there was any chance 
of marrying him. For one thing, he was married already, and then 
, he had his position to think of. And then when he came to me 
one day ai^ said that everything had gone wrong and he was bust 
• i|i)d there’d be a warrant out for his arrest in a few days and he was 
, gemg to America and would I go with him, well, what could 1 do? 
I fiO^dn’t let him go all that way by himself, with no money 
and him having been always so grand an'd living in his 
own house and driving his own trap. It wasn’t as if I was afraid of 
#cirk.” 

"I sometimes think he was the only man you ever cared for,” 
I suggested. 

"I dare say there’s some truth in that.” 

"T wonder what it ivas you saw m him.” 

Rome’s eyes travelled to a picture on the wall that for some 
rtasem had escaped my notice. It was an enlarged photograph of 
LordiiCeorge in a carved gilt frame. It looked as if it might have 
been taken soon after his amval in America; perhaps at the time 
of their marriage. It was a three<]uarter length. It showed him 
in a long frock'coat, tightly buttoned, and a tall silk hat cocked 

E y on one side of his head; there was a large rose in his 
hole; under one arm he carried a silver'headed cane and 
curled from a big cigar that he held in his right hand. He 
had a heavy moustache, waxed at the ends, a saucy look in his 
,eye, and in his bearing an arrogant swagger. In his tie was a horst - 
dhoe in diamonds. He looked like a publican dressed up in his 
best to go to the Derby. 

[’i|| tell you,” said Rosie. “He was always such a perfect 
ISHdhman.” 






Theatre 


CHAPTER I 


The door opened and Michael Gosselyn looked up. J ulia pam<> in. 

“HiJloa! I won’t keep you a minute. I was just signing some 
letters.” 

“No hurry. I only came to see what seats had been sent to Ae 
Dennorants. What’s that young man doing here?” 

With the experienced actress’s instinct to fit ^he gesture to the 
words by a movement of her neat head she indicated the room 
through which she had just passed. 

“He’s the a*, f'''.'>fant. He comes ^rom Lawrence and 
Hamphreys. He’s been here three days.” 

“He looks very yovmg.” 

“He’s an articled clerk. He seems to know his job. He can’t 
get over the way our accounts are kept. He told me he never 
expected a theatre to be run on such business-like lines. He says 
the way some of those firms in the City keep their accounts is 
enough to turn your hair grey.” 

Julia smiled at the complacency on her husband’s handsome 
face. 

“He’s a young man of tact.” 

“He finishes towday. I thought we might take him back with us 
and give him a spot of lunch. He’s quite a gentleman.” 

“Is that a sufficient reason to ask him to lunch?” 

Michael did not notice the faint irony of her tone. 

‘T won’t ask him if you don’t want him. I merely thought it 
would be a treat for him. He admixes you tremendously. He’s 
been to see die play three times. He’s crazy to be introduced to 
you,^ 

hjiichael touched a button and in a moment his sectary came 
in. ' 

‘/HereATc the letters, Margery. What appointments have I got 
for this afternoon?” 

Julia with half an ear listened to the list Margery read out and, 
iqugh she knew, the room so well, idly looked about her. It was 



a very proper room for the manager of a first'class theatre. The 
walls had been panelled (at cost price) by a good decorator and 
on them hung engravings of theatrictJ pictures by Zoffany and 
de Wilde. The arm-chairs were large and comfortable. Michael 
sat in a heavily-carved Chippendale chair, a reproduction but made 
/fiy a well-known firm, and his Chippendale table, with heavy ball 
^luid daw feet, was immensely solid. On it stood in a massive 
silver h:ame a photograph of herself and to balance it a photograph 
of R(^[er, their son. Between these was a magnificent silver ink- 
stand that she had herself given him on one of his birthdays and 
behind it a rack in red morocco, heavily gilt, in which he kept his 
^Wate paper in case he wanted to write a letter in his own hand, 
file paper bore the address, Siddons Theatre, and the envelope 
ids crest, a boar’s head with the motto underneath; Nemo me 
nnpune lacessit. A bunch of yellow tulips in a silver bowl, which 
he had got throo^ winning the theatrical golf tournament three 
times running, showed Margery’s care. Julia gave her a reflective 
glance. Notwithstandmg her cropped peroxide hair and her 
hedkily-painted lips she had the neutral look that marks the 
p^ect secretary. She had been with Michael for five years. In 
'time she must have got to know him inside and out. Julia 
wondered if she could be such a fool as to be in love with him. 

But Michael rose from his chair. 

“Now, darling. I’m ready for you.” 

Margery gave him his black Homburg hat and opened the door 
for Ju^ and Michael to go out. As they entered the office the 
;|Oung man Julia had noticed turned round and stood up. 

“I should like to introduce you to Miss Lambert,” said Michael. 
TliiBn with the air of an ambassador presenting an attache to the 
sqjKtareign of the court to which he is accredited: “This is the 
gentleman who is good enough to put some order into the mess 
W6 ^ke of our accounts.” 

Tiit young man went scarlet. He smiled stiffly in at?swer to 
Jnlaa wiffm, ready smile and she felt the palm of his hatid wet 
sweat when she cordially grasped it. His cot^fosio'' was 
toucM|lgJ|Pliat was how people had felt when they were prdi4 ited 
to oiddons. She thought that she had not 1^ 'ery 

gracious to Michael when he had proposed asking thg 1\ 
luncheon. She looked straight into his eyes. Her own< 
large, of a very dark brown, and starry. It was no effiof,*' 
her, it was asJ^tinctive as brushing a'way a fly,0iat was 1>UZ2 



round her, to suggest now a faintly amused, friendly tenderness. 

“I wonder if we could persuade you to come and eat a chop 
with us. Michael will drive you back after lunch.” 

The young man blushed again and his adam’s apple moved in 
his thin neck. 

“It’s awfully kind of you.” He gave his clothes a troubled 
look. “I’m absolutely filthy.” 

“You can have a wash and brush up when we get home.” 

The car was waiting for them at the stage door, a long car in 
black and chromium, upholstered in silver leather, and with 
Michael’s crest discreetly emblazoned on the doors. Julia got in. 

“Come and sit with me. Michael is going to drive.” ‘ 

They lived in Stanhope Place, and when they arrived Julia told 
the butler to show the young man where he could wash his hands. 
She went up to the drawing-room. She was painting her lips when 
Michael joined her. 

“I’ve told hini to com** up as soon as he’s ready.” 

“By the way, what’s his name?” 

“I haven’t a notion.” 

“Darling, we must know. I’ll ask him to wTite in our book.” 

“Damn it, he’s not impu.tant enough for that.” Michael asked 
only very distinguished people to write in their book. “Vi’e shall 
never see him again.” 

At that moment the young man appeared. In the car Julia had 
done all she could to put him at his ease, but he was still very shy. 
The cocktails were waiting and Michael pour d them out. Julia 
took a cigarette and the young man struck a match for her, but 
his hand was trembling so much that she thought he would never 
be able to hold the light near enough to her cigarette, so she Mok 
!us hand and held it. 

“Poor lamb,” she thought, “I suppose tliis is the most wonderful 
moment in his whole life. What fim it’ll be for him when he tells 
lis people. I expect he’ll be a blasted little hero in his office.” 

Julia talked very differently to herself and to other pco^: when 
she talked tb herself her language was racy. She inhaled’the first 
vhiff of her cigarette with delight. It was really rather vl^nderful, 
vhen you came to think of it, that just to have lunch with her and 
to h^for three<iuarters of an hour, perhaps, could make a 
foiAuite important in his own scrubby litde circle. 

jte^young man forced himself to make a remark, 
a stunnipg room this is.” 
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She gave him the quick, deli^tful smile, with a slight lift of her 
fine eyebrows, which he must often have seen her give on the 
stage. 

“I’m so glad you like it.” Her voice was rather low and ever so 
dightly hoarse. You would have thought his observation had 
taken a weight ofiF her mind. “We think in the family that Michael 
has such perfect taste.” 

Michael gave the room a complacent glance. 

“I’ve had a good deal of experience. 1 always design the sets 
myself for our plays. Of course, I have a man to do the rough 
work for me, but ^e ideas are mine.” 

^ r^Ihey lyad moved into that house two years before, and he knew, 
axid Julia knew, that they had put it into the hands of an expensive 
decorator when they were going on tour, and he had agreed to 
have it completely ready for them, at cost pnce m return for the 
work they promised him in the theatre, by the time they came 
back. But it was unnecessary to impart such tedious details to a 
young man whose name even they did not know. The house was 
fumislied in extremely good taste, with a judicious mixture of the 
antique and the modem, and Michael was right when he said that 
it waa quite obviously a gentleman’s house. Julia, however, had 
insisted that she must have her bedroom as she liked, and having 


had exactly the bedroom that pleased her in the old house in 
Rege(nt’s Park which they had occupied smce the end of the war 


she brought it over bodily. The bed and the dressing'table were 
uphplstered' in pmk silk, the chaise'longue and the arm-chair in 
Nattier-blue; over the bed there were fat little gilt cherubs who 
dangled a lamp with a pmk shade, and fat little gilt cherubs 
si4i^ed all round the mirror on the dressing-table. On satin- 
upod tables were signed photographs, richly framed, of actors and 
ahtresses and members of the royal family. The decorator had 
raised his supercilious eyebrows, but it was the only room in the 
ihouse m which Julia felt completely at home. She wrote her 
iMBers at a satinwood desk, seated on a gilt Hamlet stool. 

truncheon was announced and they went downstairs. 

“I hopk you’ll have enough to eat,” said Julia. “Michael and I 
have very small appetites.” 

In point of fact there was gnlled sole, grilled cutlets a£ld spinach, 
and stewed fruit. It was a meal designed to satisfy legitimate 


hunger, but not to produce fat. The cook, warned by Maxgery 
ihete guest to luncheon had hurriedly made some ^ed 
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potatoes. They looked crisp and smelt appetising/ Only the 
young man took them. Julia gave them a wistful look before she 
shook her head in refusal. Michael stared at Aem gravely for a 
moment as though he could not quite tell what they were, and 
then with a little start, breaking out of a brown study, said No, 
thank you. They sat at a refectory table, Julia and Michael at 
either end in very grand Italian chairs, and the young man in the 
middle on a chair that was not at all comfortable, but perfectly in 
character. Julia noticed that he seemed to be looking at the side^ 
board and, with her engaging smile, leaned forward. 

“.What is it?” 

rie blushed scarlet. 

“I was wondering if I might have a piece of bread.” 

“Of course.” 

She gave the butler a significant glance; he was at that moment 
helping Michael to a glass of dry white wine, and he left the 
room. 

“Michael anj J ii^ver eat bread. It was stupid of Jevons not to 
realise tliat you might want some.” 

“Of course bread is only a habit,” said Michael. “It’s wonderful 
how soon you can break yourself of it if you set your mind to it.” 

“The poor lamb’s a& thin as a rail, Michael.” 

“I don’t eat bread because I’m afraid of getting fat. I don’t 
eat it because I see no point in it. After all, with the exercise I 
take I can eat anything I like.” 

He still had at fifty-tv o a very good figure. As a young man, 
with a great mass of curling chestnut hai:, with a wonderful skin 
and large deep blue eyes, a straight nose and small ears, he had 
been the best-looking actor on the English stage. The only thing 
tliat slightly spoiled him was the thinness of his mouth. He was 
just six foot tall and he had a gallant bearing. It was his obvious 
beauty that had engaged him to go on the stage rather than to 
become a soldier like his father. Now his chestnut hair was very 
grey, and he wore it much shorter; his lace had broadened and was 
a good deal lined; his skin no longer had the soft bloom of a 
peach and his colour was high. But with his splendid eyes and his 
fine figure he was still a very handsome man. Since his five years 
at the wa| he had adopted a military bearing, so that if you had 
not known who he was (which was scarcely possible, for in one 
way and another his photograph was always appearing in the 
illustrated papers) you might have taken him for an officer of high 
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tank. He boasted that his weight had not changed since he was 
twenty, and for years, wet or fine, he had got up every morning 
at eight to put on shorts and a sweater and have a run round 
Regent’s Park. 

‘The secretary told me you were rdiearsing this morning. Miss 
Lambert,” the young man remarked. “Does that mean you’re 
putting on a<inew play?” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Michael. “We’re playing to 
capacity.” 

. “Mikael thought we were getting a bit ragged, so he called a 
fdbearsal.” 

1 ^ , “I’m very glad I did. I found little bits of business had crept 
fia’that I hadn’t given them and a good many liberties were being 
taken with the text. I’m a great stickler for saying the author’s 
exact words, though, God knows, the words authors write 
nowadays aren’t much.” 

“If you’d like to come and see our play,” Julia said graciously, 
“I’m sure Michael will be delighted to give you some seats.” 

“I’d love to come again,” the young man answered eagerly. 
“I’ve seen it three times already.” 

“You haven’t?” cried Julia, with surprise, though she remem' 
bered perfectly that Michael had already told her so. “Of course 
it’s ^ot a bad little play, it’s served our purpose very well, but I 
can’t imagine anyone wanting to see it three times.” 

“It’s not so much the play I went to see, it was your 
performance'.” 

“I dragged that out of him all right,” thought Julia, and then 
aloxid: “When we read the play Michael was rather doubtful 
about it. He didn’t think my part was very good. You know, it’s 
not really a star part. But I thought I could make something oiit 
of it. Of course we had to cut the other woman a lot in rehearsals. ' ' 


“I don’t say we re-wrote the play,” said Michael, “but I can tell 
you it was a very different play we produced from the one the 
wfoot ^bmitted to us.” 

^^Yoxfte simply wonderful in it,” the young man said. 

(^^1^ has a certain charm.”) “I’m glad you liked me,” she 
anMfexed. 

nff you’re very nice to Julia I dare say she’ll ^ve you.a photo* 
graph of herself when you go.” 

“Would you?” 

He blushe^^^^gain and his blue eyes shone C^e’s teaSy father 



sweet.” ) He was not particularly good-looking, but he had a frank, 
open face and his shyness was attractive. He had curly light brown 
hair, but it was plastered down and Jvilia thought how much better 
he would look if, instead of trying to smoothe out the wave with 
brilliantine, he made the most of it. He had a fresh colour, a good 
skin and small wcU-shaped teeth. She noticed with approval that 
his clothes fitted and that he wore them well. He looked nice and 
clean. 

“I suppose vou’ve never had anything to do with the theatre 
from the inside before?” she said. 

“Never. That’s why I ujs so crazy to get tliis job. You can’t 
think how it thrills me.” 

Michael and Julia smiled on him kindly. His admiration made 
them feel a little larger than life-size. 

“I never allow outsider to come to rehearsals, but as you’re 
our accountant you almc-t belong to the theatre, and I w'ouldn’t 
mind making an exceptioi in ^our favour if it would amuse you 
to come.” 

“That would be terribly kind of you. I\e never been to a 
rehearsal in my life. Are \ou going to act in the next play?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t think so. I’m not \er>' keen about acting any 
more. I find it almost iinpossiblc to find a part to suit me. You 
see, at my time of life I can’t very well play young lovers, and 
authors don’t seem to wnte the parts they used to write when I 
was a yovmg fellow. "Vi’hattlie French call a raisonncur. You know 
the sort of thing I mean, a duke, or a cabinet minister, or an 
eminent K.C. w'ho says clever, witt>’ thing‘s md turns people round 
his little finger. I don't know what’s happened to authors. They 
don’t seem able to write good lines any more. Bncks without 
straw; that’s what we actors are expected to make nowadays. And 
are they grateful to us? The autliors, I mean. You’d be surprised 
if I told you the terms some of tlicm have the ner\’e to ask.” 

“The fact remains, we can’t do without them,” smiled Julia. 
“If the play’s wrong no acting in the world will save it.” 

“That’s because the public isn’t really interested in thfe theatre. 
In the great days of the English .'♦•age people didn’t go to see the 
plays, they went to see tlic players. It didn’t matter what Kemble 
and Mts«^iddons acted. The public went to see them. And even 
now, though I don’t deny that if the play’s wrong you’re dished, 
I do contend that if the play’s right, it’s the actors the public go 
to sin, die play.” 
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don’t think anyone can deny that/’ said Julia. 

*^AI1 an actress like Julia wants is a vehicle. Give her that and 
she’ll do the rest.” 

Julia gave the young man a delightful, but slightly deprecating 
smile. 

“You mustn’t take my husband too seriously. I’m afraid we 
must admit that he’s partial where I’m concerned.” 

“Unless this young man is a much bigger fool than I think him 
he must know that there’s nothing in the way of acting that you 
can’t do.” 

“Oh, that’s only an idea that people have got because I take 
care never to do an^-thing but what I can do.” 

Presendy Michael looked at his watch. 

“I think when you’ve finished >our coffee, young man, we 
ought to be going.” 

The boy gulped down what was left m his cup and Julia rose 
from the table. 

“You won’t forget my photograph?” 

“I think there are some m Michael’s den. Come along and 
we’ll choose one.” 

She took him into a fair-sized room behind the dining-room. 
Though it was supposed to be Michael’s private sitting-room — 
“a fellow wants a room where he can get away by himself and 
smoke his pipe” — it was chiefly used as a cloak-room when they 
had guests. There was a noble mahogany desk on which were 
signed photographs of George V and Queen Mary. Over the 
chimney-piece was an old copy of Lawrence’s portrait of Kemble 
as Hamlet. On a small table was a pile of typescript plays. The 
room was surrounded by bookshelves under which were cup- 
boards, and from one of these Julia took a bundle of her latest 
photographs. She handed one to the young man. 

“This one is not so bad.” 

“It’s lovely.” 

**Thei3i it can’t be as like me as I thought.” 

•^utltis. It’s exactly like you.” 

She gave him another sort of smile, just a trifle roguish; she 
lot^fficed her eyelids for a second and then raising them gazed . 
him for a little with that soft expression that people degsribe J 
her velvet look. She had no object in doing this. She did it, 
not mechanically, from an instinctive desire to please. The b 
waa so young, so shy, he looked as if he had such a nice nelSier 
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and she would never see him again; she wanted him to have his 
money’s worth; she wanted him to look back on this as one of 
the great moments of his life. She glanced at the photograph 
again. She liked to think she looked like that. The photographer 
had so posed her, with her help, as to show her at her best. Her 
nose was slightly thick, but he had managed by his lighting to 
make it look very delicate, not a wrinkle marred the smoothness 
of her skin, and there was a melting look in her fine eyes. 

“All right. You shall have this one. You know I’m not a 
beautiful woman. I’m not even a very pretty one; Coquelin 
always used to say I had the beauti du diable. You understand 
French, don’t you?” 

“Enough for that.” 

“I’ll sign it for you.” 

She sat at the desk and with her bold, flowing hand wrote: 
Yours sincerely, Julia Lambert. 


CHAPTER II 

When the two men ha^ gone she looked through the photographs 
again before putting them back. 

“Not bad for a woman of forty-six,” she smiled. “They are 
like me, there’s no denying that.’’ She looked round the room 
for a mirror, but there v asn’t one. “These damned decorators. 
Poor Michael, no wonder he never uses ^^ms room. Of course I 
never have photographed well.” 

She had an impulse to look at some of her old photographs. 
Michael was a tidy, business-like man, and her photographs were 
kept in large cardboard c ases, dated and chronologically arranged. 
His were in other cardboard cases in the same cupboard. 

“When someone comes along and wants to write the story of 
our careers he’ll find all the material ready to his hand,” he said. 

With the sattMikudable object he had had all their Press cuttings 
from the very hfeginning pasted in a series of large books. 

There were photographs of Julia when she was a child, and 
HOtogca||l)S of her as a young girl, photographs of her in her 
■^t parta,/photographs of her as a young married woman, with 
■chael, and then with Roger, her son, as a baby. There was one 
■ptQgraiph of the three of them, Michael very manly and 
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incredibly handsome, herself all tenderness looking down at Roger 
with maternal feeling, and Roger a litde boy with a curly head, 
which had been an enormous success. All the illustrated papers 
had given it a full page and they had used it on the programmes. 
Reduced to picture'postcard size it had sold in die provinces for 
years. It was such a bore that Roger when he got to Eton refused 
to be photographed with her any more. It seemed so funny of 
him not to want to be in the papers. 

“People will think you’re deformed or something,” she told 
him. “And it’s not as if it weren’t good form. You should just 
go to a first night and see the society people, how they mob the 
photographers, cabinet ministers and judges and everyone. They 
may pretend they don’t like it, but just see them posing when they 
dii^ the camera man’s got his eye on them.” 

But he was obstinate. 

Julia came across a photograph of herself as Beatrice. It was the 
only Shakespearean part she had ever played. She knew that she 
didn’t look well in costume; she could never imderstand why, 
because no one could wear modem clothes as well as she could. 
%e had her clothes made in Paris, both for the stage and for 
private life, and the dressmakers said that no one brought them 
DQore orders. She had a lovely figure, everyone admitted that; 
she was fairly tall for a woman, and she had long legs. It 
was a pity she had never had a chance of playing Rosalind, she 
would h^ve looked all right in boy’s clothes; of course It was too 
late now, but perhaps it was just as well she hadn’t risked it. 
Though you would have thought, with her brilliance, her roguish- 
[less, her sense of comedy she would have been perfect. The 
critics hadn’t really liked her Beatrice. Her voice, her rather low 
ddi voice, with that effective hoarseness, which wrung your hcaic 
in an emotional passage or gave so PiiUth humour to a corr ^ledy 
line, when she came to play Much Ado proved ^ sutpti^ply 
nefiective. Her articulation was so distinct tha ^ ^thout talsinp 
bid&voii 9 ik she could make you hear her every \ jn the las' 
uaw of & gallery; she had always found blanJc ' 

30pc vyjth and though there was little of it in the p of Bd^ce 

ii&cmcs had pointed out with asperity that suchhfc 
aav^dently escaped her notice. 

Midiael had started with Shakespeare. That was T ^before sb 
knew him. He had played Romeo at Oaml^dge, anqiPwhen b 
aone down, a^ a year at a dramatic school, Bensm hsF \d 
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him. He toured the country and played a great variety of parts. 
But he realised that Shakespeare would get him nowhere and that 
if he wanted to become a leading actor he must gain eicperience 
in modem plays. A man called James Langton was running a 
repertory theatre at Middlepool that was attracting a good deal of 
attention; and after Michael had been with Benson for three 
years, when the company was going to Middlepool on its annual 
visit, he wrote to Langton and asked whether he would see him. 
Jimmie Langton, a fat, bald-headed, rubicund man of forty-five, 
who looked like one of Rubens’ prosperous burghers, Ixad a 
passion for the theatre. He v as an eccentric, arrogant, exuberant, 
vain and charming fellow. He loved acting, but his physique 
prevented him from placin’' any but a few parts, wnich was 
fortunate, for he as a bad actor. He could not subdue his 
natural flamboyance, and e\Lry part he played, though he studied 
it with care and gave it tliought, he turned into a grotesque. He 
broadened evei^ tuie, he exaggerated e'^ery mtonation. But it 
was a very different mittcr when he rehearsed his cast; then he 
would suffer nothing artifici il. His ear w’as perfect, and though he 
could not produce the n J\t intonation himself he would never 
let a false one pass in an one else. 

‘*Don’t be natural,” he told his company. “The stage isn’t the 
place for that. The stage is make-believe. But seem natural.” 

He worked his companv hard. They rehearsed every morning 
from ten till two, when he sent them home to learn iheir parts 
and rest before the evening’s performance. He bullied them, he 
screamed at them, he mocked them. He underpaid them. But 
if they played a moving scene well he cried like a child, ^d when 
they said an amusing line as he wanted it said he bellowed with 
laughter. He would skip about the stage on one leg if he was 
pleased, and if he was angry would throw the script down and 
stamp on it while tears of rage ran down Lis cheeks. The company 
laughed at him and abused him and did everything they could to 
please |iim. He atoi^ed a protectiv e instinct in them, so that one 
md all they felt tjiat they couldn’t let him down. Though they 
■aid he drove them like slaves, ana they never had a moment to 
■lemsdv^, flesh and blood couldn’t stand it, it gave them a sort 
“f horrilw satisfaction to comply with his outrageous demands. 
"Vhen he wrung an old trouper’s hand, who was getting seven 
■ouxMle'e week, and said: By God, laddie, you’re stupendous, the 
Bid Wflbper felt like Charles Kean. 
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It happened that when Michael kept the appointment he had 
asked for, Jimmie Langton was in need of a leading juvenile. He 
had guessed why Michael wanted to see him, and had gone the 
night before to see him play. Michael was playing Mercutio and 
he had not thought him very good, but when he came into the 
office he was staggered by his beauty. In a brown coat and grey 
flannel trousers, even without make'up, he was so handsome it 
took your breath away. He had an easy manner and he talked like 
a gentleman. While Michael explained the purpose of his visit 
Jimmie Langton observed him shrewdly. If he could att at all, 
with those looks that young man ought to go far. 

“I saw your Mercutio last night,” he said. “What d’you think 
of it youiself?” 

“Rotten.” 

“So do I. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“I suppose you’ve been told you’re good-looking^” 

“That’s why I went on the stage. Otherwise I’d have gone into 
the army like my father.” 

“By gum, if I had your looks what an actor I’d have been.” 

The result of the inters lew was that Michael got an engagement. 
He stayed at Middlepool for two years. He soon grew popular 
with the company. He w as good-humoured and kindly; he would 
take any amount of trouble to do anyone a service. His beauty 
created a sensation m Middlepool and the girls used to hang about 
the stage door to see him go out. They wrote him love letters 
and sent him flowers. He took it as a natural homage, but did not 
allow it to turn his head. He was eager to get on and seemed 
determined not to let any entanglement mterfere wnth his career. 
It was his beauty that saved him, for Jimmie Langton quickly came 
to the conclusion that, notwithstandmg his perseverance and 
desire to excel, he would never be more than a competent actor. 
His voice was a trifle thin and in moments of vehemence was apt 
to go shrill. It gave then more the effect of hysteria than rt 
passion. But his gravest fault as a juvenile lead was that he could 
not make love. He was easy enough in ordinary dialogue »nd 
cdtdd say his Imes writh point, but when it came |p making 
protestations of passion something seemed to hold hiitOTack. He 
felt embarrassed and looked it. 

“Damn you, don’t hold that girl as if she was a sack of poletocs,” 
Jiinmie Langton shouted at him. “You kiss her as if yoa%ere 
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afraid you were standing in a draught. You’re in love with that 
girl. You must feel that you’re in love with her. Feel as if your 
bones were melting inside you, and if an earthquake were going to 
swallow you up next minute, to hell with the earthquake.” 

But it was no good. Notwithstanding his beauty, his grace and 
his ease of miinner, Michael remained a cold lover. This did not 
prevent Julia from falling madly in love with him. For it was 
when he joined Langton’s repertory company that they met. 

Her own career had been singularly lacking in hardship. She 
was born in Jersey, where her father, a native of that island, 
practised as a veterinary surgeon. Her motlier’s sister was married 
to a Frenchman, a coal merchant, who lived at St. Malo, and 
Julia had been sent to live with her while she attended classes at 
the local lycde. She learnt to speak French like a Frenchwoman. 
She was a bom actress and it was an understood thing for as long 
as she could remember that she was to go on the stage. Her aunt, 
Madame F?1’ i v' ’s en relations with an old actress who had 
been a soL^etaire of th ComeJie Frang:aise and who had retired 
to St. Malo to live on the small pension that one of her lovers had 
settled on her when after many years of faithful concubinage they 
had parted. When Juh was a child of twelve this actress was a 
boisterous, fat old woman of more than sixty, but of great vitality, 
who loved food more than anything else in the world. She had 
a great, ringing laugh, like a man’s, and she talked in a deep, loud 
voice. It was she who ga\'e Julia her first lessons. She taught her 
all the arts that she had herself learnt at the Conservatoire and she 
talked to her of Reichenberg who had pla> ed ingenues till she was 
seventy, of Sarah Bernhardt and her golden voice, of Mounet** 

^ Sully and his majesty, and of Coquelin the greatest actor of them 
all. She recited to her the great tirades of Corneille and Racine 
as she had learnt to say them at the Frangaise and taught her to say 
them in the same way. It was charmmg to hear Julia in her 
childish voice recite diose languo-ous, passionate speeches of 
Phfedre, emphasising the beat of the Alexandrines and moutliing 
her woids in that manner which is so artificial and yet so wonder- 
fuUy dramatic. Jane Taitbout must always have been a very stagy 
actress, but she taught Julia to articulate wdth extreme distinctness, 
she taugh# her how to walk and how to hold herself, she taught 
•her not to be afraid of her own voice, and she made deliberate 
.that wcmderful sense of timing which Julia had by instinct and 
^ whkdt afterwards was one of her greatest gifts. 
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"Never pause unless you have a reason for it,” she thundered, 
banging with her denched fist on the table at which she sat, “but 
when you pause, pause as long as you can.” 

When Julia was sixteen and went to the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art in Gower Street she knew already much that they 
could teach her there. She had to get rid of a certain number of 
tricks that Vere out of date and she had to acquire.a more con' 
versational style. But she won every prize that was open to her, 
and when she was finished with the school her good French got 
her almost immediately a small part in London as a French maid. 
It looked for a while as though her knowledge of French would 
specialise her in parts needing a foreign accent, for after this she 
was en^^ed to play an Austrian waitress. It was two years later 
that Jimmie Langton discovered her. She was on tour in a melo* 
drama that had been successful in London; m the part of an 
Italian adventuress, whose machinations were eventually exposed, 
she was trying somewhat inadequately to represent a woman of 
forty. Since the heroine, a blonde person of mature years, was 
playing a young girl, the performance lacked verisimilitude. 
Jimmie was taking a short holiday which he spent in going every 
night to the theatre in one toum after another. At the end of the 
piece he went round to see Julia. He was well enough known in 
the theatrical world for her to be flattered by the compliments he 
paid her, and when he asked her to lunch with him next day 
she acc^ted. 

They had no sooner sat down to table than he went straight to 
die point. 

“I never slept a wink all night for thinking of you,” he said. 

“This is very sudden. Is your proposal honourable or d-s- 
honourable?” 

He took no notice of the flippant rejoinder. 

“I’ve been at this game for twenty-five years. I’ve been a call- 
boy, a stage-hand, a stage-manager, an actor, a publicity man 
damn it, I’ve even been a critic. I’ve lived m die theatre since I 
was a kid just out of a board school, and what I don’t know about 
■cdog isn’t worth knowing. I think you’re a genius.” 
sweet of you to say so.” 

“Shut up. Leave me to do the talking. You’ve got d^erything. 
You’re the right height, you’ve got a good figure, you’ve got an 
indiarubber face.” 

“Eiattedng, aren’t you?” 
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“That’s just what I am. That’s Ae face an actress wants. The 
face that can look anything, even beautiful, the face that can show 
every thought that passes through the mind. That’s the face 
Duse’s got. Last night even though you weren’t really thinking 
about what you were doing every now and then the words you 
were saying wrote themselves on your face.’’ 

“It’s such a rotten part. How could I give it my attention? 
Did you hear the things 1 had to say?’’ 

“Actors are rotten, not parts. You’ve got a \/onderful voice, 
tire voice that can wring an audience’s heart; I don’t know about 
yo\ar comedy, I’m prepared to risk that.’’ 

“What d’you mean by that?’’ 

“Your timing is almost perfect. That couldn’t have been 
taught, you must have that by nature. That’s the far, far better 
way. Now let’s come down to brass tacks. I’ve been making 
enquiries about you. It appears >ou speak French like a French- 
woman an^i 's *• ’/ give >ou broken English parts. That’s not 
going to lead >ou anywhere, -jou know.” 

“That’s all I can get.” 

“Are you satisfied to go on pLndng those sort of parts for ever? 
You’ll get stuck m t' cm and the public won't take you in any- 
thing else. Seconds, that’-> all you’ll plav. Twenty pounds a week 
at the outside and a great talent wasted.” 

“I’ve always thought that some day or other I should get a 
chance of a straight part.” 

“When? You may ha\ c to wait ten years. How old are you now?**' 

“Twenty.” 

“What are you getting’” 

“Fifteen pounds a w ^ck.” 

“That’s a lie. You’re getting tw'elve, and it’s a damned sight 
more than you’re worth. You’\e got everything to learn. Your 
gestures are commonplace. You don’t know that every gesture 
must mean something. You don’t know how to get an audience 
to look at you before you speak. You make up too much. With 
your iort of face the less make-up the better. Wouldn’t you like 
to be a star?” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“Cofflfe to me and I’ll make you the grcate.st actress in England. 
Are you a quick study? You ought to be at your age.” 

“I think I can be word-perfect in any part in forty-eight hours.” 
“life experience you want and me to produce you. Come^ 
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me and Fll let you play twenty parts a yean Ibsen, Shaw, Barker, 
Sudermann, Hankin, Galsworthy. YouVe got magnetism and you 
don’t seem to have an idea how to use it.” He chuckled. ‘‘By 
God, if you had, that old hag would have had you out of the play 
you’re in now before you could say knife. \ouVe got to take an 
audience b^ the throat and say: Now, you dogs, you pay attention 
to me. You’ve got to dominate them. If you haven’t got the gift 
no one can give it you, but if you have you can be taught how to 
use it. I tell you, you’ve got the makings of a great actress. I’ve 
never been so sure of anything in my life.” 

“I know I want experience. Td have to think it over of course. 
I wouldn’t mind coming to you for a season.” 

“Go to hell. Do you think I can make an actress of you in a 
season? Do you think I’m going to work mv guts out to make 
you give a few decent performances and then have you go away 
to play some tv^'opennvhalfpenny part in a commercial play in 
London? What sort of a bloody fool do you take me for? I’ll 
give you a three > ears’ contract, I’ll give you eight pounds a week 
and you’ll have to work like a horse.” 

“Eight pounds a week’s absurd. I couldn’t possibly take that.” 

“Oh yes, you could. It’s all you’re worth and it’s ail you’re 
going to get.” 

Julia had been on the stage for three years and had learnt a good 
deal. Besides, Jane Taitbout, no strict moralist, had given her a 
lot of useful information. 

“And are'you under the impression by any chance, that for that 
Bm going to let you sleep with me as well?” 

“My God, do you think I’ve got time to go to bed wth the 
members of my company? I’ve got much more important things 
to do than that, my girl. And you’ll find that after you’ve 
rehearsed for four hours and played a part at night to my satis- 
faction, besides a couple of matinees, you won’t have much time 
or much inclination to make love to anybody. When you go to 
bed all you’ll want to do is to sleep.” 

But Jimmie Langton was wrong there. 
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CHAPTER III 

Julia, taken by his enthusiasm and his fantastic exuberance, 
accepted his offer. He started her in modest parts which under 
his direction she played as she had never played before. He 
interested the critics in her, he flattered them by letting them 
think that they had discovered a remarkable actr^^ss, and allowed 
the suggestion to come from them that he should let the public 
se^ her as Magda. She was a great hit and then in quick succession 
he made her play Nora in The DolVt House, Ann in Man and 
Superman, and Hedda GaMer. Middlepool was delighted to dis- 
cover that it had in its midst an actress who it could boast was 
better than any star in London, and crowded to see her in plays 
that before it had gone to only from local patriotism. The 
London paragraphers mentioned her now and then, and a number 
of enthus.a u j'* -rrms oi the drama made the journey to Middle- 
pool to see her. Tliey went hack full of praise, and two or three 
London managers sent representatives to report on her. They 
were doubtful. She was all very well m Shaw and Ibsen, but what 
would she do in an ^rdinan’ play? The managers had had bitter 
experiences. On the strength of an outstanding performance in 
one of these queer plj\s tliey had engaged an actor, only to 
discover that in any other sort of play he was no better than 
anybody else. 

When Michael joined the company Ldia had been playing in 
Middlepool for a year. Jimmie started him with Marchbanks in 
Candida. It was the happy choice one would have expected him 
to make, for in that part his great beauty w^as an asset and his lack 
of warmth no disadvantage. 

Julia reached over to take out the first of tlie cardboard cases 
in which Michael’s photographs were kept. She was sitting com- 
fortably on the floor. She tumeJ the early photographs over 
quickly, looking for that which he had had taken when first he 
came to Middl^nool; but when she came upon it, it gave her a 
pang« For a moment she felt inclined to cry. It had been just like 
him thep. Candida was being played by an older woman, a sound 
actress who was cast generally for mothers, maiden aunts or 
character parts, and Julia with nothing to do but act eight times a 
week attended the rehearsals. She fell in love with Michael at 
ficat sight. She had never seen a more beautiful young man, and 
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she pursued him relendessly. In due course Jimmie put on 
Qhosts, braving the censure of respectable Middlepool, and 
Michael played the boy and she played Regina. They heard one 
another their parts and after rehearsals lunched, very modestly, 
together so that they might talk of tliem. Soon they were 
inseparable. , Julia had little reserve; she flattered Michael out- 
rageously. He was not vain of his good looks, he knew he was 
handsome and accepted compliments, not exactly with indifFer^ 
ence, but as he might have accepted a compliment on a fine old 
house that had been in his family for generations. It was a welh 
known fact that it was one of the best houses of its period, one 
was proud of it and took care of it, but it was just there, as natural 
|a possess as the air one breathed. He was shrewd and ambitious. 

knew that his beauty was at present his chief asset, but he 
knew it could not last for ever and was determined to become a 
good actor so that he should have something besides his looks to 
depend on. He meant to learn all he could from Jimmie Langton 
and then go to London. 

**If I play my cards well I can get some old woman to back me 
md go into management. One’s got to be one’s own master. 
Ibbat’s the only way to make a packet.” 

Julia soon discovered that he did not much like spending money, 
and when they ate a meal together, or on a Sundav w^ent for a 
small excursion, she took care to pav her share of the expenses. 

did not mind this. She liked him for counting the pennies, 
ipd, inclined*to be extravagant herself and alwavs a week or two 
{behind with her rent, she admired him because he hated to be in 
debt and even with the small salary he was getting managed to 
save up a little every week. He was anxious to have enough p» ii 
|jy so that when he w'ent to London he need not accept the fi'*st 
: that was offered him, but could afford to wait till he got one 
at gave him a real chance. His father had little more than his 
ion to live on, and it had been a sacrifice to send him to 
abridge. His father, not liking the idea of fajs going cm tlie 
5, had insisted on this, 
you want to be an actor I suppose I can’t stop yottf^ he 
Wk^/^but damn it all, I insist on your being educat^ mce a 
pmtleinan.’’ 

It gave Julia a good deal of satisfaction to discover that Michael’s 
Ssther was a colonel, it impressed her to hear him speak of an 
aMMMHwho bad gambled away his fortune at durlxi||jbe 
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Regency, and she liked the signet ring Michael wore with the 
boards head on it and the motto: Nemo me impune lacessit 

“I believe you’re prouder of your family than of looking like a 
Greek god,” she told him fondly. 

‘‘Anyone can be good-looking,” he answered, with his sweet 
smile, “but not everyone can belong to a decent family. To tell 
you the truth I’m glad my governor’s a gentleman.” 

Julia took her courage in both hands. 

“My father’s a vet.” 

For an instant Michael’s face stiffened, but he recovered himself 
infmediately and laughed. 

“Of course it doesn’t rcallv matter what one’s father is. I’ve 
often heard my father talk of the vet in his regiment. He counted 
as an officer of course. Dad always said he was one of the best.” 

And she was glad he’d been to Cambridge. He had rowed for 
his College and at one time there was some talk of putting him in 
the Unive^‘ 

“I slujuld have ed to get my blue. It would have been useful 
to me on the stage. TJ have got a lot of advertisement out of 
it.” 

Julia could not tel’ if he knew that she was in love with him. 
He never made love to her. He liked her society and vrhen they 
found themselves with other people scarcely left her side. Some^ 
times they were asked to parties on Sunday, dinner at midday or a 
cold, sumptuous supper, and he seemed to think it natural that 
they should go together and come away together. He kissed her 
when he left her at her door, but he kis:>ed her as he might have 
kissed the middle-aged woman with wiiom he had played Candideu 
He was friendly, good-humoured and kind, but it was distressing 
clear that she was no more to him than a comrade. Yet she knew 
tliat he was not in love with anybody else. The love-letters that 
women wrote to him he read out to Julia with a chuckle, and when 
they sent him-flowers he immedia^eb' gave them to her. 

“What blasted fools, they are,” he said. “What the devil do 
they think they*T<i going to get out of it?” 

“I shouldn’t Hive thought it very hard to guess that,” said Julia 

arylfT 

Although she knew he took these attentions so lightly she could 
not help feeling angry and jealous. 

“I should be a damned fool if 1 got myself mixed up with some 
traimn in MiddlepooL After all, diey’re mostly flappers^ . B^ore 
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I knew where I was I’d have some irate father coming along and 
saying. Now you must marry the girl.” 

She tried to find out whether he had had any adventures while 
he was playing with Benson’s company. She gathered that one or 
two of the girls had been rather inclined to make nuisances of 
themselves, but he thought it was a terrible mistake to get mixed 
up with any of the actresses a chap was playing witli. It was bound 
to lead to trouble. 

“And you know how people gossip in a company. Everyone 
would know everything in twenty-four hours. And when you 
start a thing like that you don’t know what you’re letting yourself 
in for, I wasn’t risking anything.” 

When he wanted a bit of fun he waited till they were within a 
ceasonable distance of London and then he would race up to town 
and pick up a girl at the Globe Restaurant. Of course it was 
expensive, and when you came to think of it, it wasn’t really worth 
the money; besides, he played a lot of cricket in Benson’s com- 
pany, and golf when he got the chance, and that sort of thing was 
rotten for the eye. 

Julia told a thumping lie. 

*‘Jin®'ie always says I’d be a much better actress if I had an 

affair.” 

“Don’t you believe it. He’s just a dirty old man. With him, I 
suppose. I mean, you might just as well say that I’d give a better 
performance of Marchbanks if I wrote poetry.” 

They talked so much together tliat it was inevitable for her at 
last to learn his views on marriage. 

“I think an actor’s a perfect fool to marry young. There are so 
many cases in which it absolutely ruins a chap’s career. Especially 
tf he marries an actress. He becomes a star and then she’s 'a 
millstone round his neck. She insists on playing with him, and if 
he’s in management he has to give her leading parts, and if he 
engages someone else there are most frightful scenes. And of 
(Xnirse, for an actress it’s insane. There’s always the chance of her 
having a baby and she may have to refuse a dimmed good part. 
IQie’s out of the public eye for months, and yoltknow whi|t the 
jhliblic is, unless they see you all the time they forget that you%ver 
existed.” ' 

Marriage? What did she care about marriage? Her heart 
mdted within her when she looked into his deep, friendly eyes, 
wid she shiveied with delightful anguish when she considered hia 
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shining, russet hair. There was nothing that he could have asked 
her that she would not gladly have given him. The thought never 
entered his lovely head. 

course he likes me,'’ she said to herself. ^‘He likes me better 
dian anyone, he even admires me, but I don’t attract him that 
way.” 

She did everything to seduce him except slip into bed with him, 
and she only did not do that because there was no opportunity. 
She began to fear that tlity knew one another too well for it to 
seem possible that their relations should change, and she re- 
proached herself bitterly 1 ccause she had not rushed to a climax 
when first they came in contact with one another. He had too 
sincere an affection for her now ever to become her lover. She 
found out when his birthday was and ga\e him a gold cigarette- 
case which she knew was tlie thing he wanted more than anything 
in the world. It cost a good deal more than she could afford and 
he smilin"'\ ..j oacheJ her for her extravagance. He never 
dreamt what ecstatic pleasure it gave her t > spend her money 
on him. When her birthday came along he gave her half a dozen 
pairs of silk stockings, che noticed at once that they were not of 
very good quality — r lamb, he had not been able to bring 

himself to spring to that — but she was so touched that he should 
give her anything that she could not help crying. 

*^What an emotional little thing you arc,” he said, but he was 
pleased and touched to see her tears. 

She found his thrift rather an engaging trait. He could not bear 
to throw his money about. He was not exactly mean, but he was 
not generous. Once or twice at restainants she thought he under- 
vipped the waiter, but he paid no attention to her when she 
ventured to remonstrate. He gave the exact ten per cent, and when 
he could not make the exact sum to a penny asked the w^aiter for 
change. 

“Neither a borrower nor a lend, r be.” he quoted from Polonius. 

When some member of the company, momentarily hard up, 
tried to borrow him it was in vain. But he retused so frankly, 
with so much heartiness, that he did not affront. 

“l$iy^dear old boy, Td love to lend you a quid, but Pm 
absolutely stony. I don’t know how Pm going to pay my rent at 
the end of the week.” 

For some months Michael was so much occupied with his o^^ti 
parts that he failed to notice how good an actress Julia lyas^^ Of 
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course he read the reviews, and their praise of Julia, but he read 
summarily, without paying much attention till he came to the 
remarks ^e critics made about him. He was pleased by their 
approval, but not cast down by their censure. He was too modest 
to resent an unfavourable criticism. 

“I suppose I was rotten,” he would say ingenuously. 

His most Engaging trait was his good humour. He bore Jimmie 
Langton’s abuse with equanimity. When tempers grew frayed 
during a long rehearsal he remained serene. It was impossible to 
quarrel with him. One day he was sitting in front watching the 
rehearsal of an act in which he did not appear. It ended with a 
powerful and moving scene in which Julia had the opportuiu'ty to 
give a fine- display of acting. When the stage was being set for the 
Bwyt: act Julia came through the pass door and sat down beside 
Mkihael. He did not speak to her, but looked sternly in front of 
him. She threw him a surprised look. It was unlike him not to 
l^ve hCT a smile and a friendly word. Then she saw that he was 
clenching his jaw to prevent its trcmhhng and that his eyes were 
heavy with tears. 

*‘What*s the matter, darling?” 

“Don't talk to me. You dirty little bitch, you’ve made me 

try’* 

“Angel!” 

The tears came to her ovm eyes and streamed down her face, 
^e was so pleased, so flattered. 

“Oh, damn it,” he sobbed. “I can’t help it.” 

He took a handkerchief out of his pocket and dried his eyes. 

(“I love him, I love him, I love him.”) 

ftesendy he blew his nose. 

“I’m beginning to feel better now. But, my God, you shatter, d 

me.” 

“It’s not a bad scene, is it?” 

“The scene be damned, it was you. You just wrung my heart 
The critics are r^iht, damn it, you’re an actress and no mistake^’’ 

“Have you only just discovered it?” 

“I knew you were pretty good, but I never knew you wwe as 
puod as all that. You make the rest of us look like of 

You’re going to be a star. Nothing can stop you.** 

“Well ihen, you shall be my leading man.” 

“Fat chance I’d have of that with a London manager.” 
ah inspiration. 
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‘‘Then you must go into management yourself and make me 
your leading lady*” 

He paused. He was not a quick thinker and needed a little time 
to let a notion sink into his mind. He smiled. 

“You know, that’s not half a bad idea.” 

They talked it over at luncheon. Julia did most of the talking 
while he listened to her with absorbed interest. 

“Of course the only way to get decent parts consistently is to 
run one’s own theatre,” he said. “I know that.” 

The money was the difhculty. They discussed how much was 
the- least they could start on. Michael thought five thousand 
pounds was the minimum. But how in heaven’s name could they 
raise a sum like that? Of course some of those Middlepool 
manufacturers were rolling in money, but you could hardly 
expect them to fork out ii\ e thousand pounds to start a couple 
young actors who had onl\ a local reputation. Besides, they were 
jealous of I 

“You’ll have to ir d iidi old woman,” said Julia gaily. 

She only half believed all she had been saying, but it excited her 
to discuss a plan tliat would brmg her into a close and constant 
relation with Michael Rut he w^as being very serious. 

“I don’t believe one could hope to make a success in London 
unless one were prettv well known already. The thing to do 
would be to act tliere in other managements for three or four 
years first; one’s got to know’ the ropes. And the advantage of 
that would be that one w’ould have had time to read plays. It 
would be madness to start in managemeiit unless one had at least- 
three plays. One of them ought to be a whinner.” 

“Of course if one did that, one ought to make a point of actings 
together so that the public got accustomed to seeing the two names 
on the same bill.” 

“I don’t know that there’s much in *hat. The great thing is to- 
have good, strong pa^t^. There’*? no doubt in my mind that it 
would be much, easier to find backers if one had made a bit of a 
reputation in Lo^on.” 


CHAPTER IV 

It was getting on for Easter, and Jimmie Langton alw’ays closed his 
theatre for Holy Week. Julia did not quite know w hat to do wid)* 
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herself; it seemed hardly worth while to go to Jersey. She was 
surprised to receive a letter one morning from Mrs. Gosselyn, 
MichaeFs mother, saying that it would give the colonel and 
herself so much pleasure if she would come with Michael to spend 
the week at Cheltenham. When she showed the letter to Michael 
he beamed. 

‘‘I asked her to invite you. I thought it would be more polite 
than if I just took you along.’* 

“You are sweet. Of course I shall love to come.” 

Her heart beat with delight. The prospect of spending a whole 
week with Michael was enchanting. It was just like his good 
nature to come to the rescue when he knew she was at a loose end. 
But she saw there was something he wanted to say, yet did not 
^teUketo. 

“What is it?” 

He gave a little laugh of embarrassment. 

“Well, dear, you know, my father’s rather old-fashioned, and 
there are some things he can’t be expected to understand. Of 
course I don’t want you to tell a he or anything like that, but I 
think it would seem rather funny to him if he knew your father 
was a vet. When I wrote and asked if I could bring you down I 
said he was a doctor.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Julia found the colonel a much less alarming person than she 
had expected. He was thin and rather small, with a lined face and 
dosecropped white hair. His features had a worn distinction. 
He reminded you of a head on an old coin that had been in 
circulation too long. He was civil, but reserved. He was neither 
peppery nor tyrannical as Julia, from her knowledge of the stage, 
expected a colonel to be. She could not imagine him shouting out 
words of command in that courteous, rather cold voice. He had in 
point of fact retired with honorary rank after an entirely un- 
distinguished career, and for many years had been content to 
work in his garden and play bridge at his club. He read The Timci, 
Vent to church on Sunday and accompaniedlQiis wife to tea- 
parties* Mrs. Gosselyn was a tall, stoutish, elddUy wpman^^inuch 
'taller than her husband, who gave you the impression that SB was 
uways trying to diminish her height. She had the remains of good 
looks, so that you said to yourself that when young she must have 
been beautiful. She wore her hair part^ in the middle with a 
bun on the nape of her neck. Her classic features and her sizd 
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made her at first meeting somewhat imposing, but Julia quickly 
discovered that she was very shy. Her movements were stiff and 
awkward. She was dressed fussily, with a sort of old-fashioned 
richness which did not suit her. Julia, who was entirely without 
self-consciousness, found the elder woman’s deprecating attitude 
rather touching. She had never known an actress to speak to 
and did not quite know how to deal with the predicament in 
which she now found herself. The house was not at all grand, 
a small detached stucco house in a garden with a laurel hedge, 
and since the Gosselyns had been for some years in India there 
were great trays of brass ware and brass bowls, pieces of Indian 
embroidery and highly-carved Indian tables. It was cheap bazaar 
stuff, and you wondered how anyone had thought it worth bringing 
home. 

Julia was quick-witted. It did not take her long to discover that 
the colonel, notwithstanding his reserve, and Mrs. Gosselyn, 
notwithstuudl^ ’ her sh>ncss, were taking stock of her. The 
thought flashed through her mind that Michael had brought her 
down for his parents to inspect her. Whv? There was only one 
possible reason, and when she thought of it her heart leaped. She 
saw that he was anxi»^as for her to make a good impression. She 
felt instinctively that she must conceal the actress, and without 
effort, without deliberation, merely because she felt it would please, 
she played the part of the simple, modest, ingenuous girl who had 
lived a quiet country' lit»\ She walked round the garden with the 
colonel and listened intelligently whik he talked of peas and 
asparagus; she helped Mrs. Gosselyn with the flowers and dusted 
the ornaments with which the drawing-room was crowded. She 
talked to her of Michael. She told her how cleverly he acted and 
how popular he was and she praised his looks. She saw that Mrs. 
Gosselyn was very proud of him, and with a flash of intuition saw 
that it would please her if she let her see, with the utmost delicacy, 
as though $ht would have liked to keep it a secret but betrayed 
herself unwitti||gly, that she was head over ears in love with 
him* 

course ^ hope he’ll do well,” said Mrs. Gosselyn. “We 
didiSt much like the idea of his going on the stage; you see, on 
both sides of the family, we’re army, but he was set on it.” 

“Yes, of course I see what you mean.” 

“I know it doesn’t mean so much as when I was a girl, but after 
all be was bom a gentleman.” 
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“Oh, but some very nice people go on the stage nowadays, you 
know. It’s not like in the old days.’* 

“No, I suppose not. I’m so glad he brought you down here. I 
was a little nervous about it. I thought you’d be made'Up and 
. . . perhaps a little loud. No one would dream you were on the 
stage.’’ ^ 

(“I should damn well think not. Haven’t I been giving a perfect 
performance of the village maiden for the last forty-eight hours?’’ ) 

The colonel began to make little jokes with her and sometimes 
he pinched her ear playfully. 

“Now you mustn’t flirt with me, Colonel,” she cried, giving 
him a roguish, delicious glance. “Just because I’m an actress you 
think yoa can take liberties with me.” 

George,” smiled Mrs. Gossclyn. And then to Julia: 
always was a temble flirt.” 

(“Gosh, I’m going down like a band ot ousters.”) 

Mrs. Gosselyn told her about India, how strange it was to have 
all those coloured servants, but how nice the society w’as, only 
army people and Indian civ ilians, but still it wasn't like home, and 
how glad she was to get back to England. 

Thet were to leave on Easter Monday because they were playing 
that night> and on Sunday ev ening after supper Colonel Gosselyn 
said he was gomg to his study to wnte letters; a minute or two later 
Mrs. Gosselyn said she must go and see the cook. When they 
were left alone Michael, standing with his back to the fire, lit a 
cigarette. 

“I’m afraid it’s been very quiet dowm here; I hope you haven’t 
had an awfully dull time.” 

“It’s been heavenly.” 

“You’ve made a tremendous success with my people. They’ve 
taken an enormous fancy to you.” 

“God, I’ve w'orked for it,” thought Julia, but aloud said: “How 
d’you know?” 

“Oh, I can see it. Father told me you w’ere very ladylike, and 
pot a bit like an actress, and Mother says you're ip sensible.” 

Jufia looked dowm as though the extravagance of these ($om- 
ifflmgnts was almost more than she could bear. Michael caipatP'ver 
■id stood in front of her. The thought occurred to her tl^ he 
looked like a handsome young footman applying for a situation. 
He was strangely nervous. Her heart thumps against her ribi» 

Adia dear,ViIl you marry me?” 
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For the last week she had asked herself whether or not he was 
going to propose to her, and now that he had at last done so, she 
was strangely confused. 

“Michael!” 

“Not immediately, I don’t mean. But when we’ve got our feet 
on the ladder. I know that you can act me off the stage, but we get 
on together like a house on fire, and when we do go mto mana ge., 
ment I think we’d make a pretty good team. And you know I do 
like you most awfully. I mean. I’ve never met anyone who’s a 
patch on you.” 

(“The blasted fool, w’h> does he talk all that rot^ Doesn’t he 
know I’m crazy to marrv liim? Why doesn’t he kiss me, kiss me, 
kiss me? I wonder if I dare tell him I’m absolutely sick with love 
for him.”) 

“Michael, you’re so h mdsome. No one could refuse to marry 
you!” 

“Darling 

(“I’d better get up. He wouldn’t know how to sit down. God, 
that scene that Jimmie made him do o\tr ind over again!”) 

She got on her feet and put up her face to his. He took her in 
his arms and kissed hi,r lips. 

“I must tell Mother.” 

He broke away from her and went to the door. 

“Mother, Mother!” 

In a moment the colonel and Mrs. Gosselyn came in. They 
bore a look of happy expectancy 

(“By God, it was a put-up job ”) 

“Mother, Father, we’re engaged.” 

Mrs, Gosselyn began to cry. \X ith her awkw’ard, lumbering 
gait she came up to Juli i, flung her arms round her and, sobbing, 
kissed her. The colonel wrung his son’s hand in a manly way and 
releasing Julia from bis wife’s embrace kissed her too. He was 
deeply moved. All this emotion worked on Julia and, though she 
smiled happily the tears coursed down her cheeks. Micha^ 
watched the a^ftting scene with sympathy. 

*^hat d’you say to a botde of pop to celebrate?” he said. 
“It jpbftks to me as though Mother and Julia were thoroughly 
upset” 

“Ihe ladies, God bless ’em,” said the colonel when their 
ihunes were filled. 
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CHAPTER V 

JuuA now was looking at the photograph of herself in her wedding' 
dress. 

“Christ, what a sight I looked.” 

They decided to keep their engagement to themselves, and Julia 
told no one about it but Jimmie Langton, two or three girls in the 
company and her dresser. She vowed them to secrecy and could 
not understand how within forty-eight hours everyone in the 
theatre seemed to know all about it. Julia was divinely happy. 
She loved Michael more passionately than ever and would gladly 
have married him there and then, but his good sense prevailed. 
They wete at present no more than a couple of provincial actors, 
and to start their conquest of London as a married couple would 
jeopardise their chances. Julia showed him as clearly as she knew 
how, and this was very clearly indeed, that she was quite willing to 
become his mistress, but this he refused. He was too honourable 
to take advantage of her. 

“I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honour 
more,” he quoted. 

He felt sure that when they were married they would bitterly 
regret it if they had lived together before as man and wife. Julia 
was proud of his principles. He was a kind and affectionate lover, 
but in a very short while seemed to take her a trifle for granted; 
by his manner, friendly but casual, you might have thought they 
had been married for years. But he showed great good nature in 
allowing Julia to make love to him. She adored to sit cuddled 
up to him with his arm round her waist, her face against his, 
and it was heaven when she could press her eager mouth against 
his rather thin lips. Though when they sat side by side like that he 
teteferred to talk of the parts they were studying or make plans 
^br the future, he made her very happy. She naver tired of 
j^^caising his beauty. It was heavenly, when sh& told him how 
exquisite his nose was and how lovely his russn curly hair, to 
Hed his hold on her tighten a little and to see dM tendemeni in 
lliseyes. 

, *T>arling, you’ll make me as vain as a peacock.” 

' “It would be so silly to pretend you weren’t divinely hand' 
•ome.” 

Julia thou|^ he was, and she said it because she liked saying it. 
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but she said it also because she knew he liked to hear it. He had 
affection and admiration for her, he felt at ease with her, and he 
had confidence in her, but she was well aware that he was not in 
love with her. She consoled herself by thinking that he loved her 
as much as he was capable of loving, and she thought that when 
they were married, when they slept together, her own passion 
would excite an equal passion in him. Meanwhile she exercised 
all her tact and all her self-control. She knew she could not afford 
to bore him. She knew she must nevei let him feel that she was a 
bUiden or a responsibilin . He might desert her for a game of 
golf, or to lunch with a casual acquaintance, she never let him see 
for a moment that she was hurt. And with an inkling that her 
success as an actress strengthened his feeling for her she worked 
like a dog to play well. 

When they had been engaged for rather more than a year an 
American »opr, Jof^kirg for talent and having heard of 
Jimmie haiigton.. lepertory company, came to MidJlepool and 
was greatly taken by Michael, He sent him round a note asking 
him to come to his hotel on the following afternoon. Michael, 
breathless with excite nent, show'ed it to Julia; it could only mean 
that he was going to oiler him a part. Her heart sank, but she 
pretended that she was as excited as he, and went with him next 
day to the hotel. She w as to wait in the lobby while Michael saw 
the great man. 

**Wlsh me luck,” lie whispered, as he turned from her to enter 
the lift. “It’s almost too good to be true. 

Julia sat in a great leather arm-chair willing with all her mi^t 
the American manager to offer a part that Michael would refuse 
or a^^salary that he felt it would be beneath his dignity to accept. 
Or alternatively that he should get Michael to read the part he had 
in view and come to tlie conclusion ♦hat he could not touch it. 
But when she saw Klichael comin*'^ towards her half an hour later, 
his eyes bright and his step swinging, she knew’ he had clicked. 
For a moment |he thought she was going to be sick, and w’hen she 
forced on her Ae an eager, happ/ smile, she felt that her muscles 
were stiff and hard. 

all right. He says it’s a damned good part, a boy’s part, 
nineteen. Eight or ten weeks in New York and then on the road. 
It*8 a safe forty weeks with John Drew. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars a week.” 

**Oh» darling^ how wonderful for you.” 
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It was quite clear that he had accepted with alacrity. The 
tho ugh t of refusing had never even occurred to him. 

‘‘And I— she thought, “if they’d offered me a thousand 
dollars a week I wouldn’t have gone if it meant being separated 
from Micha^el.” 

Black despair seized her. She could do notliing. She must 
pretend to be as delighted as he was. He was too much excited to 
sit still and took her out into the crowded street to walk. 

“It’s a wonderful chance. Of course America’s expensive, but I 
ought to be able to live on fifty dollars a week at the outside, they 
say the Americans are awfully hospitable and I shall get a lot of 
free meals. I don’t see w hy I shouldn’t save eight thousand dollars 
jbi the forty weeks and that's sixteen hundred pounds.” 

^ (“He doesn’t lo\e me. He doesn’t care a damn about me. I 
hate him. I’d like to till him. Blast that American manager.”) 

“And if he takes me on for a second year I’m to get three 
hundred. That means tliat in two years I’d ha\e the best part of 
four thousand pounds. Almost enough to start management 


on. 

, “A second year!” For a moment Julia lost control of herself 
‘'and her voice was heavy with tears. “D’you moan to say you’ll be 
gone two years?” 

“Oh, I should come back ne\t summer of course. TTiey pay 
my fare back and I’d go and li\ e at home so as not to spend any 
.money.” 

“I don’t know how I’m going to get on without you.” 

She said the words very brightly, so that they sounded polite, 
tmt somewhat casual. 

“Well, we can have a grand time together in the summe An ' 
you know, a year, two years at the outside, w'cll, it passes like a 
flash of lightning.” 

Michael had been walking at random, but Julia without his 
nptidng had guided him m the direction she wished, and now they 
MRtived in front of the theatre. She stopped. 

*TU see you later. I’ve got to pop up and see JiliMnie,” Maface 
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fou’ie not going to leave me nowl 1 muat talk to somdHdy* 
I might go and have a snack together before lS» 

diow.” 

*Tm terribly sorry. Jimmie’s expecting me and you know w* 
heia.” 
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Michael gave her his sweet, good'-natured smile. 

‘‘Oh, well, go on then. Fm not going to hold it up against you 
because for once you’ve let me down.” 

He walked on and she went in by the stage door. Jimmie 
Langton had arranged himself a tiny flat under the roof to which 
you gained access through the balcony. She rang the bell of his 
front door and he opened it himself. He was surprised, but 
pleased, to see her. 

“Hulloa, Julia, come in.” 

She walked past him without a w'ord. and when they got into 
his sitting-room, untidy, littered with typescript plays, books and 
other rubbish, the remains of his frugal luncheon still on a tray by 
his desk, she turned and faced him. Her jaw was set and her eyes 
were frowning. 

“You devil!” 

With a sw’ ' III I she w’ent up to him, seized him by his loose 
shirt coll, i with buLh hands and shook him. lie struggled to get 
free of her, but she was strong and violent. 

“Stop it. Stop it.” 

“You devil, you sw ir , \ ou filthy low-down Cad.” 

He took a swing and w ith his open hand ga\ e her a great smack 
on the face. She Instinctu elv loosened her grip on him and put her 
own hand up to her cheek, tor he had hurt her. She burst out 
crying. 

“You brute. You rotten hound to hit a woman.” 

“You put that where the monkey put Uie nuts, dearie. Didn’t 
you know that when a w oman hits me I always hit back?” 

“I didn’t hit you.” 

“You damned near thiottled me.” 

“You deserved it. C^li, my God, Fd like to kill you.” 

“Now sit down, duckie, and Fll give you a drop of Scotch to 


pull you together. And then you can tell me all about it.” 

Julia looked round for a big chair into which she could con- 
veniently sink* ^ 

“Christ, the jllice is like a pig-st /. Why the hell don’t you get a 
phaqj^oman in/” 

an angry gesture she swept the books on to the floor from 
^^Bn-chair, threw herself in it, and began to cry in earnest. He 
her out a stiflF dose of whisky, added a drop of soda, and 

<u|^H&vhat’e jdl this Tosca stuff about?” 
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“Michael’s going to America.” 

“Is he?” 

She wrenched herself away from the arm he had roimd her 
shoulder. 

“How could you? How could you?” 

“I had nothing to do with it.” 

“That’s a lie. I suppose you didn’t even know that filthy 
American manager was in Middlepool. Of course it’s your doing. 
You did it deliberately to separate us.” 

“Oh, dearie, you’re doing me an injustice. In point of fact I 
don’t mind telling you that 1 said to him he could have anyone in 
the company he liked with the one exception of Michael 
Gosselyn.” 

Julia did not see the look in Jimmie’s eyes when he told her this, 
but if she had would have wondered why he was looking as 
pleased as if he had pulled off a very clever little trick. 

“Even me?” she said. 

“I knew he didn’t want women. They’ve got plenty of their 
own. It’s men they want who know how to wear their clothes and 
don’t spit in the drawing-room.” 

“Oh, Jimmie, don’t let Michael go. I can’t bear it.” 

“How can I prevent it? His contract’s up at the end of the 
season. It’s a wonderful chance for him.” 

“But I love him. I want him. Supposing he sees someone else 
in America. 'Supposing some American heiress falls in love with 
him.” 

“If he doesn’t love you any more than that I should have 
thought you’d be well rid of him.” 

The remark revived Julia’s fury. 

“You rotten old eunuch, what do you know about love?” 

“These women,” Jimmie sighed. “If you try to go to bed with 
them they say you’re a dirty old man, and if you don’t they say 
you’re a rotten old eunuch.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. He’s so frigh^fiilly handsome, 
they’ll fall for him like a row of ninepins, and, pibr lamb, he’s so 
inuceptible to flattery. Anything can happen in two years.” 

“What’s this about two years?” 

“If he’s a success he’s to stay another year.” 

“Well, don’t worry your head about ^t. He’ll be back at the 
end of the season and back for good. That manager only saw hita 
in Ctmdida. It’s the only part he’s half-way decent in. Take 
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my word for it, it won't be long before they find out they've 
been sold a pup. He's going to be a flop.” 

“What do you know about acting?” 

“Everything.” 

“I’d like to scratch your eyes out.” 

“I warn you that if you attempt to touch me I shan't give you a 
little bit of a slap, I shall give you such a biff on the jaw that you 
won’t be able to eat in comfort for a week.” 

“By God, I believe you*J do it. Do you call yourself a gentle^ 
man?” 

“Not even when I'm drunk.” 

Julia giggled, and Jimmie felt the worst of the scene was over. 

“Now you know just as w ell as I do that you can act him off his 
head. I tell you, you're going to be the greatest actress since Mrs. 
Kendal. What do you ^\ant to go and hamper yourself with a 
man who'll always be a mill-stone round your neck? You want to 
go into maiidv;ein *r , he’ll want to play opposite you. He'll never 
be good enough, my dear.” 

“He's got looks. I can carry him.” 

“You've got a pretty’ izood opinion of yourself, haven't you? 
But you're wrong. If yv a want to make a success you can't afford 
to have a leading man who's not up to the mark.” 

“I don't care. I’d rather marry him and be a failure than be a 
success and married to somebody else.” 

“Are you a virgin?” 

Julia giggled again. 

“I don’t know that it's any business ot yours, but in point of 
fact I am.” 

“I thought you were, '^"ell, unless it means something to you, 
why don’t you go over to Paris with him for a fortnight when we 
close? He won't be sailing till August. It might get him out of 
your system.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t. He's not thai sort of man. You see, he’s by 
way of being a gmtleman.” 

“Even the up^r classes propagate their species.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Julia haughtily. 

« you don’t either.” 

[id not condescend to reply. She was really very unhappy. 
I’t live without him, I tell you. What am I to do with 
pysdf when he’s away?” 

**Stay on with me. I’ll give you a contract for another year. I’ve 
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got a lot of new parts I want to give you and I’ve got a juvenile in 
my eye who’s a find. You’ll be surprised how much easier you’ll 
find it when you’ve got a chap opposite you who’ll really give you 
something. You can have twelve pounds a week.” 

Julia went up to him and stared into his eyes searchingly. 

“Have you done all this to get me to stay on for another year? 
Have you broken my heart and ruined my whole life just to keep 
me in your rotten theatre?” 

“I swear I haven’t. I like you and 1 admire you. And we’ve 
done better business the last two years than we’ve ever done 
before. But, damn it, 1 wouldn’t play you a dirty trick like that.” 

“You bar, you filthy liar.” 

“I swear it’s the truth.” 

**Prove it then,” she said violently. 

“How can I prove it? You know I’m decent really.” 

“Give me fifteen pounds a week and I’ll believe you.” 

“Fifteen pounds a week? You know what our takings are. How 
can I? Oh w’ell, all right. But I shall have to pay three pounds out 
of my own pocket.” 

“A fat lot I care.” 


CHAPTER VI 


After a fortnight of rehearsals, Michael was thrown out of the 
pert for whi^h he had been engaged, and for three or four weeks 
was left to kick his heels about till something else could be found 
for him. He opened in due course in a play that ran less than a 
month in New York. It was sent on the road*, but languished and 
was withdrawn. After another wait he was given a part in a 
costume play where his good looks shone to sucli advantage that 
his indifferent acting was little noticed, and in this he finished the 
^Mason. There was no talk of renewing his contract. Indeed tlic 
manager who had engaged him was caustic in his comments. 

“Gee, I’d give something to get even with that; fellow Langton, 
^‘ison of a bitch,” he said. “He knew what he was doing dLright 
he landed me with that stick.” 

Julia wrote to Michael constantly, pages and pages of Ic 
^ossip, while he answered once a week, four pages exact ^ 
neat, precise hand. He always ended up by sending her 
love a^ signing himself hers very affectiepately, ^ut the test of his 
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letter was more informative than passionate. Yet she awaited its 
coming in an agony of impatience and read it over and over again. 
Though he wrote cheerfully, saying little about the theatre except 
that the parts they gave him were rotten and the plays in which he 
was expected to act beneath contempt, news travels in the theatrical 
world, and Julia knew that he had not made good. 

“I suppose it's beastly of me," she thought, “but thank God, 
thank God." 

When he announced the date of his sailing she could not 
contain her joy. She got Jimmie so to arrange his programme that 
she might go and meet him at Liverpool. 

“ff the boat comes in late I shall probably stay the night," she 
told Jimmie. 

He smiled ironically. 

“I suppose you think that in the excitement of home-coming 
you may work the trick." 

“What a beastly little man you are." 

“Come off o * r. My advice to you is, get him a bit tight and 
then lock yourseit m i room ^vith him and tell him you won’t let 
him out till he’s made a dishonest woman of you." 

But when she was startmg he came to the station with her. As 
she was getting into the arriage he took her hand and patted it. 

“Feeling nervous, dear?" 

“Oh, Jimmie dear, wild with happiness and sick with anxiety." 

“Well, good luck to > ou And don’t forget you’re much too 
good for him. You’re ^oung and pretty and you’re the greatest 
actress in England." 

When the train steamed out limmie w c c to the station bar and 
had a whisky and soda. “Lord, what ff^ols these mortals be," he 
sighed. But Julia stood ap in the empty carriage and looked at 
herself in the glass. 

“Mouth too large, face too puddingy, nose too fleshy. Thank 
God, I’ve got good eyes and good legs. Exquisite legs. I wonder if 
I’ve got too much make -up on. He doesn’t like make-up off the 
stage. I look blOody without rouge. My eyelashes are all right. 
Pamnit all, I d6n’t look so bad." 

L M bertain till the last momen.. whether Jimmie would allow]* 
Julia had not been able to let Michael know that she was' . 
jlpPlig him. He Was surprised and frankly delighted to see her. 
ninb^ttutiful eyes beamed with pleasure. 

^Ybu’re more lovely than ever," she said. 
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“Oh, don’t be so silly,” he laughs, squeezing her arm affection' 
ately. “You haven’t got to go back till after dinner, have you?” 

"I haven’t got to go back till to-morrow. I’ve taken a couple of 
rooms at the Adelphi, so that we can have a real talk.” 

“The Adelphi’s a bit grand, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, well, you don’t come back from America every day. 
Damn the ejQiense.” 

“Extravagant little thing, aren’t you? I didn’t know when we’d 
dock, so I told my people I’d wire when I was getting down to 
Cheltenham. I’ll tell them I’ll be coming along to-morrow.” 

When they got to the hotel Michael came to Julia’s room, at her 
suggestion, so that they could talk in peace and quiet. She sat on 
his knees, with her arm round his neck, her cheek against his. 

“Oh, it’s so good to be home again,” she sighed. 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” he said, not understanding 
that she referred to his arms and not to his arrival. 

“D’you still like me?” 

“Rather.’ 

She kissed him fondly. 

“Oh, you don’t know how I’ve missed you.” 

“I was an awful flop in America,” he said. “I didn’t tell you in 
my letters, because I thought it would only worry you. They 
ihou^t me rotten.” 

“Michael!” she cried, as though she could not believe him. 

“The fact is, I suppose, I’m too English. They don’t want me 
anodier yeac. I didn’t think they did, but just as a matter of form I 
asked them if they were going to exercise their option and they 
said no, not at any price.” 

Julia was silent. She looked deeply concerned, but her heart 
was beating with exultation. 

“I honestly don’t care, you know. I didn’t like America. It’s a 
smack in the eye of course, it’s no good denying that, but the onlv 
, thing is to grin and bear it. If you only knew the people one has to 
deal with! Why, compared with some of them, Jimmie Langton’s 
a great gentleman. Even if they had wanted me^to stay I ^ould 
‘ll^e refused.” 

' Though he put a brave face on it, Julia fdt that he was 4||eply 
4 nortifi^. He must have had to put up with a good deal 
‘pleasantness. She hated him to have been made tinhappy, 

Ae was so relieved. 

“What atf you going to do now?” ^e asked quietly. 
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‘‘Well, I shall go home for a bit and think things over. Then I 
shall go to London and see if I can't get a part.” 

She knew that it was no gopd suggesting that he should come 
back to Middlepool. Jimmie Langton would not have him. 

“You wouldn’t like to come with me, I suppose?” 

Julia could hardly believe her ears. 

“Me? Darling, you know I'd go anywhere in the world with 
you.” 

“Your contract's up at the end of this season, and if you want 
to get anywhere you’ve got to make a stab at London soon. I 
saved every bob I could in America, they all called me a tight- 
wad'but I just let them talk, I’ve brought back between twelve and 
fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“Michael, how on earth can you have done that?” 

“I didn't give much away, you know,” he smiled happily. “Of 
course it's not enough to start management on, but it’s enough to 
get iriarried on, I mean wc' J have something to fall back on if we 
didn’t get par*-*: -r+r nvay or happened to be out of a job for a few 
months.” 

It took Julia a second or two to understand what he meant. 

“D’you mean to say, get married now?” 

“Of course it’s a n^]c without anything in prospect, but one has 
to take a risk sometimes.” 

Julia took his head in both her hands and pressed his lips with 
hers. Then she gave a sigh. 

“Darling, you’re wonderful and you’re as beautiful as a Greek 
god, but you're the biggest damned fool I’ve ever known in my 
life.” 

They went to a theatre that night and at supper drank cham^ 
pagne to celebrate their reunion and toast their future. When 
Michael accompanied her to her room she held up her face to his. 

“D’you want me to say good-night to you in the passage? I’ll 
just come in for a minute.” 

“Better not, darling,” she said with quiet dignity. 

She felt like a high-born damsel, witli all the traditions of a 
great and ancient family to keep up; her purity was a pearl of great 
pric€|j she also felt that she was making a w^onderfully good 
lma||^ion: of course he was a great gentleman, and “damn it all” 
OpHloved her to be a great lady. She was so pleased with her 
pj^ Fo rmance that when she had got into her room and somewhat 
noisily ^cked the door, she paraded up and down bowing right 
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and left graciously to her obsequious retainers. She stretched out 
her lily'white hands for the trembling old steward to kiss (as a 
baby he had often dandled her on his knee), and when he pressed 
it with his pallid lips she felt something fall upon it. A tear. 


CHAPTER VII 

The first year of their marriage would have been stormy except for 
Michael’s placidity. It needed the excitement of getting a part or a 
first nig^t, the gaietv of a party where he had drunk several glasses 
of champagne, to turn his practical mind to thoughts of love. No 
flattery, no allurements, could tempt him when he had an engage* 
ment next day for which he had to keep his brain clear or a round 
of golf for which he needed a steady eye. Julia made him frantic 
scenes. She was jealous of his friends at the Green Room Club, 
jealous of the games that took him away from her, and jealous of 
the men’s luncheons he went to under the pretext that he must 
cultivate people who might be useful to them. It infuriated her 
that when she worked herself up into a passion of tears he should 
sit there quite calmly, with his hands crossed and a good'humoured 
smile on his handsome face, as though she were merely making 
herself ridiculous. 

“You don’t think I’m running after anv other woman, do you?” 
he asked. 

“How do I know? It’s quite obsious that you don’t care two 
straws for me.” 

“You know you’re the only woman in the world for me.” 

“My God!” 

“I don’t know what you w’ant.” 

“I want love. I thought I’d married the handsomest man in 
England and I’ve married a tailor’s dummy.” 

' “Don’t be so silly. I’m just the ordmary normal Englishman 
Em not an Italian organ*grmder.” 

^Sie swept up and down the room. They had a sttiall flat at 
Gate and there was not much space, but she di[| h(|^ 
p^. She direw up her hands to heaven. 

I might be squint*eyed and hump*backed. I mi^t be fift yHHp i 
r so unattractive as all thtt? It’s so humiliating to have to b^^T 
tove. Misery, misery.” 
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**That was a good movement, dear. As if you were throwing a 
cricket ball. Remember that.” 

She gave him a look of scorn. 

“That’s all you can think of. My heart is breaking, and you can 
talk of a movement that I made quite accidentally.” 

But he saw by the expression of her face that she was registering 
it in her memory, and he knew that when the occasion arose she 
would make eflFective use of it. 

“After all, love isn’t everything. It’s all very well at its proper 
time and in its proper place. We had a lot of fun on our honey- 
moon, that’s what a honeymoon’s for, but now we’ve got to get 
down to work.” 

They had been lucky. They had managed to get fairly good parts 
together in a play that had proved a success. Julia had one good 
acting scene in which she had brought down the house, and 
Michael’s astonishing beautv had made a sensation. Michael with 
his gentlemanly push, v ith his breezy good-nature, had got them 
both a lot ^ 'ity ,ind their photo ijraphs appeared in tlie 

illustrated papers. I! cy were asked to a number of parties and 
Michael, notwithstanding his thriftiness, did not hesitate to spend 
money on entertaining' people vho might be of service. Julia was 
impressed by his lavish .‘ss on these occasions. An actor-manager 
offered Julia the leading part in his next play, and though there was 
no part for Michael and she was anxious to refuse it, he would not 
let her. He said the> could not alTord to let sentiment stand in the 
way of business. He eventually got a part in a costume play. 

They were both acting when the war broke out. To Julia’s pride 
and anguish Michael enlisted at once, but with the help of his 
father, one of w^hose old brother officers was an important 
personage at the War Office, he very soon got a commission. 
When he went out to France Julia bitterly regretted the reproaches 
she had so often heaped upon him, and made up her mind that if 
he were killed' she would commit suicide. She w^anted to become 
a nurse so that she could go out t'l France too and at least be on 
the same soil ajihe, but he made her understand that patriotism 
demanded that she should go on acting, and she could not resist 
If^at might very well be his dying request. Michael thoroughly 
wajHd the war. He was popular in the regimental mess, and the 
■■|Kof the old army accepted him almost at once, even thou^ 
actor, as one of themselves. It was as though the family 
from which he was bom had set a seal on him so that he 
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fell instinctively into the manner and way of thinking of the 
professional soldier. He had tact and a pleasant manner, and he 
knew how to pull sPings adroitly; it was inevitable that he should 
get on the staff of some general. He showed himself possessed of 
considerable organising capacity and the last three years of the war 
he passed at G.H.Q. He ended it as a major, with the Military 
Cross and the Legion of Honour. 

Meanwhile Julia had been playing a succession of important 
parts and was recognised as the best of the younger actresses. 
Throughout the war the theatre was very prosperous, and she 
profited by being seen in plays that had long runs. Salaries went 
up, and with Michael to advise her she was able to extort eighty 
pounds a week from reluctant manager*?. Michael came over to 
England on his leaves and Julia was divinely happy. Tliough he 
was in no more danger than if he had been sheep-farming in New 
Zealand, she acted as though the brief periods he spent with her 
were the last da>s the doomed man would ever enjoy on earth. 
She treated him as though he had just come from the horror of the 
trenches and was tender, considerate, and unexacting. 

It was just before the end of the w ar that she fell out of love with 
him. 

She was pregnant at the time. Michael had judged it im- 
prudent to have a baby just then, but she was nearly thirty and 
thought that if they were going to have one at all they ought to 
delay no longer; she was so well established on the stage that she 
could afford not to appear for a few months, and wnth the possi- 
bility that Michael might be killed at any moment — it was true he 
said he was as safe as a house, he only said that to reassure her, 
and even generals w^ere killed sometimes — if she was to go on 
living she must have a child by him. Tlie baby was expected at the 
end of the year. She looked forward to Michael’s rjext leave as she 
had never done before. She was feeling very w^Ill but she had a 
great yearning to feel his arms around her, she felAa little lost, a 
little helpless, and she wanted his protective stred^^* He came, 
looking wonderfully handsome in his well-cut unro^ndf with tlic 
ired tabs and the crown on his shoulder-straps. He hsM filled out 
good deal as the result of the hardships of G.H.Q. anenhis skin Vi 
jtanned. With his close-cropped hair, breezy manner and nittki 
carriage he looked every inch a soldier. He was in ly^t 
not only because he was home for a few days, but becaus\e 
of the war was in sight. He meant to get out of the army as 
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as possible. What was the good of having a bit of influence if you 
didn’t use it? So many young men had left the stage, either from 
patriotism or because life was made intolerable for them by the 
patriotic who stayed at home, and finally owing to conscription, 
that leading parts had been in the hands either of people who were 
inapt for military service or those who had been so badly wounded 
that they had got their discharge. There was a wonderful opening, 
and Michael saw that if he were available quickly he could get his 
choice of parts. When he had recalled himself to the recollection 
of the public they could look about for a theatre, and with the 
reputation Julia had now acquired it would be safe to start in 
management. 

They talked late into the night and then they went to bed. She 
cuddled up to him voluptuously and he put his arms round her. 
After three months of abstinence he was amorous. 

‘‘You’re the most wonderful little wife,” he whispered. 

He pressed his month to hers. She was filled on a sudden with a 
faint disgust, oh^ i J to resist an inclination to push him away. 
Before, to her passionate nostrils his body, his voung beautiful 
body, had seemed to have a perfume of flowers and honey, and this 
had been one of the things that had most enchained her to him, 
but now in some strange .vay it had left him. She realised that he 
no longer smelt like a youth, he smelt like a man. She felt a little 
sick. She could not respond to his ardour, she was eager that he 
should get his desire satisfied quickly, turn over on his side, and go 
to sleep. For long she lav awake. She was dismayed. Her heart 
sank because she knew she had lost something that was infinitely 
precious to her, and pitying herself she was inclined to ciy; but at 
the same time she was filled with a sense of triumph, it seemed a 
revenge that she enjoyed lor the unhappiness he had caused her; 
she was free of the bondage in which her senses had held her to 
him and she exulted. Now she could deal with him on equal 
terms. She stntched her legs out in bed and sighed with relief. 

“By God, it’s»g[rand to be one’s o\*’n mistress.” 

They had b^kfast in their room. Julia in bed and Michael 
iBBted at a little table by her side. She looked at him while he read 
paper. Was it possible that three months had made so much 
mace in him, or was it merely that for years she had still seen 
■Mb the eyes that had seen him when he came on the stage to 
meat Middlepool in the glorious beauty of his youth and she 
been stricken as with a mor^ sickness? He was wonderfully 
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handsome still — after all he was only thirtyxsix — ^but he was not a 
boy any more; with his close^ropped hair and weather'beaten 
skin, little lines beginning to mark the smoothness of his forehead 
and to show under his eyes, he was definitely a man. He had lost 
his coltish grace and his movements were set. Each difference was 
very small, but taken altogether they amounted, in her shrewd, 
calculating eyes, to all the difference in the world. He was a 
middle^iged man. 

They still lived in the small flat that they had taken when first 
they came to London. Though Julia had been for some time 
earning a good income it had not seemed worth while to move 
while Michael was on active service, but now that a baby was 
coming the fiat was obviously too small. Julia had found a house 
in Regent’s Park that she liked very much. She wanted to be 
settled down in good time for her confinement. 

The house faced the gardens. Above the drawing-room fioor 
were two bedrooms and above these, two rooms that could be 
made into a day and a night nursery. Michael was pleased with 
everything; even the price seemed to him reasonable. Julia had, 
during the last four years, been earning so much more money than 
he that she had offered to furnish the house herself. They stood 
in one of the bedrooms. 

“I can make do with a good deal of what we’ve got for my bed- 
room,” she said. *T’ll get you a nice suite at Maple’s.” 

“I wouldn’t go to much expense,” he smiled. “1 don’t suppose I 
shaU use it much, you know.” 

He liked to share a bed with her. Though not passionate he was 
affectionate, and he had an animal desire to feel her body against 
his. For long it had been her greatest comfort. The thought now 
filled her with irritation. 

“Oh, I don’t think there should be any more nonsense till afttr 
the baby’s bom. Until all that’s over and done with I’m going to 
make you sleep by yourself.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that. If you think it’s better for the 
kid . . .” 


CHAPTER Vm 

Michael got himself dadobbed the moment fihe war was flnfahed 
and steppe straight into a part. He returned to dte stage t much 
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better actor than he left it. The breeziness he had acquired in the 
army was effective. He was a well set-up, normal, high-spirited 
fellow, with a ready smile and a hearty laugh. He was well suited 
to drawing-room comedy. His light voice gave a peculiar effect to 
a flippant line, and though he never managed to make love con- 
vincingly he could carry off a chaffing love scene, making a 
proposal as if it were rather a joke, or a declaration as though he 
were laughing at himself, in a manner that the audience found 
engaging. He never attempted to play anyone but himself. He 
specialised in men about town, gentlemanly gamblers, guardsmen 
and yoH^mg scamps with a good side to them. Managers liked him. 
He worked hard and was amenable to direction. So long as he 
could get work he didn’t mind much what sort of part it was. He 
stuck out for the salary he thought he was worth, but if he 
couldn’t get it was prepared to take less rather than be idle. 

He was making his plans carefully. During the winter that 
followed the end of the var there was an epidemic of influenza. 
His father and motlici IkJ. He inherited nearly four thousand 
pounds, and this with his own sa\ings and Julia’s brought up their 
joint capital to seven thoin and. But the rent of theatres had gone 
up enormously, the salaries of actors and the wages of stage- 
hands had increased, so tiiat the expense of running a theatre was 
very much greater than it had been before the war. A sum that 
wotdd then have been amply sufficient to start management on 
was now inadequate. The only thing was to find some rich man to 
go in with them so that a failure or two to begin with would not 
drive them from the field. It was said that vo.. could always find a 
mug in the City to write a fat cheque for tlie production of a play, 
but when you came down to burliness \ou discovered that the 
main condition was that the leading part should be played by some 
pretty lady in whom he was interested. Years before, Michael and 
Julia had often joked about tlie rich old w^oman w'ho would fall in 
love with hin»*tnd set him up in management. He had long since 
learnt that no rich old woman wms to be found to set up in 
management a, young actor whose wife was an actress to whom he 
was perfectly faithful. In the end the money was found bv a rich 
JgDman, and not an old one either, but who was interested not in 
^ mm but in Julia. 

I httw^le Vries was a widow* She was a short stout woman with 
a fineJiWish nose and fine Jewish eyes, a great deal of energy, a 
manner at once effusive and timid, and a somewhat virile air. She 
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had a passion for the stage. When Julia and Michael had decided 
to try their luck in London, Jimmie Langton, to whose rescue she 
had sometimes come when it looked as though he would be 
forced to close his repertory theatre, had written to her asking 
her to do what she could for them. She had seen Julia act in 
Middlepool. She gave parties so tliat the young actors might get 
to know managers, and asked them to stay at her grand house near 
Guildford, where they enjoyed a luxury they had never dreamt of. 
She did not much like Michael. Julia accepted the flowers with 
which Dolly de Vries filled her flat and her dressing-room, she was 
properly delighted with the presents she gave her, bags, vanity 
cases, strings of beads in semi-precious stones, brooches; but 
appeared to be unconscious that Dolly’s generosity was due to 
anything but admiration for her talent. When Michael went away 
to the war Dolly pressed her to come and live in her house in 
Montagu Square, but Julia, with protestations of extravagant 
gratitude, refused in such a way that Dolly, with a sigh and a tear, 
could only admire her the more. \l’hen Roger was born Julia 
asked her to be his godmother. 

For some time Michael had been turning over in his mind the 
possibility that Dollv de Wies might put up the money they 
needed, but he was shrewd enough to know that while she might 
do it for Julia she would not do it for him. Julia refused tc 
approach her. 

“She’s already been so kind to us I really couldn’t ask her, and ii 
would be so humiliating if she refused,” 

“It’s a good gamble, and even if she lost the money she wouldn’ 
feel it. I’m quite sure you could get round her if you tried.” 

Julia was pretty sure she could too. Michael was very simple 
minded in some ways ; she did not feel called upon to point out t 
him the obvious facts. 

But he was not a man who let a thing drop when he had set hi 
mind to it. They were going to Guildford to spend the week-en 
with Dolly, and were driving down after the Saturday night 
performance in the new car that Julia had given Michael for hi 
birthday. It was a warm beautiful night. Michael had bougb 
Options, though it wrung his h^rt to write the cheques, on thre 
plays that they both liked, and he had heard of a theatre that thr 
could get on reasonable terms. Everything was ready tl 
venture except the capital. He urged Julia to seize the oppijlitlimi 
that the <^eek-end presented. 
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**Ask her yourself then,” said Julia impatiently. '"I tell you, 
Pm not going to.” 

”She wouldn’t do it for me. You can twist her round your 
little finger.” 

“We know a thing or two about financing plays now. People 
finance plays for two reasons, either because they want notoriety, 
or because they’re in love with someone. A lot of people talk 
about art, but you don’t often find them paying out hard cash 
unless they’re going to get something out of it for themselves.” 

“Well, we’ll give Dolly all the notoriety she wants.'’ 

“Xhat doesn’t happen to be w'hat she’s after.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

Light dawned on him, and he was so surprised that he slowed 
down. Was it possible that what Julia suspected was true? He 
had never even thought that Dolly liked him much, and as for 
supposing she was in 1o\l with him — why, the notion had never 
crossed his v'^f course Julia had sharp ey^s, not much got 

by her, but she was a jealous little thing, she was always thinking 
women were making a dead set at him. It was true that Dolly had 
given him a pair of cutl-links at Christmas, but he thought that was 
only so that he should u t feci left out in the cold because she had 
given Julia a brooch that must have cost at least tw^o hundred 
pounds. That might be only her cunning. Well, he could 
honestly say he’d never done a thing to make her think there was 
anything doing. Julia gig^^led. 

“No, darling, it’s not \ ou she’s in love w di.” 

It was disconcerting the w^ay Julia knew w^hat he w^as thinking. 
You couldn’t hide a thin j from that woman. 

“Then why did you put the idea into my head? I wish to 
goodness you’d express vourself so that a fellow can understand.” 

Julia did. 

“I never heard such nonsense,” he cried. “'NX’hat a filthy mind 
y^ou’ve got, Julia!” 

“Come ofiF itl dear.” 

‘‘I don’t believe there’s a word of truth in it. After all I’ve got 
ayes in my head. Do you mean to say I shouldn’t have noticed 
W” He was more irritable than she had ever known him. “And 
even if it were true I suppose you can take care of yourself. It’s a 
chance^^ a thousand, and I think it would be madness not to take 
it.” 
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^'Claudio and Isabella in Measure for Measure.” 

*‘That's a rotten thing to say, Julia. God damn it, I am a 
gentleman.” 

*‘Nemo me impune lacessit.** 

TTiey drove the rest of the journey in stormy silence. Mrs. de 
Vries was waiting up for them. 

‘*I didn’t^want to go to bed till Vd seen you,” she said as she 
folded Julia in her arms and kissed her on both cheeks. She gave 
Michael a brisk handshake. 

Julia spent a happy morning in bed reading the Sunday papers. 
She read first the theatrical news, then the gossip columns, after 
that the woman’s pages, and finally cast an eye over the head- 
lines of the world’s news. The book reviews she ignored; she 
could never understand why so much space was wasted on them. 
Michael, who had the room next hers, had come in to say good- 
morning, and then gone out into the garden. Presently there was a 
timid litde knock at her door and Dolly came in. Her great black 
eyes were shining. She sat on the bed and took Julia’s hand. 

“Darling, I’ve been talking to Michael. I’m going to put up the 
money to start you in management.” 

Julia’s heart gave a sudden beat. 

“Oh, you mustn’t. Michael shouldn’t have asked you. I won’t 
have it. You’ve been far, far too kind to us already.” 

Dolly leant over and kissed Julia on the lips. Her voice was 
lower than usual and there was a little tremor in it, 

,, “Oh, my dove, don’t >ou know there isn’t anything in the 
worldl wouldn’t do for you? It'll be so wonderful; it’ll bring us so 
close together and I shall be so proud of you.” 

They heard Michael come vhistlmg along tlie passage, and when, 
he came into the room Dolly turned to him with her great eyes 
misty with tears. 

“I’ve just told her.” 

He was brimming over with excitement. 

“What a grand woman!” He sat down on the other side of the 
bed and took Julia’s disengaged hand. “What d’you say, Julia?” 

She gafe him a little reflective look. 

“Vous Vavez voulu, Georges Dandin.” 

, “What’s that?” 

^ “Mollftre.” 

' As soon as the deed of partnership had been signed and 
had got his theatre book^ for die<autuixp he engaged a pwlicit\ 
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agent. Paragraphs were sent to the papers announcing the new 
venture and Michael and the publicity agent prepared interviews 
for him and Julia to give to the Press. Photographs of them, singly 
and together, with and without Roger, appeared in the weeklies. 
The domestic note was worked for all it was worth. They could 
not quite make up their minds which of the three plays they had it 
would be best to start with. Then one afternoon when Julia was 
sitting in her bedroom reading a novel, Michael came in with a 
manuscript in his hand. 

/‘Look here, I want you to read this play at once. It^^ just come 
in'from an agent. I think it s a knockout. Only we’ve got to give 
an answer right away.” 

Julia put down her novel. 

‘T’ll read it now.” 

‘T shall be downstairs. Let me know when you’ve finished and 
I’ll come up and talk it o\’cr with you. It’s got a wonderful part for 
you.” 

Julia read quiclcK , skiinmim: over the scenes in which she was 
not concerned, but the princip.il woman’s part, the part of course 
she would play, with concentration. W’hen she had turned the 
last pi ge she rang the bell and asked her maid (who was also her 
dressei ) to tell Michael she wa«^ ready for him. 

“^/ell, what d’you think?” 

“1 he play’s all right. I don’t sec how it can fail to be a success.” 

He caught something loubtful in her tone. 

“What’s wrong then? Tlie part’s wo ierful. I mean, it’s the 
sort of thing that you can do better thm anyone in the world. 
There’s a lot of comedy and all the emotion you want.” 

“It’s a wonderful part, I know that; it’s the man’s part.” 

“Well, that’s a damned goowl part too.” 

“I know; but he’s fifty, and if vou make him younger you take 
all the point out of the play. You don’t want to take the part 
of a middle-aged man.” 

“But I wasn’t thinking of placing that. There’s only one 
man for that. Monte Vernon. And wo can get him. 1*11 play 

it 

ijeorge. 

“But it’s a tiny part. You can’t play that.’’ 

“Why not?” 

“But I thought the point of going into management was that we 
shouli^oth play leads.” 

“Oil, I don't care a hang about that. As long as we can find 
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plays with star parts for you I don’t matter. Perhaps in the 
next play there’ll be a good part for me too.” 

Julia leant back in her chair, and the ready tears filled her eyes 
and ran down her cheeks. 

*‘Oh, what a beast I am.” 

He smiled, and his smile was as charming as ever. He came over 
to her andTcneeling by her side put his arms round her. 

”Lor lumme, what’s the matter with the old lady now?” 

When she looked at him now she wondered what there was in 
him that had ever aroused in her such a frenzy of passion. The 
thou^t of having sexual relations with him nauseated her. 
Fortunately he found himself very comfortable in the bedroom 
she had furnished for him. He was not a man to whom sex was 
important, and he was relieved when he discovered that Julia no 
longer made any demands on him. He thought with satisfaction 
that the birth of the baby had calmed her down, he was bound to 
say that he had thought it might, and he was only sorry they had 
not had one before. W’hen he had two or three times, more out of 
amiability than out of desire, suggested that they should resume 
marital relations and she had made excuses, either that she was 
tired, not very well, or had two performances next day, -to say 
nothing of a fitting in the morning, he accepted the situation with 
equanimity. Julia was much easier to get on with, she never |nade 
scenes any more, and he was happier than he had ever been before. 
It was a damned satisfactory marriage he had made, and when he 
looked at other people’s marriages he couldn’t help seeing he was 
one of the lucky ones. Julia was a damned good sort and clever, 
as clever as a bagful of monkeys; you could talk to her about 
anything in the world. The best companion a chap ever had, m^; 
boy. He didn’t mind saying this: he’d rather spend a day alone 
with her than play a round of golf. 

Julia was surprised to discover in herself a strange feeling of pity 
for him because she no longer loved him. She was a kindiv 
woman, and she realised that it would be a bitter blow to his pride 
if he ever had an inkling how little he meant to her. She continued 
to flatter him. She noticed that for long now he had come to 
listen complacently to her praise of his exquisite nose and beautiful 
eyes. She got a little private amusement by seeing how much he 
could swallow. She laid it on with a fxowei. But now she looked 
more often at his straight thindipped moutb. It grew as he 

grew older/ and by the time he was aQ^fild man it woulo: be no 
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more than a cold hard line. His thrift, which in the early days had 
seemed an amusing, rather touching trait, now revolted her. 
When people were in trouble, and on the stage they too often are, 
they got sympathy and kind friendly words from Michael, but 
very little cash. He looked upon himself as devilish generous 
when he parted with a guinea, and a five-pound note was to him 
the extreme of lavishness. He had soon discovered that Julia ran 
the house extravagantly, and insisting that he wanted to save her 
trouble took the matter in his own hands. After that nothing was 
wasted. Every penny was accounted for. Julia wondered why 
servants stayed with them. They did because Michael was so nice 
to them* With his hcari\, jolly, affable manner he made them 
anxious to please him, and the cook shared his satisfaction when 
she had found a butcher fiom wdiom they could get meat a penny a 
pound cheaper than elsew’here. Julia could not but laugh when she 
thought how strangely his passion for economy contrasted with 
the devil-iJiwAV ^ .e, extravagant creatures he portrayed so well on 
the stage. She had often drought that he w’as incapable of a 
generous impulse; and now, as though it w’ere the most natural 
thing in the world, Ire was prepared to stand aside so that she 
might have her chance, bhe w’as too deeply moved to speak. She 
reproached herself bitterlv for al! the unkind things she had for so 
long been thinking of him. 


CHAPTER IX 

They put on the play, and it was a success. After that they 
continued to produce plavs year after year. Because Michael ran 
the theatre with the method and thrift w ith which he ran his home 
they lost little over tire failures, which of course they sometimes 
had, and made every possible peimy out of their successes. 
Michael flattered himself that there w^as not a management in 
London where less money w-as spent on the productions. He 
exercised great ingenuity in disguising old sets so that they looked 
new, and by ringing the changes on the furniture that he gradually 
collected in the store-room saved the expense of hiring. They 
gained the reputation of being an enterprising management 
becaUjilf Michael in order not to pay the high royalties of well- 
knot|pAUthors was willing to give an unknowm one a triaL 
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He sought out actors who had never been given a chance and 
whose salaries were small. He thus made some very profitable 
discoveries. 

When diey had been in management for three years they were 
siifficiently well established for Michael to be able to borrow from 
the bank enough money to buy the lease of a tlieatre that had just 
been built.' After much discussion they decided to call it the 
Siddons Theatre. They opened with a failure and this was 
succeeded by another. Julia was frightened and discouraged. She 
thought that the theatre was unlucky and that the public were 
getting sick of her. It was then that Michael showed himself at his 
best. He was unperturbed. 

*ln this business you have to take the rough with the smooth* 
You’re the best actress in England. There are only three people 
who bring money into the theatre regardless of the play, and 
you’re one of them. We’ve had a couple of duds. The next play’s 
bound to be all right and then we shall get back all we’ve lost and a 
packet into the bargain.” 

As soon as Michael had felt himself safe he had tried to buy 
Dolly de Vries out, but she would not listen to his persuasion and 
was indifferent to his coldness. For once his cunning found its 
match. Dolly saw no reason to sell out an investment that 
seemed sound, and her half share in the partnership kept her in 
close touch with Julia. But now with great courage he made 
another effort to get rid of her. Dolly indignantly refused to 
desert them when they were in difficulties, and he gave it up as a 
bad job. He consoled himself by thinking that Dolly might leave 
Roger^ her godson, a great deal of money. She had no one 
belonging to her but nephews in South Africa, and you could net 
look at her without suspecting that she had a high blood pressure. 
Meanwhile it was convenient to have the house near Guildford 
to go to whenever they wished. It saved the expense of having a 
country house of their own. The third play was a winner, an^l 
Michael did not hesitate to point out how right he had been. He 
spoke as though he was directly responsible for its success. Julia 
could almost have wished that it had failed like the others in order 
to take him down a peg or two. For his conceit was outrageous. 
Of course you had to admit that he had a sort of cleverness, 
shrewdness rather, but he was not nearly so clever as he thought 
himself. There was nothing in which he did not think he 
knew better than anybody else. 
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As time went on he began to act less frequently. He found 
himself much more interested in management. 

‘‘I want to run my theatre in as businesslike a way as a City 
office,” he said. 

And he felt that he could more profitably spend his evenings, 
when Julia was acting, by going to outlying theatres and trying to 
find talent. He kept a little book in which he made a note of every 
actor who seemed to show promise. Then he had taken to 
directing. It had always grizzled him that directors should ask so 
much money for rehearsing a play, and of late some of them had 
evefi insisted on a percentage on the gross. At last an occasion 
came when the two directors Julia liked best were engaged and the 
only other one she trusted was acting and thus could not give 
them all his time. 

“I’ve got a good mind to have a shot at it myself,” said Michael. 

Julia was doubtful. He had no fantasy and his ideas were 
commonpl''..e. Llhe was not sure that he would have authority 
over the cast. But the only available director demanded a fee that 
they both thought exorbitant and there was nothing left but to let 
Michael try. He made a much better job of it than Julia expected. 
He was thorough; he /orked hard. Julia, strangely enough, felt 
that he was getting more out of her than any other director had 
done. He knew what she was capable of, and, familiar with her 
every inflection, every glance of her wonderful eyes, ever>^ graceful 
movement of her body, he was able to give her suggestions out of 
which she managed to build up the best performance of her career. 
With the cast he was at once conciliatory and exacting. When 
tempers were frayed his good humour, his real kindliness, 
smoothed things over. After that there was no question but that 
he should continue to direct their plays. Authors liked him 
because, being unimaginative, he was forced to let the plays speaK 
for themselves and often not being quite sure what they meant he 
was obliged to listen to them. 

Julia was now a rich woman. She could not but admit that 
Michael was as careful of her money as of his owm. He watched 
her investments and was as pleased when he could sell stocks at a 
profit on her account as if he had made the money for himself. He 
put her down for a very large salary, and was proud to be able to 
say that she was the most highly-paid actress in London, but when 
he himelf acted he never put himself down for a higher salary 
than fil thought the part was worth. When he directed a play he 
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put down on the expense account the fee that a director of the 
second rank would have received. They shared the expenses of 
the house and the cost of Roger’s education. Roger had been 
entered for Eton within a week of his birth. It was impossible to 
deny that Michael was scrupulously fair and honest. When Julia 
realised how much richer she was than he, she wanted to pay all 
these expenses herself. 

‘‘There’s no reason why you should,” said Michael. ‘‘As long 
as I can pay my whack I’ll pay it. You earn more than I do because 
you’re worth more. I put you down for a good salary because you 
draw it.” 

No one could do other than admire the self-abnegation with 
which he sacrificed himself for her sake. Any ambition he may 
have had for himself he had abandoned in order to foster her 
career. Even Dolly, who did not like him, acknowledged his 
unselfishness. A sort of modesty had always prevented Julia from 
discussing him with Dolly, but Dolly, with her shrewdness, had 
long seen how intensely Michael exasperated his wife, and now and 
then took the trouble to point out how useful he was to her. 
Everybody praised him. A perfect husband. It seemed to her that 
none but she knew what it was like to live with a man who was 
such a monster of vanity. His complacency when he had beaten an 
opponent at golf or got the better of someone in a business deal 
was infuriating. He gloried in his artfulness. He was a bore, a 
crashing bore. He liked to tell Julia everything he did and every 
scheme that passed through his head; it had been charming when 
merdy to have him with her was a delight, but for years she had 
found his prosiness intolerable. He could describe nothing 
without circumstantial detail. Nor was he only vain of his 
business acumen; with advancing years he had become out- 
rageously vain of his person. As a youth he had taken his beauty 
for granted: now he began to pay more attention to it and spared 
no pains to keep what was left of it. It became an obsession. He 
devoted anxious care to his figure. He never ate a fattening thing 
and never forgot his exercises. He consulted hair specialists when 
he thought his hair was thinning, and Julia was convinced that had 
it been possible to get the operation done secretly he would have 
had his face lifted. He had got into the Way of sitting with his chin 
dightly thrust out so that the wrinkles inlbls neck should not show 
and he held himself with an arched to keep his kefiv from 
sagging. Hfe could not pass a mirtot w ithou t looking Int^b He 
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hankered for compliments and beamed with delight when he had 
managed to extract one. They were food and drink to him. Julia 
laughed bitterly when she remembered that it was she who had 
accustomed him to them. For years she had told him how 
beautiful he was and now he could not live without flattery. It 
was the only chink in his armour. An actress out of a job had only 
to tell him to his face that he was too handsome to be true, for him 
to think that she might do for a part he had in mind. For years, so 
far as Julia knew, Michael had not bothered with women, but 
when he reached the middle forties he began to have little 
flirtations. Julia suspected that nothing much came of them. He 
was prudent, and all he anted was admiration. She had heard 
that when women became pressing he used her as a pretext to get 
rid of them. Either he couldn't risk doing anything to hurt her, or 
she was jealous or suspicious and it seemed better that the friend- 
ship should cease. 

“God v'hat thev see in him," Julia exclaimed to the 

empty room. 

She took up half a dozcii of his later photographs at random and 
looked at them carefully one by one. bhe shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, I suppose I c m’t blame them. I tell in love with him too. 
Of course he was better-looking in those days." 

It made Julia a little sad to think how much she had loved him. 
Because her love had died she tele that lite had cheated her. She 
sighed. 

“And my back's aching," she said. 


CHAPTER X 


There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Julia. 

Evie entered. 

“Aren't you going to bed to-day, Miss Lambert?” She saw 
Julia sitting on the floor surrounded by masses of photographs. 
“Whatever are you doing?" 

“Dreaming." She took up two of tlie photographs. “Look 
here upon tUs picture, mi on this." 

On^^^^ of Michael Mercutio in all the radiant beauty 
of hisTOUth and the odutt of Michael in the last part he had 
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played, in a white topper and a morning coat, with a pair of field- 
glasses slung over his slftulder. He looked unbelievably self- 
satisfied. 

Evie sniffed. 

*‘Oh, well, it’s no good crying over spilt milk.” 

“I’ve been thinking of the past and I’m as blue as the devil.” 

“I don’t wonder. When you start thinking of the past it means 
you ain’t got no future, don’t it?” 

“Vou shut your trap, you old cow,” said Julia, who could be 
very vulgar when she chose. 

“Come on now, or you’ll be fit for nothing to-night. I’ll clear 
up all this mess.” 

Evie was Julia’s dresser and maid. She had come to her first at 
Middlepool and had accompanied her to London. She was a 
Cockney, a thin, raddled, angular woman, with red hair which was 
always untidy and looked as if it much needed washing; two of 
her front teeth i\ere missing hut, notwithstanding Julia's offer, 
repeated for years, to provide her witli new ones she would not 
have them replaced. 

“For the little I eat I’ve got all the teeth I i;^ant. It’d only fidget 
me to ’ave a lot of elephant’s tusks in me mouth.” 

Michael had long wanted Julia at least to get a maid whose 
appearance was more suitable to their position, and he had tried 
to persuade Evie that the work was too much for her, but Evie 
. would not hear of it. 

^ “You can say what you like, Mr. Gosselyn, but no one’s going 
^to maid Miss Lambert as long as I’ve got me ’ealth and strength.” 

“Wii’re all gettmg on, you know, Evie. We’re not so young as 
we were.” 

Evie drew her forefinger across the base of her nostrils and 
sniffed. 

“As long as Miss Lambert’s young enough to play women of 
twenty-five. I’m young enough to dress ’er. And maid ’er.” Evit 
gave him a sharp look. “An* what d’you want to pay two lots ot 
wages for, when you can get the work done for one?” 

Michael chuckled m his good-humoured way. 

“There’s something in that, Evie dear.” 

She bustled Julia upstairs. When she had no mating Julia went 
to bed for a couple of hours in the afternoon and then had a light 
massage. She undressed now and slif^ped between the she^. 

“Damn, my hot-water bottle’s neady stqi^old.” 
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She looked at the clock on the chimney-piece. It was no 
wonder. It must have been there an hour. She had no notion that 
she had stayed so long in Michael’s^foom, looking at those 
photographs and idly thinking of the past. 

‘Torty-six. Forty-six. Forty-six. I shall retire when Fm sixty. 
At fifty-eight South Africa and Australia. Michael says we can 
clean up there. Twenty thousand pounds. I can play all my old 
parts. Of course even at sixty I could play women of forty-five. 
But what about parts? Those bloody dramatists.” 

Trying to remember any plays in i\hich there was a firs^ate 
paA for a woman of five-and-forty she fell asleep. She slept 
soundly till Evie came to awake her because the masseuse was 
there. Evie brought her the evening paper, and Julia, stripped, 
while the masseuse rubbed her long slim legs and her belly, 
putting on her spectacles, read the same theatrical intelligence she 
had read that morning, the gossip column and the woman’s page. 
Presently ^':cl came in and sat on her bed. He often came at 
that hour to have a httle chat with her. 

‘‘Well, what was his nnme?” asked Julia. 

“Whose name?” 

“The boy w’ho cam to lunch?” 

“I haven’t a notion. I drove him back to the theatre. I never 
gave him another thought.” 

Miss Phillips, the masseuse, liked Michael. You knew where 
you were with him. He always said the same things and you knew 
exactly what to answer. No side to him. And terribly good- 
looking, My word! 

“Well, Miss Phillips, fat coming off nicely?” 

“Oh, Mr. Gosselyn, there’s not an ounce of fat on Miss 
Lambert. I think it’s wonderful the way she keeps her figure.” 

“Pity I can’t have you to massage me, Miss Phillips. You might 
be able to do something about mine.” 

“How you talk, Mr. Gossclvn. \X’hy, you’ve got the figure of a 
boy of twenty. I don’t know how you do it, upon my word I 
don’t.” 

“Plain living and high thinking. Miss Phillip.” 

Julia was paying no attention to what they said, but Miss 
Phillips’s reply reaped her. 

“Of course there’s nothing like massage, I always say that, but 
you’vejpt to be careful ojf your diet. That there’s no doubt about 
atalL-^ 
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“Diet!’* she thought. “When Fm sixty I shall let myself go. I 
shall eat all the bread and butter I like. Fll have hot rolls for 
breakfast, Fll have potatoes for lunch and potatoes for dinner. 
And beer. God, how I like beer. Pea soup and tomato soup; 
treacle pudding and cherry tart. Cream, cream, cream. A^d so 
help me God, Fll never eat spinach again as long as I live.” 

When the massage was finished Evie brought her a cup of tea, a 
slice of ham from which the fat had been cut, and some dry toast. 
Juli^gbt up, dressed, and went down with Michael to the theatre. 
Shd^iked to be there an hour before the curtain rang up. Michael 
went on to dine at his club. Evie had preceded her in a cab and 
when she got into her dressing-room everythmg was ready for her. 
She undressed once more and put on a dressing-gown. As she sat 
down at her dressmg-table to make up she noticed some fresh 
flowers in a vase. 

“Hulloa, who sent them^ Mrs. de Vries?” 

Dolly always sent her a huge ha'^ket on her first nights, and on the 
hundredth night, and the two hundredth if there was one, and in 
between, whenever she ordered flowers for her own house, had 
some sent to Julia. 

“No, miss.” 

“Lord Charles?” 

Lord Charles Tamerley was the oldest and the most constant of 
Julia’s admirers, and when he passed a florist’s he was very apt to 
drop in and order some roses for her. 
r “Here’s the card,” said Ev le. 

Julia looked at It. Mr. Thomas Fennell. Tavistock Square. 

‘^WJbiat a place to live. Who the hell d’you suppose he is, 
Evie?” 

“Some feller knocked all of a heap by your fatal beauty, I 
expect.” 

“They must have cost all of a pound, Tavistock Square 
doesn’t look very prosperous to me. For all you know he may 
have gone without his dinner for a week to buy them.” 

“I don’t think.” 

Julia plastered face with grease-paint. 

“You’re so damned unromantic, Evie. Just because Fm not a 
chorus girl you can’t understand why anyone should send me 
flowers. And God knows, I’ve got hdxiec legs than most of 

, ^*You and your legs,” said Evie* 
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“Well, I don’t mind telling you I think it’s a bit of all right 
having an unknown young man sending me flowers at my time of 
life. I mean it just shows you.” 

“If he saw you now ’e wouldn’t, not if I know anything about 
men.” 

“Go to hell,” said Julia. 

But when she was made up to her satisfaction, and Evie had put 
on her stockings and her shoes, having a few minutes still to spare 
she sat down at her desk and in her straggling bold hand wrote to 
Mr. Thomas Fennell a gushing note cf thanks for his beautiful 
flo^^ers. She was naturally polite and it was, besides, a principle 
with her to answer all fan letters. That was how she kept in touch 
with her public. Having addressed the envelope she threw the 
card in the wastepaper basket and was ready to slip into her first' 
act dress. The call-boy came round knocking at the dressing-room 
doors. 

“Beginn^r.> please.” 

Those words, th^^ugh heaven only knew how often she had 
heard them, still gave htr a thrill. They braced her like a tonic. 
Life acquired significance. She was about to step from the world 
of make-believe into t’ e world of reality’. 


CHAPTER XI 

Next day Julia had luncheon with Charles Tamerley. His father, 
the Marquess of Dennorant, had married an heiress and he had 
inherited a considerable fortune. Julia often went to the luncheon 
parties he was fond of giving at his house in Hill Street. At the 
bottom of her heart she had a profound contempt for the great 
ladies and the noble lords she met there, because she was a working 
woman and an artist, but she knew the connection was useful. It 
enabled them to have first nights at the Siddons which the papers 
described as brilliant, and when she was photographed at week- 
end parties among a number of aristocratic persons, she knew that 
it was good publicity. There were one or two leading ladies, 
younger than she, who did not like her any better because she 
called at least two duchesses by their first names. This caused her 
no regret. JuMa was not g brilliant conversationalist, but her eyes 
were s6 briflht. her manner so intdfiisent. that once she had learnt 
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the language of society she passed for a very amusing woman. She 
had a great gift of mimicry, which ordinarily she kept in check 
thinking it was bad for her acting, but in these circles she turned it 
to good account and by means of it acquired the reputation of a 
wit. She was pleased that they liked her, these smart, idle women, 
but she laughed at them up her sleeve because they were dazzled 
by her glamour. She wondered what they would think if they 
really knew how unromantic the life of a successful actress was, 
the hard work it entailed, the constant care one had to take of 
oneself and the regular, monotonous habits which were essential. 
But she good-naturedly offered them advice on make-up and let 
them copy her clothes. She was always beautifully dressed. Even 
Michael, fondly thinking she got her clothes for notliing, did not 
know how much she really spent on them. 

Morally she had the best of both worlds. Everyone knew that 
her marriage with Michael was exemplary. She was a pattern of 
conjugal fidelity. At the same time many people in that particular 
set were convmced that she was Charles Tamerley’s mistress. It 
was an affair that was supposed to have been going on so long that 
it had acquired respectability, and tolerant hostesses when they 
were asked to the same house for a week-end gave them adjommg 
rooms. This belief had been started by Lady Charles, from whom 
Charles Tamerley had been long separated, and In point of fact 
there was not a word of truth in it. T^e only foundation for it was 
that Charles had been madly in love with her for twenty years, and 
^it was certainly on Julia’s account that the Tamerleys, who had 
J never got on very w^ell, agreed to separate. It was mdeed Lady 
Charles who had first brought Julia and Charles together. They 
happened, all three, to be lunching at Dolly de Vnes’ when Julia, 
a young actress, had made her first great success m London. It 
was a large party and she was being made much of. Lady Charles, 
a woman of over thirty then, who had the reputation of being a 
beauty, though except for her eyes she had not a good feature but 
by a sort of brazen audacity managed to produce an elective 
appearance, leant across the table with a gracious smile. 

“Oh, Miss Lambert, I think I used to know your father in 
Jersey. He was a doctor, wasn’t he? He used to come to our house 
quite often.” 

Julia felt a slight sickness in the pit of her stomach; she remem' 
bered now who Lady Charles was before she married, and she 
saw the trap that was being set for her. She gave a rippling laugh. 
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‘‘Not at all/’ she 'answered. “He was a vet. He used to go to 
your house to deliver the bitches. The house was full of them.” 

Lady Charles for a moment did not quite know what to say. 

“My mother was very fond of dogs/’ she answered. 

Julia was glad that Michael was not there. Poor lamb, he would 
have been terribly mortified. He always referred to her father as 
Dr. Lambert, pronouncing it as though it were a French name, and 
when soon after the war he died and her mother went to live with 
her widowed sister at St. Malo he began to speak of her as Madame 
de Lambert. At the beginning of her career Julia had been 
somewhat sensitive on the point, but when once she was established 
as a great actress she changed her mind. She was inclined, 
especially among the great, to insist on the fact that her father had 
been a vet. She could not quite have explained why, but she felt 
that by so doing she put them in their place. 

But Charles Tamerley knew that his wife had deliberately tried 
to humiliate the young woman and, angered, went out of his way 
to be nice to her. He asked her if he might be allowed to call and 
brought her some beautiful flowers. 

He was then a man of nearly forty, with a small head on an 
elegant body, not very izood^looking but of distinguished appear 
ance. He looked ver>^ w elhbred, which indeed he was, and he had 
exquisite manners. He was an amateur of the arts. He bought 
modern pictures and collected old furniture. He was a lover of 
music and exceedingly well read. At first it amused him to go to 
the tiny flat off the Buckingham Palace Road in w’hich these two 
young actors lived. He saw that they ere poor and it excited him 
to get into touch with \^ hat he fondly thought was Bohemia. He 
came several times and he thought it quite an adventure when they 
asked him to have a luncheon with them which was cooked and 
served by a scarecrow of a woman whom thev called E\ne. This 
was life. He did not pay much atr<^ntion to Michael, who seemed 
to him, notwithstanding his too obvious beaut>% a somewhat 
ordinary young man, but he was taken by Julia. She had a warmth, 
a force of character, and a bubbling vitality which were outside his 
experience. He went to see her act several times and compared her 
performance with his recollections of the great foreign actresses. 
It seemed to him that she had in her something quite indi\idual. 
Her magnetism was incontestable. It gave him quite a thrill to 
realise on a sudden that she had genius. 

“Another SiddonupilKl^ps* A greater Ellen Terry.” 
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In those days Julia did not think it necessi^ to go to bed in the 
afternoons, she was as strong as a horse and never tired, so he used 
often to take her for walks in the Park. She felt that he wanted her 
to be a child of nature. That suited her very well. It was no effort 
for her to be ingenuoiis, frank and girlishly dehghted with every' 
thing. He look her to the National Gallery, and the Tate, and die 
British Museum, and she really enjoyed it almost as much as she 
said. He liked to impart information and she was glad to receive 
it. She had a retentive memory and learnt a great deal from him. 
If later she was able to talk about Proust and C6zanne with the 
best of them, so that you were surprised and pleased to find so 
much culture in an actress, it was to him she owed it. She knew 
that he had fallen in love with her some time before he knew it 
himself. She foimd it rather comic. From her standpoint he was a 
middle'aged man, and she thought of him as a nice old thing. She 
was madly in love with Michael. When Charles realised that he 
loved her his manner changed a little, he seemed struck with 
shyness and when they were together was often silent. 

“Poor Iamb,” she said to herself, “he’s such a hell of a gentlo* 
man he doesn’t know what to do about it.” 

But she had already prepared her course of conduct for the 
declaration which she felt he would sooner or later bring himself 
to make. One thing she was gomg to make qmte clear to him. She 
wasn’t going to let him thmk that because he was a lord and she 
was an actress he had only to beckon and she would hop into bed 
with him. If he tried that sort of thing she’d play the outraged 
heroine on him, with the outflung arm and the index extended in 
the same line, as Jane Taitbout had taught her to make the gesture, 
pointed at the door. On the other hand if he was shattered and 
tongue'tied, she’d be all tremulous herself, sobs in the voice and 
all that, and she’d say it had never dawned on her that he felt like 
that about her, and no, no, it would break Michael's heart. 
They’d have a good cry together and then everything would be all 
tisht* With his beautiful manners she could count upon him not 
nuJdng a nuisance of himself when she had once got it into his 
head that diere was nothing doing. 

But when it happened it did not turn out in the least as she had 
expected. Charles Tamerley and Julia had be«t for a walk in St. 
James’s Park, they had looked at the pdlicans, and, the scene 
sv^esdn^ it, they had discussed the possibility of her playing 
Millamant on a Sunday evening. TheyjH|||t^H|ick to Julia’s flat to 
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have a cup of tea. Th€y shared a crumpet. Then Charles j?ot up to 
go. He took a miniature out of his pocket and gave it to her. 

*‘It’s a portrait of Clairon. She was an eighteenth^century 
actress and she had many of your gifts.” 

Julia looked at the pretty, clever face, with the powdered hair, 
and wondered whether the stones that framed the little picture 
were diamonds or only paste. 

, “Oh, Charles, how can >ou! You are sweet.” 

“I thought you might like it. It^s by way of being a parting 
pre^nt.” 

“Are you going away?” 

She was surprised, for he had said nothing about it. He looked 
at her with a faint smile. 

“No. But Tm not going to see you any more.” 

“Why?” 

“1 think you know just as well as I do.” 

Then Julid di-i a disgraceful thing. She sat down and for a 
minute looked silentl/ at tlie miniature. Timmg it perfectly, she 
raised her eyes till they met Charles’s. She could cry almost at 
will, it was one of her most telling accomplishments, and now 
without a sound, wii.iuut a sob, the tears poured down her 
cheeks. With her mouth slightly open, with the look in her eyes 
of a child that has been deeply hurt and does not know why, the 
eflFect was unbearably pathetic. His face was crossed bv a uvinge of 
agony. When he spoke bis voice was hoarse with emotion. 

“You’re in love with Michael, aren’t you?” 

She gave a little nod. She tightened her lips as though she were 
trying to control herself, but the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“There’s no chance for me at all?” He waited for some answer 
from her, but she gave none, she raised her hand to her mouth and 
seemed to bite a nail, and still she stared at him with those 
streaming eyes. “Don’t you know wnat torture it is to go on 
seeing you? D’you want me to go on seeing you?” 

A|^ she gave a little nod. 

“Clara’s making me scenes about you. She’s found out I’m in 
love wdth you. It’s only common sense that we shouldn’t see one 
another any more.” 

This time Julia slightly shook her head. She gave a sob. She 
leant back in the chair and turned her head aside. Her whole body 
seemed to express the hopelessness of her grief. Flesh and 
blood coiddn’t staj^ U. Qbarles stepped forward and sinking 
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to his knees took diat broken woebegoile body in his arms. 

“For God’s sake don’t look so unhappy. I can’t bear it. Oh, 
Julia, Julia, I love you so much, I can’t make you so miserable, 
ril accept anything. I’ll make no demands on you.” 

She turned her tear-stained face to him (“God, what a sight I 
must look ijow”) and gave him her lips. He kissed her tenderly. 
It was the first time he had ever kissed her. 

“I don’t want to lose you,” she muttered huskily. 

“Darling, darling!” 

“It’ll be just as it was before?” 

“Just.” 

She gave a deep sigh of contentment and for a minute or two rested 
in his arms. When he went away she got up and looked in the glass. 

“You rotten bitch,” she said to herself. 

But she giggled as though she were not in the least ashamed and 
then went into the bathroom to wash her face and eyes. She felt 
wonderfully exhilarated. She heard Michael come in and called 
out to him. 

“Michael, look at that miniature Charles has just given me. 
It’s on the chimney-piece. Are those diamonds or paste?” 

Julia was somewhat ncrv'ous when Lady Charles left her 
husband. She threatened to bring proceedings for divorce, and 
Julia did not at all like the idea of appearing as intervener. For 
two or three weeks she w^as very jittery. She decided to say 
nothing to Michael till it w^as necessary, and she w’as glad she had 
not, for in due course it appeared that the threats had been made 
only to extract more substantial alimony from the innocent 
husband. Julia managed Charles with wonderful skill. It was 
understood between them that her great love for Michael made 
any close relation betw'een them out of the question, but so far asi 
die rest w^as concerned he w^as everything to her, her friend, her^ 
adviser, her confidant, the man she could rely on in any emergency 
to go to for comfort in any disappointment. It was a little more 
difficult when Charles, with his fine sensitiveness, saw that she was 
no longer in love with Michael. Then Julia had to exercise a great 
deal of tact. It was not that she had any scruples about being hi - 
mistress; if he had been an actor who loved her so much and had 
loved her so long she would not have minded popping into bed 
with him out of sheer good nature; but she just did not fancy him. 
She was very fond of him, but he was so elegant, so well<*’bred, so 
cultured, she could not think of him as a lover. It would be like 
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going to bed with an objet d'art. And his love of art filled her with a 
faint derision; after all she was a creator, when all was said and 
done he was only the public. He wished her to elope with him. 
They would buy a villa at Sorrento on the bay of Naples, with a 
large garden, and they would have a schooner so that they could 
spend long days on the beautiful wine-coloured sea. Love and 
beauty and art; the world well lost. 

*‘The damned fool,” she thought. ”As if I’d give up my career 
to bury myself in some hole in Italy!” 

^e persuaded him that she had a auty to Michael, and then 
there was the baby; she couldn’t let him grow up with the burden 
on his young life that his mother was a bad woman. Orange trees 
or no orange trees, she would never have a moment’s peace in that 
beautiful Italian villa if she was tortured by the thought of 
Michael’s unliappiness and her baby being looked after by 
strangers. One couldn’t only think of oneself, could one? One 
had to thiiik others too. She was very sweet and womanly. 
She sometimes asked Charles w’hy he did not arrange a divorce 
with his wife and marr\’ some nice woman. She could not bear the 
thought of his wasting his life over her. He told her that she was 
the only woman he h J ever loved and that he must go on loving 
her till the end. 

”It seems so sad,” said Julia. 

All the same she kept her eyes open, and if she noticed that any 
woman had predator^' intentions on Charles she took care to queer 
her pitch. She did not hesitate if the danger seemed to warrant it 
to show herself extremely jealous. It had been long agreed, with 
all the delicacy that might be expected from his good-breeding and 
Julia’s good heart, in no definite words, but with guarded hints and 
remote allusiveness, that if an^^thing happened to Michael, Lady 
Charles should somehow or other be disposed of and they would 
then marry. But Michael had perfect health. 

On this occasion Julia had muv^h enjoyed lunching at Hill Street. 
The party had been ver^^ grand. Julia had never encouraged 
Charles to entertain any of the actors or authors he sometimes 
came across, and she was the only person there who had ever had 
to earn a living. She had sat between an old, fat, bald and 
loquacious cabinet minister who took a great deal of trouble to 
entertain her, and a young Duke of Vi’estreys wdio looked like a 
stable-boy and who flattered himself that he know French slang 
better than a Frenchman. When he discovered that Julia spoke 
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French he insisted on conversing with her in that language. After 
luncheon she was persuaded to recite a tirade from Phidre as it was 
done at the Com6die Fran^aise and the same tirade as an English 
student at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art would deliver it. 
She made the company laugh very much and came away ftom the 
party flushed with success. It was a fine bright day and she made 
up her mu\d to walk from Hill Street to Stanhope Place. A good 
many people recognised her as she threaded her way through the 
crowd in Oxford Street, and though she looked straight ahead of 
her she was conscious of their glances. 

''What a hell of a nuisance it is that one can’t go anywhere 
without people stanng at one.” 

She slackened her pace a little. It certainly was a beautiful day. 

She let herself into her house with a latch'key and as she got in 
heard the telephone nnging. Without thmkmg she took up the 
receiver. 

“Yes?” 

She generally disguised her voice when she answered, but for 
Emce forgot to. 

“Miss Lambert?” 

“I don’t know if Miss Lambert’s in. Who is it, please?” she 
naked, assummg quickly a Cockney accent. 

The monosyllable had betrayed her. A chuckle travelled over 
Gbe wire. 

“I only wanted to thank you for writing to me. You know, you 
needn’t have troubled. It was so nice of you to ask me to lunch, I 
Diought I’d hke to send you a few flowers.” 

The sound of his voice and the words told her who it was. It 
vms the blushmg young man whose name she did not know. 
Even now, though she had looked at his card, she could not 
Ifemember it. The only thing that had struck her was diat he hved 
bil Tavistock Square. 

“It was very sweet of you,” she answered, in her own voice, 
suppose you wouldn’t come to tea with me one day, would 
you?” 

The netve of it! She wouldn’t go to tea with a duchess; he was 
treating ner like a chorus girl. It was rather funny when you came 
to tU^Jof it. 

“I jimi’t know why not.” 

you, really?” his voice sounded eager. He had a ^easaht 
vi^lce. “Wtien?” 
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She did not feel at all like going to bed that afternoon, 

^ToKiay/' 

'‘O.K. ril get away from the office. Half-past four? 138, 
Tavistock Square.” 

It was nice of him to have suggested that. He might so easily 
have mentioned some fashionable place where people would stare 
at her. It proved that he didn’t just want to be seen with her. 

She took a taxi to Tavistock Square. She was pleased with 
herself. She was doing a good action. It would be wonderful for 
him in after years to be able to tell his wife and children that Julia 
[Sbmbert had been to tea with him when he was just a little in- 
significant clerk in an accountant’s office. And she had been so 
simple and so natural. No one, to bear her prattling away, would 
have guessed that she was the greatest actress in England. And if^4 
they didn’t believe him he’d have her photograph to prove it^ 
signed “Yours sincerely.” He’d laugh and say tliat of course if he'’*- 
hadn’t been s\ich a kid he’d never have had the cheek to ask her. >. 

When she amved at the house and had paid off the taxi she 
suddenly remembered that she did not know his name and when 
the maid answered the door would not know whom to ask for# ’ » 
But on looking for the bell she noticed that theie were eight of 
diem, four rows ot two, and by the side of each was a card or a 
name written in ink on a piece of paper. It was an old house thl|b'"’ ^ 
had been divided up into flats. She began looking, rather hope* 
lessly, at the names \\ ondering whether one of them would recajl 
something, when the aoor opened and he stood before her. ** 

“I saw you drive up and I ran down. I’m afraid I’m on the third 
floor. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Of course not.” 

She climbed the uncarpeted stairs. She was a trifle out of 
breath when she came to the third landing. He had skipped up 
eagerly, kke a young goat, she tliought, and she had not liked to 
suggest that she would prefer to go more leisurely. The room into 
which he led her was fairly large, but dingilv furnished. On the 
table was a plate of cakes and two cups, a sugar-basin and a milk- 
jug. The crockery was of the uheapest sort. 

“Take a pew,” he said. “The water’s just on the boil. rU only 
be a minute. I’ve got a gas-ring in the bathroom.” 

IHe jyt her and she looked about. 

' ^'Toor lamb, he must be as poor as a church mouse.” 

Tbe room remindied her very much of some of the lodgings she 
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had lived in when she was first on the stage. She noticed the 
pathetic attempts he had made to conceal the fact that it was a 
bedroom as well as a sitting-room. The divan against the wall was 
evidently his bed at night. The years slipped away from her in 
fancy and she felt strangely young again, '^^at fun they had had 
in rooms very like that and how they had enjoyed the fantastic 
meals they'had had, things in paper bags and eggs and bacon fried 
on the gas-ring! He came in with the tea in a brown pot. She ate a 
square sponge-cake with pink icing on it. That was a thing she had 
not done for years. The Ceylon tea, very strong, with milk and 
sugar in it, took her back to days she thought she had forgotten. 
She saw herself as a young, obscure, struggling actress. It was 
rather delicious. It needed a gesture, but she could only think of 
pne: she took off her hat and gave her head a shake. 

I They talked. He seemed shy, much shyer than he had seemed 
over the telephone; well, that was not to be wondered at, now she 
was there he must be rather overcome, and she set herself to put 
him at his ease. He told her that his parents lived at Highgate, his 
jhther was a solicitor, and he had lived there too, but he wanted 
bo be his own master and now in the last year of his articles he had 
^>roken away and taken this tiny fiat. He was working for his final 
i^nmination. They talked of the theatre. He had seen her in 
every play she had acted in since he was twelve years old. He told 
Ifier that once when he was fourteen he had stood outside the stage 
door after a matmee and when she came out had asked her to sign 
ha: name in his autograph-book. He was sweet, with his blue eyes 

S id pale brown hair. It was a pity he plastered it down like that. 

e had a white skin and rather a high colour; she wondered if he 
was consumptive. Although his clothes were cheap he wore them 
well — she liked that — and he looked incredibly clean. 

She asked him why he had chosen Tavistock Square. It was 
central, he explained, and he liked the trees. It was quite nice 
when you looked out of the window. She got up to look, that 
would be a good way to make a move, then she would put on her 
hat and say good-bye to him. 

“Yes, it is rather charming, isn’t it. It’s so London; it gives one a 
sort of jolly feeling.” 

She turned to him, standing by her side, as she said this. He put 
his atm round her waist and kissed her full on the lips. No woiq||| 
was ever more surprised in her life. She was so taken aback duR 
she never thought of doing anything. Hi s.ljp s were soft and there 
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was a perfume of youth about him which was really rather 
delightful. But what he was doing was preposterous. He was 
forcing her lips apart with the tip of his tongue and now he had 
both arms round her. She did not feel angry, she did not feel 
inclined to laugh, she did not know what she felt. And now she 
had a notion that he w^as gently drawing her along, his lips still 
pressing hers, she felt quite distinctly the glow of his body, it was 
as though there was a furnace inside him, it was really remarkable; 
and then she found herself laid on the divan and he was beside her, 
kissing her mouth and her neck and her cheeks and her eyes. Julia 
fijt a strange pang in her heart. She took his head in her hands and 
kissed his lips. 

A few minutes later she was standing at the chimney-piece, in 
front of the looking-glass, making herself tidy. 

“Look at my hair.” 

He handed her a comb and she ran it through. Then she put on 
her hat. He was standing just behind her, and over her shoulder 
she saw lu* taCv* with tliosc eager blue eye'* and a faint smile in 
them. 

“And I thought you were such a shy young man,” she said to his 

reflection. 

He chuckled. 

“When am I going to see vou again?” 

“Do you want to see me again?” 

“Rather.” 

She thought rapidi . It was too absurd, of course she had 
no intention of seeinc him again, it ' as stupid of her to have 
let him behave like that, but it was just as well to temporise. He 
might be tiresome if she told him that the incident would have no 
sequel. 

“I’ll ring up one of these days.” 

“Swear.” 

“On my honour.” 

“Don’t be too long.” 

He insisted on coming downstairs with her and putting her into 
a cab. She had wanted to go down alone, so that she could have a 
look at the cards attached to tlie bells on the lintel. 

“Damn it all, I ought at least to know his name.” 

’^t he gave her no chance. When the taxi drove off she sank 
ysi^ont comer of it and gurgled with laughter. 

"Raped, my dear. Practically raped. At my time of life. And 
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without so much as a by your leave. Treated me like a tart. 
EighteendKentury comedy, that’s what it is. I mi^t have been a 
waiting'inaid. In a hoop, with those funny pufFy things — ^what the 
devil are they called? — ^that they wore to emphasise their hips, an 
apron and a scarf roimd me neck.” Then with vague memories of 
Farquhar and Goldsmith she invented the dialogue. “La, sir, ’tis 
shame to take advantage of a poor country girl. What would Mrs. 
Abigail, her ladyship’s woman, say an she knew her ladyship’s 
brother had ravished me of the most precious treasure a young 
womian in my station of hfe can possess, videlicet her innocence. 
Fie, o fie, sir.” 

When Julia got home the masseuse was already waiting for her. 
Miss Phillips and Evie were having a chat. 

“Wherever ’ave you been, Miss Lambert?” said Evie. “An’ 
trhat about your rest, I should like to know.” 

“Damn my rest.” 

Julia tore ofi her clothes, and fiung them widi ample gestures all 
over the room. Then, stark naked, she skipped on to the bed, 
stood up on it for a moment, like Venus rising from the waves, and 
men throwing herself down stretched herself out. 

!. “What’s the idea?” said Evie. 

“I feel good.” 

“Well, if I behaved like that people’d say I’d been drinldn’.” 

Miss Phillips began to massage her feet. She rubbed gently, to 
test and not to tire her. 

“When you came in just now, like a whirlwind,” she said, “I 
dtoug^t you looked twenty years younger. Your eyes were 
shining something wonderful.” 

“OK keep that for Mr. Gosselyn, Miss Phillips.” And then as 
hn afterthought, “I feel like a two-year-old.” 

And it was the same at the theatre later on. Archie Dexter, who 
atas her leading man, came into her dressing-room to speak abou^ 
something. She had just finished making-up. He was startled. 

“HuUoa, Julia, what’s the matter with you to-night? Gosh, you 
look swell. Why, you don’t look a day more than twenty-five.” 

“With a son of sixteen it’s no good pretending I’m so terribly 
young any more. I’m forty and I don’t care who Imows it.” 

“What have you done to your eyes? I’ve never seen them sUne 
like diat before.” 

She felt in tremendous form. They had been playing the pl4||i 
was called The Powder Puff, for a good many weel^, but to<n^t 
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Julia played it as though it were the first time. Her per^^^^- 

was brilliant. She got laughs that she had never got eyelids 

always^had magnetism, but on this occasion it seemer^^ sttn. 

the house in a great radiance. Michael happened 

the last two acts from the comer of a box and 

into her dressing-room. .eminded me of. 

‘‘D’you know the prompter says we played^® ^ Louvre, 
to-night, they laughed so much.” . 

“Seven curtain calls. I thought the public^ beard chiefly, 
night.” ® faintly violet and 

^Well, you’ve only got to blame yourself, quite a 

one in the world who could have given the perr“^^ thirty. She 
to-night.” 'as not very well 

“To tell you the truth I was enjoying myself. might have 

What have we got for supper?” though rather 

“Tripe and onions.” coffee 

“Oh, hov/ ^ivme!” She flung her arms roui „ 

kissed him. “I adore tripe and onions. Oh, 
you love me, if you’ve got any spark of tendem’^^^^ 

heart of yours, let me ha\ e a bottle of beer.’’ 

“Julia!” ething. It was 

“Just this once. It’s not often I ask you to d^ crown on i^ 

been dressed 

“Oh well, after the performance ^ou gave to-nig^^^' 
can’t say no, but, by God, I’ll see that Miss Phillips pn , , , 

to-morrow.” } know who 

for you? 


CHAPTER XII 

When Julia got to bed and slipped her Teet down to the , , j 

tier hot-water bottle, she took a h-ppy look at her roomi'® 
and Nattier-blue, with the gold cherubs of her dressing-®^ 
sighed with satisfaction. She thought how very Ma.®®®*‘“® 
Pompadour it was. She put out me light but she did not ’ 
sle^iy. She would have liked really to go to Quag’s and ^.'^n^ment 
botte dance with Michael, to dance with Louis XV or Li® 
Sharia or Alfred de Mui|set. Clairon and the Bal de I’Op^P^^^® 
vflPInbeted the miniatote Charles had once given her. That 
h^ she felt to-night. Su^ in adventure had not happened to her 
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without i The j^st was eight years before. That was an ^isode 
Ei^teenth>vig^t to have been thoroughly ashamed of; gpo^ess, 
waiting'mald..he’d been afterwards, but she had in poindOf fact 
devil ate they u to think of it since without a chuckle, 
apron and a scan an accident too. She had been acting for a long 
Farquhar and Golu j she badly needed one. The play she was in 
shame to take advantct and they were about to start rehearsing a 
Abigail, her ladyshihael got the chance of letting the theatre to a 
brother had ravishcr six weeks. It seemed a good opportunity for 
woman in my static Dolly had rented a house at Cannes for the 
Fie, o fie, sir.” ould stay with her. It was just before Easter 
When Julia got and the trains south were so crowded that she 
Miss Phillips and I to get a sleeper, but at a travel agency they had 
“Wherever ’av quite all right and there would be one waiting 
tvhat about your ation in Paris. To her consternation she found 
“Damn my res Pans that nothing seemed to be known about her, 
Julia tore off httain told her that every sleeper was engaged. The 
over the room, that someone should not turn up at the last 
Stood up on it fc£id not like the idea of sitting up all night in the 
shen throwing lvst.<;lass carriage, and went in to dinner with a 
“What’s the d. She was given a table for two, and soon a man 
“I feel good.’down opposite her. She paid no attention to him. 
“Well, if I bghef Jg train came along and told her that he was 
Miss Phillipit he could do nothing for her. She made a useless 
St and not t^ the official had gone, the man at her table addressed 
“When yo- he spoke fluent, idiomatic French, she recognised by 


yo^at he was not a Frenchman. 


She told him in answer 


di ining som< enquiry the whole story and gave him her opinion of 
“Oh, keehgency, the railway company, and the general m 
sax afterthotf the human race. He was very sympathetic. He told 
And it Wigf dinner he would go along the train and see for him 
was her leatgthing could not be arranged. One never knew wha 
something, gQQductors could not manage for a tip. 

**HulloS[iply tired out,” she said. “I’d willingly gjve five hundred 
look a sleeper.” 

“WitBjuvgtsation thus started, he told her that he was an attache 
young am3j;dsh Embassy in Paris and was going down to Cannes for 
“WMjhough she Iwd been talking to him for a quarter qf an 
had not troubled to notice wffiat he was like. jtSas 
o^erved npw that he had a beard, a black curly beard and a iHBlt 
curly moustache, but the beard grew i:ather oddly on his nee; 
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there were two bare patches under the comers of his mouth. It 
gave him a curious look. With his black hair, drooping eyelids 
and rather long nose, he reminded her of someone she had seen. 
Suddenly she remembered, and it was such a surprise that she 
blurted out: 

‘‘D’you know, I couldn’t think who you reminded me of. 
You’re strangely like Titian’s portrait of Francis I in the Louvre.” 

“With his little pig’s eyes?” 

“No, not them, yours are large, I think it’s the beard chiefly.” 

She glanced at the skin under his eyes; it was faintly violet and 
un^inkled. Notwithstanding the ageing beard he was quite a 
young man; he could not have been more than thirt>^ She 
wondered if he was a Spanish Grandee. He was not very well 
dressed, but then foreigners often weren’t; his clothes might have 
cost a lot even if they were badly cut, and his tie, though rather 
loud, she recognised as a Charvet. When they came to the coffee 
he asked her whether he might offer her a liqueur. 

“That’s very kind of you. Perhaps it’ll make me sleep better.” 

He offered her a cigarette. His cigarette-case \\ as silver — that put 
her off a little, but when he closed it she saw that in the corner was 
a small crown in gold He must be a count or sometliing. It was 
rather chic, having a siKcr cigarette-case w^ith a gold crown on it. 
Pity he had to wear those modern clothes! If he’d been dressed' 
like Francis I he w^oulJ reallv look very distinguished. She set 
herself to be as gracious as she knew how. 

“I think I should tell vou,” he said presently, “that I know who 
you are. And may I add that I have a great .idmiration for you?” 

She gave him a lingering look of her splendid eyes. 

“You’ve seen me act?” 

“Yes, I was in London last montli.” 

“An interesting little play, wasn’t it?” 

“Only because you made it so.” 

When the man came round to collect the money she had to 
insist on paying her own bill. Tlie Spaniard accompanied her to 
the carriage and then said he would go along the train to see if he 
could find a sleeper for her. He came hack in a quarter of an hour 
with a conductor and told her that he had got her a compartment 
an<M she would give the conductor her tilings he would take her to 
it. JBie was delighted. He threw, down his hat on the seat she 
«¥iMKd and she followed him along the corridor. W'^hen they 
mn/ked the compartment he told die conductor to take die 
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portmanteau and the dispatch-case that were in the rack to the 
carnage madame had just left. 

“But it’s not your own compartment you’re giving up to me?’’ 
cried Julia. 

“It’s the only one on the tram.’’ 

“Oh, but I won’t hear of it.’’ 

“AIIe?:,’’\he Spamard said to the conductor. 

“No, no.’’ 

The conductor, on a nod from the stranger, took the luggage 
away. 

“I don’t matter. I can sleep anywhere, but I shouldn’t sleep a 
wink if I thought that such a great artist was obliged to spend the 
ni^t in a stuffy carnage with three other people.” 

Julia continued to protest, but not too much. It was tembly 
tweet of him. She didn't know how to thank him. He would not 
even let her pay for the sleeper. He begged her, almost with tears 
in his eyes, to let him have the great privilege of making her that 
trifling present. She had with her only a dressing-bag, in which 
were her face creams, her night-dress and her toilet things, and this 
lie put on the table for her. All he asked was that he might be 
Bowed to sit with her and smoke a cigarette or tu o till she wanted 
SCO go to bed. She could hardl> refuse him that. The bed was 
sipeady made up and they sat down on it. In a few mmutes the 
itonductor came back w ith a bottle of champagne and a couple of 
l^ses. It w'as an odd little adventure and Julia was enjo> mg it. It 
y/ns wonderfully polite of him, all that, ah, those foreigners, they 
Icnew how to treat a great actress. Of course that was the sort of 
filing that happened to Bernhardt every day. And Siddons, when 
l|he went into a drawing-room everyone stood up as though she 
were royalty. He complimented her on her beautiful French. 
Gk>m in Jersey and educated in France? Ah, that explamed it. But 
why hadn’t she chosen to act m French rather than in Enghsh 
She would have as great a reputation as Duse if she had. She 
reminded him of Duse, the same magnificent eyes and the pale 
skin, and m her acting the same emotion and the wonderful 
naturalness. 

They half fimshed the bottle of champagne and Julia realiised 
that it was very late. 

really thmk I ought to go to bed now.” 

**ril leave you.” ^ 

He got up and kissed her hand. he was gone Julia bdIKB 
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the door and iindressed. Putting out all the lights except the one 
just behind her head she began to read. Presently there was a 
knock at the door. 

‘Tes?’’ 

*Tm sorry to disturb you. I left my toothbrush in the lavabo. 
May I get it?” 

‘‘Pm in bed.” 

“I can’t go to sleep unless I brush my teeth.” 

(‘‘Oh well, he’s clean anyway.”) 

^ith a little shrug of her shouldeis Julia slipped her hand to 
the'*door and drew back the bolt. It would be stupid in the 
circumstances to be prudish. He came m, went into tlie lavatory 
and in a moment came out, brandishing a toothbrush. She had ' 
noticed it when she brushed her own teeth, but thought it belonged 
to the person who had the compartment next door. At that penod , 
adjoining compartments shared a lavatory. The Spaniard seemed 
to catch sig^.t cf die bottle. 

‘‘I’m so thirstyi do you mind if I hav c a glass or champagne?” 

Julia was silent for a ftaction of a second. It was his champagne 
and his compartment. Oh, wlU, in for a penn> , in for a pound. 

“Of course not,” 

He poured himself out a glass, lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
edge of her bed. She moved a little to give him more room. He 
accepted the situation as perfectl> natural. * 

“You couldn’t possibly have slept in that carriage,” he said* 
“There’s a man there who’s a hea\y bieather. I’d almost rather 
he snored. If he snored one could wake lum.” 

' “I’m so sorry.” 

“Oh, It doesn’t matter. If the worst comes to tlie worst I’ll 
curl up in the corridor outside your door.” 

“He can hardly expect me to ask him to come and sleep in 
here,” Julia said to herself. “Pm begiuiing to think tins was all a 
put-up job. Nothing doing, lad.” And then aloud: 
“Romantic, of course, but uncomtortable.” 

“You’re a tembly attractive w oman.” 

She was just as glad that her night-dress was pretty and that she 
had put no cream on her face. She had in point of fact not 
troiHed to take oflF her make-up. Her lips were brightly scarlet, 
andkaiith the reading li ght behind her she well knew that she did 
^iflBbok her worst. But atxswered ironically: 

K you think that because you’ve given up your compartment 
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to me I’m going to let you sleep with me, you’re mistaken.” 

“Just as you say, of course. But why not?” 

“I’m not that sort of terribly attractive woman.” 

“What sort of woman are you then?” 

“A faithful wife and a devoted mother.” 

He gave|i little sigh. 

“Very well. Then I’ll say good'night to you.” 

He crushed the stub of his cigarette on the ash-tray and took her 
hand and kissed it. He slowly ran his lips up her arm. It gave 
Julia a funny little sensation. The beard slightly tickled her skin. 
Then he leant over and kissed her lips. His beard had a somewhat 
musty smell, which she found peculiar; she was not sure if it 
revolted or thrilled her. It was odd when she came to think of it, 
she had never been kissed by a man with a beard before. It seemed 
strangely indecent. He snapped out the light* 

He did not leave her till a chink of light through the drawn blind 
warned them that day had broken. Julia was shattered morally and 
physically. 

“I shall look a perfect wreck when we get to Cannes.” 

And what a risk to take! He might have murdered her or stolen 
Ber pearl necklace. She went hot and cold all over as she pictured 
to herself the danger she had incurred. He was going to Cannes 
too. Supposing he claimed acquaintance with her there, how on 
earth was she going to explain him to her friends? She felt sure 
Dolly wouldn’t like him. He might try to blackmail her. And 
what should she do if he wanted to repeat the experience? He was 
passionate, there was no doubt about that; he had asked her where 
^e was staying, and though she had not told him, he could certainly 
find out if he tned; in a place like Cannes, it would be almost 
Impossible not to nm across him. He miglit pester her. If he, 
loved her as much as he said it was inconceivable that he shouK ? 
let her alone, and foreigners were so unreliable, he might make 
frightful scenes. The only comfort was that he was only staying 
over Easter; she would pretend she was tired and tell Dolly that 
she preferred to stay quietly at the villa. 

“How could 1 have been such a fool?” she cried angrily. 

Dolly would be there to meet her at the station, and if h&tva*: 
tactless enough to come up and say good'bye to her she wotdStell 
Dolly that he had given up his compartment to her. There 
harm in tl\at. It was always best to tdS as much of the truth « IPU 
could. But there was quite a crowd of passengers getting 
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Cannes, and Julia got out of the station and into Dolly’s car 
without catching a glimpse of him. 

'‘Fve arranged nothing for to-day,” said Dolly. thought 
you’d be tired and I wanted to have you all to myself just for 
twenty-four hours.” 

Julia gave her arm an affectionate squeeze. 

‘‘That’ll be too wonderful. We’ll just sit about the villa and 
grease our faces and have a good old gossip.” 

But next day Dolly had arranged that they should go out to 
lunqjieon, and tliey were to meet their hosts at one of the bars on 
the Croisette to have cocktails. It was a beautiful day, clear, 
warm and sunny. When they got out of die car Dolly stopped to 
give the chauffeur instnictions about fetching them and Julia 
waited for her. Suddenly her heart gave a great jump, for there 
was the Spaniard walking towards her, \\ ith a woman on one side 
of him clinging to his arm and on die other a little girl whose hand 
he held. She ha< I not time to turn away. At that moment Dolly 
joined her to walk acros : the pavement. The Spaniard came, gave 
her a glance in which there ivas no sign of recognition, he was in 
animated conversation with the woman on his arm, and walked on. 
In a flash Julia underst that he was just as little anxious to ^ee 
her as she was to see him. The woman and the child were 
obviously his wife and daughter whom he had come down to 
Caxmes to spend Easter v\ ith. ^'hal a relief! Now she could enjoy 
herself without fear. Eu^' as she accompanied Dolly to the bar, 
Julia thought how disgusting men were. You simply couldn’t 
trust them for a minute. It was really disgraceful that a man with a 
:harming wife and such a sweet little girl should be willing to pick 
up a woman in the train. You would think they’d have some sense 
of decency. 

But as time passed Julia’s indignation was mitigated, and she had 
often thought of the adventure since with a good deal of pleasure. 
After all it had been fun. Sometimes she allowed her reveries to 
run away with her and she went o\ er in her fancy the incidents of 
that singular night. He had been a most agreeable lover. It would 
be something to look hack on when she was an old woman. It was 
the fctoerd that had made such an impression on her, the odd 
feefini of it on her face and that slightly musty smell which was 
tqpMHve and yet strangely exciting. For years she looked out for 
fttttl'With beards, and she had a feeling that if one of them made 
pn)|i6sals to her she simply wouldn't be able to resist him. But 
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few men wore beards any more, luckily for her because the sight 
made her go a little weak at the knees, and none of those that did 
ever made any advance to her. She would have liked to know 
who the Spaniard was. She saw him a day or two later playmg 
chemm de fer at the Casino and asked two or three people if they 
knew him. Nobody did, and he remamed in her recollection, and 
in her bones, without a name. It wa:, an odd comcidence that she 
didn’t know the name either of the young man who had that 
afternoon behaved in so imexpected a manner. It struck her as 
rather comic. 

“If I only knew beforehand that they were going to take liberties 
with me I’d at least ask for tlieir cards.’’ 

With this thought she fell happdy asleep. 


CHAPThR Xin 

days passed, and one mornmg, while Julia was lying in bed 
irading a play, they rang through from the basement to ask if she 
Muld speak to Mr. Fennell. Ihe name meant nothing to her and 
1^ was about to refuse hen it occurred to her that it might be the 
ypung man of her adventure. Her curiosity mduced her to tell 
diem to connect him. She recognised his voice. 

“You premised to rmg me up,” he said. “I got tired of waiting, 
«0l ’ve rung you up instead.” 

“I’ve been terribly busy the last few days.” 

“When am 1 gomg to see you?” 

“As soon as 1 have a moment to spare.” 

“What about this afternoon?” 

“I’ve got a matinee to-day.” 

“Come to tea after the matm6e.” 

She smiled. (“No, young feller-me-lad, you don’t catch me a 
second time like that.”) 

“I can’t possibly,” she answered. “I always stay in my dressing' 
room and rest till the evenmg performance.” 

“Can’t I come and see you while you’re resting?” 

She hesitated for an instant. Perhaps the best thing wouHR to 
let him come; with Evie poppmg in ttid out and Miss PhilOPBiue 
at seven, there would be no cha^e ^ any nonsense, and it^wnd 
be a good opportunity to tell him, amlahly, because he was tmy > 
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sweet little thing, but firmly, that the incident of the other 
afternoon was to have no sequel. With a few well-chosen words 
she would explain to him that it was quite unreasonable and that 
he must oblige her by erasing the episode from his memory. 

^*A11 right. Come at half-past five and PU give you a cup of 
tea.” 

There was no part of her busy life that she enjoyed more than 
those three hours that she spent in her dressing-room between the 
afternoon and the evening performances. The other members of 
the c^t had gone away; and Evie was there to attend to her wants 
and the door-keeper to guard her privacy. Her dressing-room was 
like the cabin of a ship. The world seemed a long way off, and she 
relished her seclusion. She felt an enchanting freedom. She dozed 
a little, she read a little, or lying on the comfortable sofa she let her 
thoughts wander. She reflected on the part she was playing and 
the favourite parts she had played in the past. She thou^t of 
Roger her son. Jt'leasant reveries sauntered through her mind like 
lovers wandering in a green wood. She was fond of French poetry, 
and sometimes she repeafcJ to herself verses of Verlaine. 

Punctually at half-past five Evie brought her in a card. “Mr. 
Thomas Fennell,” she read. 

“Send him in and bring some tea.” 

She had decided how slie was going to treat him. She would be 
amiable, but distant. She would take a friendly interest in his 
work and ask him about his examination. Then she would talk to 
him about Roger. Roger was seventeen no* ' and in a year would 
be going to Cambridge. She would insinuate the fact that she was^ 
old enough to be his mother. She would act as if there had never 
been anything between them and he would go away, never to see 
her again except across the footlights, half convinced that the 
whole thing had been a figment of his fancy. But when she saw 
him, so slight, with his hectic flush and his Hue eyes, so charmingly 
boyish, she felt a sudden pang. Lvic closed the door behind him. 
She was lying on the sofa and she stretched out her arm to give him 
her hand, the gracious smile of Madame R^camier on her lips, but 
h«%r kg himself on his knees and passionately kissed her mouth. 
ShMud not help herself, she put her arms round his neck, and 
kismwm as passionately. 

my good resolutions. My God, I can’t have fallen in love 
goodness’ sake, sit down. Evie’s coming in w-ith the tea.” 
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“Tell her not to disturb us.” 

“What do you mean?” But what he meant was obvious. Her 
heart began to beat quickly. “It’s ridiculous. 1 can’t. Michael 
might come in.” 

“I want you.” 

“What d’you suppose Evie would think? It’d be idiotic to take 
such a risk. JHo, no, no.” 

There was a knock at the door and Evie came in with the tea. 
Julia gave her instructions to put the table by the side of her sofa 
and a chair for the young man on the other side of the table. She 
kept Evie with unnecessary conversation. She felt him looking at 
her. His eyes moved quickly, following her gestures and the 
expression of her face; she avoided them, but she felt their anxiety 
and the eagerness of his desire. She was troubled. It seemed to 
her that her voice did not sound quite natural. 

(“What the devil’s the matter with me? God, I can hardly 
breathe.”) 

When Evie reached the door the boy made a gesture that was so 
^tinctive that her sensitiveness rather than her sight cauglit it. 
^e could not but look at him. His face had gone quite pale. 

“Oh, Evie,” she said. “This gentleman wants to talk to me 
fi^ut a play. See that no one disturbs me. I’ll ring when I want 
you.” 

“Very good, miss.” 

Evie went out and closed the door. 


^ (“I’m a fopl. I’m a bloody fool.”) 

' But he had moved the table, and he was on his knees, and 
was in his arms. 



She sent him away a little before Miss Phillips was due, an(\’; 
when he was gone rang for Evie. 

“Play any good?” asked Evie. 

“What play?” 

“The play ’e was talkin’ to you abaht.” 

“He’s clever. Of course he’s young.” 

Evie was looking down at the dressing-table. Julia liked every- 
thing always to be in the same place, and if a pot of grease^ her 
eye-black was not exactly where it should be made a scene. 

“Where’s your comb?” 

He had used it to comb his hair and had carelessly plaoM ic on 
the tea-table. When Evie caught tight of it she stared at tl^ for a 
moment reflectively. 
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“How on earth did it get there?” cried Julia lightly. 

“I was just wondering.” 

It gave Julia a nasty turn. Of course it was madness to do that 
sort of thing in the dressing-room. Why, there wasn’t even a key 
in the lock. Evie kept it. All the same the risk had given it a spice. 
It was fun to think that she could be so crazy. At all events they’d 
made a date now. Tom — she’d asked him what they called him at 
home and he said Thomas, she really couldn’t call him that — ^Tom 
wanted to take her to supper somewhere so that they could dance, 
and it happened that Michael was going up to Cambridge for a 
night ^^to rehearse a series of one-act plays written by under- 
graduates. They would be able to spend hours together. 

“You can get back with the milk,” he’d said. 

“And what about my performance next day?” 

“We can’t bother about that.” 

She had refused to let him fetch her at the theatre, and when she 
got to the restaurant they had chosen he was waiting for her in the 
lobby. His face III up ns he saw lier. 

“It was getting so late, I was afraid you weren’f coming.” 

“I’m sorry, some tiresome people came round after the play and 
I couldn’t get rid of them.” 

But it wasn’t true. had been as excited all the evening as a 
girl going to her first ball. She could not help thinking how absurd 
she was. But when she had taken off her theatrical make-up and 
made up again for supper she could not satisfy herself. She put 
blue on her eyelids and took it off again, she rouged her cheeks, 
rubbed them clean and tried another colour 

“What are you trying to do?” said Evie. 

“I’m trying to look twenty, you fool.” 

“If you try much longer you’ll look your age.” 

She had never seen him in evening clothes before. He shone like 
a new pin. Though he was of no more than average height his 
slimness made him look tall. She was a trifle touched to see that 
for all his airs of the man of the world he was shy with the head- 
waiter when it came to ordering supper. They danced and he did 
not d^ce very well, but she foimd his slight awkw^ardness rather 
chadl^ng. People recognised her, and she was conscious that he 
enjojlM the reflected glory of their glances. A pair of young 
thingmho had been dancing came up to their table to say how- 
do^ ^l ^do to her. When Aey hsid left he asked: 

*^asn’t that Lord and Lady Dennorant?” 
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“Yes. I’ve known George since he was at Eton.” 

He followed them with his eyes. 

“She was Lady Cecily Laweston, wasn’t she?” 

“I’ve forgotten. Was she?” 

It seemed a matter of no interest to her. A few minutes later 
another couple passed them. 

“Look, there’s Lady Lepard.” 

“Who’s she?” 

“Don’t you remember, they had a big patty at their place in 
Che^re a few weeks ago and the Prince of Wales was there. It 
was in the Bystander.” 

Oh, that was how he got all his information. Poor sweet. He 
ad about grand people in the papers and now and then, at a 
aurant or a theatre, saw them in the flesh. Of course it was a 
for him. Romance. If he only knew how dull they v^re 
KraUyl This innocent passion for the persons whose photographs 
appear in the illustrated papers made him seem incredibly naive, 
md she looked at him with tender eyes. 

“Have you ever taken an actress out to supper before?” 

lie blushed scarlet. 

Wever.” 

Rie hated to let him pay the bill, she had an inkling that it was 
liptiDg pretty well his week’s salary, but she knew it would hurt 
pt pride if she offered to pay it herself. She asked casually what 
Ihe time was and instinctively he looked at his wrist. 

“I forgot to put on my watch.” 
gave him a searching look. 

*TOve you pawned it?” 

He reddened again. 

“Mb. I dressed in rather a hurry to-night.” 

She only had to look at his tie to know that he had done no such 
&ing. He was lying to her. She knew that he had pawned his 
watsi^ in order to take her out to supper. A lump came into her 
diroat. She could have taken him in her arms then and there and 
kissed his blue eyes. She adored him. 

“Let’s go,” she said. 

They drove back to his bed-sitting-room in Tavistock Sq 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Next day Julia went to Cartier’s and bought a watch to send to 
Tom Fennell instead of the one he had pawned, and two or three 
weeks later, discovering that it was his birthday, she sent him a 
gold cigarette'Case. 

“D’you know, that’s the one thing I’ve wanted all my life.” 

■ She wondered if there were tears in his eyes. He kissed her 
passionat^y. 

T^en, on one excuse and another, she sent him pearl studs and 
sleeve'links and waistcoat buttons. It thrilled her to make him 
presents. 

“It’s so awful that I can’t give you anythmg in return,” he 
said. 

“Give me the watch you pawned to stand me a supper.” 

It was a little gold watch that could not have cost more than ten 
pounds, but it amused her to wear it now and then. 

It was not till aft^r that nijdit when the> had first supped, 
together that Julia confessed to herself that she had fallen in love 
with Tom. It came to ht rasa shock. But she was exhilarated, 

“I who thought I cou j nev er be in love again. Of course it can’t 
last. But why shouldn’t I get what fun out of it I can?” 

She decided that he must come again to Stanhope Place. It was 
not long before an opportunity presented itself. . 

“You know that young accountant of yours,” she said^ tO 
Michael. “Tom Fennell’s his name. I mer him out at suppec'^SlK^^ 
other night and I’ve asked him to dinner next Sunday. We 
an extra man.” 

“Oh, d’you think he’ll fit in?” 

It was rather a grand party. It was on that account she had asked 
him. She thought it w ould please him to meet some of the people 
he had known only from their pictures. She had realised already 
that he was a bit of a snob. Well, that was all to tlie good; she 

K re him all the smart people he wanted. For Julia was 
aid she knew very well that Tom was not in love with her. 
an affair wdth her flattered his vanity. He was a highly- 
ung man and enjoyed sexual exercise. From hints, from 
lat she had dtamed out of him, she discovered that since 
sventeen he hM bad a great many women. He loved the 
r than the person. He looked upon it as the greatest lark 
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in the world. And she could understand why he had so much 
success. There was something appealing in his slightness — ^his 
body was just skin and bone, that was why his clothes sat on him 
so well — and something charming in his clean freshness. His shy' 
ness and his effrontery combined to make him irresistible. It was 
strangely flattering for a woman to be treated as a little bit of fluff 
that you just tumbled on to a bed. 

“‘'^at he’s got, of course, is sex appeal.” 

She knew that his good looks were due to his youth. He would 
grow wizened as he grew older, dried up and haggard; that 
charming flush on his cheeks would turn mto a purple glow and 
his delicate skin would go lined and sallow; but the feeling that 

S Miat she loved m him would endure so short a time increased her 
^demess. She felt a strange compassion for him. He had the 
spirits of youth, and she lapped them up as a kitten laps up 
Ipflk. But he was not amusing. Though he laughed when Julia 
id a funny thing he never said one himself. She did not mind, 
jie found his dullness restful. She never felt so light'hearted as 
||ihis company, and she could be brilliant enough for two. 

“ J&eople kept on telling Julia that she was looking ten years 
illl^er and that she had never acted better. She knew it was 
raPpimd she knew the reason. But it behoved her to walk warily. 

must keep her head. Charles Tamerley always said that what 
an actress needed was not intelligence, but sensibility, and he 
migjht be right; perhaps she wasn’t clever, but her feelings were 
^aleft and she trusted them. They told her now that she must 
tell Tom that she loved him. She was careful to make it 
plafii to him that she laid no claims •■in ’ im and that he was free to 
& idiatever he liked. She took up the attitude that the whole 
tiling was a bit of nonsense to which neither of them must attach 
{Importance. But she left nothing undone to bind him to her. He 
Jticed parties and she took him to parties. She got Dolly and 
Charles Tamerley to ask him to luncheon. He was fond of 
dancing and she got him cards for balls. For his sake she would go 
to them herself for an hour, and she was conscious of the sati»> 
faction he got out of seeing how much fuss people made 
She knew that he was dazzled by the great, and she introduci|fli|m 
to eminent persons. Fortunately Michael took a fancy 
Michael liked to talk, and Tom was a good listener. He was ti^isver 
at his business. One day Michael said to her: f 

"Smart fellow, Tom. He knows a lot about income tax. I 
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believe he’s shown me a way of saving two or three hundred 
pounds on my next return.” 

Michael, looking for new talent, often took him to the play in 
the evenings, either in London or the suburbs; they would fetch 
Julia after the performance, and the three of them supped together. 
Now and then Michael asked Tom to play golf with him on 
Sundays and then if tliere was no party would bring him home to 
dinner. 

“Nice to have a young fellow like that around,” he said. “It 
keeps one from growing rusty.” 

^om was very pleasant about the house. He would play back- 
gammon with Michael, or patience with Julia, and when they 
turned on the gramophone he was always there to change thk 
records. 

“He’ll be a nice friend for Roger,” said Ivlichael. “Tom’s got 
his head screwed on his shoulders the right way, and he’s a lot 
older than Roger. He ought to have a good influence on him. 
Why don’t you ask him to come and spend his holiday with us?” 

(“Lucky I’m a good actress.”) But it wanted an effort to keep 
the joy out of her voice and to prevent her face from showing the 
exultation that made her heart beat so violently. “That’s not a 
bad idea,” she answered. “I’ll ask him if you like.” 

Their play was running through August, and Michael had taken 
a house at Taplow so that they could spend the height of die 
summer there. Julia was to come up for her performances and 
Michael when business needed it, but she would have the day in 
the country and Stmdays. Tom had ^ fortnight’s holiday} he 
accepted the invitation w ith alacrity. 

But one day Julia noticed tliat he was unusually silent. He 
looked pale and his buoyant spirits had deserted him. She knew 
that something was wrong, but he would not tell her what it was; 
he would only say that he was worried to death. At last she 
forced him to confess that he had got into debt and was being 
dunned by tradesmen. The life into which she had led him had 
Ddade him spend more money than he could afford, and, ashamed 
ofJU)6 cheap clothes at the grand parties to w^hich she took him, 
gone to an expensive tailor and ordered himself new 
sidtS*^ He had backed a horse hoping to make enough money 
to giC square and the horse was beaten. To Julia it was a very 
smw sum that he owed* a hundred and twenty-five pounds, and 
sImI found it absurd that anyone should allow a trifle like that 
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to upset him. She said at once that she would give it to him. 
“Oh, I couldn’t. I couldn’t take money from a woman.’’ 

He went scarlet; the mere thought of it made him ashamed. 
Julia used aU her arts of cajolery. She reasoned, she pretended to 
be afFfonted, she even cried a little, and at last as a great favour he 
consented to borrow the money from her. Next day she sent him 
a letter in Vhich were bank-notes to the value of two hundred 
pounds. He rang her up and told her that she had sent far more 
'' an he wanted. 


“Oh, I know people always lie about their debts,’’ she said with a 
agh. “I’m sure you owe more than you said.’’ 

“I promise you I don’t. You’re the last person I’d lie to.’’ 

Tlien keep the rest for anything that turns up. I hate seeing 
>u pay the bill when we go out to supper. And taxis and all diat 
itt of thing.’’ 

“No, really. It’s so humiliating.’’ 

“"What nonsense! You know I’ve got more money than I know 

t do with. Can you grudge me the happiness it gives me to 
out of a hole?’’ 

twfully kind of you. You don’t know what a relief it is. I 
low how to thank you.’’ 

is voice was troubled. Poor lamb, he w^s so conventional, 
as true, it gave her a thrill she had never known before to 
I money; it excited in her a surprising passion. And she 
ther scheme in her head which during the fortnight Tom 
perld at Taplow she thought she could easily work. Tom’s 
ng-room in Tavistock Square had at first seemed to her 
g in its sordidness, and the humble furniture had touched 
t. But time had robbed it of these moving characteristics. 

■ twice she had met people on the stairs and thought they 
t her strangely. There was a slatternly housekeeper who 
>m’s room and cooked his breakfast, and Julia had a feeling 
knew what was going on and was spying on her. Once the 
loot had been tried while Julia was in the room, and when 
she went out the housekeeper was dusting the banisters. Shega^ 
Julia a sour look. JuHa hated the smell of stale food that J^g 
about the stairs and with her quick eyes she soon discovei|P|bat 
Tom’s room was none too clean. The dingy curtains, 
carpet, the shoddy furniture; it all rather ^gusted her. nm it 
happened that a little while before, Mid^, dways on thtlpiok' 
out for a good investment, had bought 'a block of garagei HitKi 
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Stanhope Place. By letting off those he did not want he found that 
he could get their own for nothing. There were a number of 
rooms over. He divided them into two small flats, one for their 
chauffeur and one which he proposed to let. This was still vacant 
and Julia suggested to Tom that he should take it. It would be 
wonderful. She could slip along and see him for an hour when he 
got back from the office, sometimes she could drop m after the 
theatre and no one would be any the wiser. They would be free 
there. She talked to him of the fun they would have furnishing it; 
she was sure they had lots of tilings in their house that they did not 
watit, and by stormg them he would be doing them a kindness. 
The rest they would buy together. He w as tempted b> the idea of 
having a flat of his own, but it was out of the question, the rent^ 
though small, was beyond his means. Julia knew that. She Ijxew 
also that if she offered to pay it herself he would mdignantly 
refuse. But she had a notion that during that idle, luxunous 
fortnight bv the nver she would be able to overcome his scruples. 
She saw how much the idea tempted him, and she had little doul^ 
that she could devise some means to persuade him that by falling 
m with her proposal he was really doing her a service 

^'People don^t wan^- reasons to do what they’d like to,” she 
reflected. “They warn excuses ' i 

Julia looked forw^arJ to Tom’s visit to Taplow wnth excitement 
It would be lovely to go on the riv er w^ith him in the mornmg and 
m the afternoon sit about the garden w ith him. ith Roger in the 

house she was determined that there should be no nor 
between her and Tom, decency forbade But it would be i 
to spend nearly all day with him. ^ hen she had mating 
could amuse himself w ith Roger 

But things did not turn out at all as she expected. It had : 
occurred to her that Roger and Tom would take a great fancy tb 
one another. There w ere live y ears betw een tliem and she thought, 
or would have if she had thought about it at all, that Tom would 
look upon Roger as a hobbledehoy, quite nice of course, but 
jm you treated as such, who fetched and carried for you and 
you told to go and plav when you did not want to be 
ed with him. Roger was seventeen. He was a nicedooking 
bojV^th reddish hair and blue eyes, but that was the best you 
cofilAwy of him. He had neither his mother’s v-ivacity and 
gh^A ti g expression nor his father’s beauty of feature lulia was 
disappointed in him. As a child when she had been so 
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constantly photographed with him he was lovely. He was rather 
stolid now and he had a serious look. Really when you came to 
examine him his only good features were his teeth and his hair. 
Julia was very fond of him, but she could not but find him a trifle 
dull. When she was alone with him the time hung somewhat 
heavily on her hands. She exhibited a lively interest in the things 
she supposed must interest him, cricket and such like, but he did 
not seem to have much to say about them. She was afraid he was 
not very intelligent. 

“Of course he’s young, “ she said hopefully. “Perhaps he’ll 
improve as he grows older.” 

From the time that he first went to his preparatory school she 
i|^ seen little of him. During the holidays she was always acting 
K night and he went out with his father or with a boy friend, and 
wi Simdays he and his father played golf together. If she hap^ 
imed to be lunching out it often happened that she did not see 
^m for two or three days together except for a few minutes in the 
$|oming when he came to her room. It was a pity he could not 
pWays have remained a sweetly pretty little boy who could play m 
W^room without disturbing her and be photographed, smilmg 
j^j8i||||;the camera, with his arm round her neck. She went down to 
at Eton occasionally and had tea with him. It flattered her 
iDl£rlhere were several photographs of her in his room. She was 


Cdnacious that when she went to Eton it created quite a little 
excitement, and Mr. Brackenbndge, in w hose house he w^as, made 
i point of being very polite to her. When the half ended Michael 
lujkilia had already moved to Taplow and Roger came straight 
ArtJK Julia kissed him emotionally. He was not so much excited 
^ acting home as she had expected him to be. He was rather 
pmuL He seemed suddenly to have grown very sophisticated. 

told Julia at once that he desired to leave Eton at Christmas 
ip thought he had got everything out of it that he could, and he 
mnted to go to \'icnna for a few months and learn German before 
lioing up to Cambridge. Michael had wished him to go into the 
army, but this he had set his face against. He did not yet kndMir 


what he wanted to be. Both Julia and Michael had from the first 
been obsessed by the fear that he would go on the stage, bp(lbr 
this apparently he had no inclination. ^ 

“Anyhow he wouldn’t be any good,” said Julia. 

He 1^ his own life. He went out on the river and lay abo^| the 
garden reading. On his seventeenth birtheky Julia had given njbnn a 
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very smart roadster, and in this he careered about the country at 
breakneck speeds. 

*‘There’s one comfort/’ said Julia. "‘He’s no bother. He seems 
quite capable of amusing himself.” 

On Sundays they had a good many people down for the day, 
actors and actresses, an occasional writer, and a sprinkling of 
some of their grander friends. Julia found these parties very 
amusing and she knew that people liked to come to them. On the 
first Simday after Roger\s arrival there was a greac mob. Roger 
wa^very polite to the guests. He did his duty as part host like a 
man of the world. But it seemed to Julia that he held himself in 
some curious way aloof, as though he were playing a part in which 
he had not lost himself, and she had an uneasy feeling that he wasj^ 
not accepting all these people, but coolly judging them. She had 
an impression that he took none of them very seriously. 

Tom had arranged to come on the following Saturday and she 
drove him .xi .^fter the theatre. It was a moonlit night and at 
that hour the roads .vere cm].»ty. The drive was enchanting. Julia 
would have liked it to go on for ever. She nestled against him and 
every now and then in tlic darkness he kissed her. 

“Are you happy?” 5 e asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

Michael and Roger had gone to bed, but supper was waiting for 
them in the dining^roc^n. The silent house gave them the feeling of 
being there without leave. They might have been a couple of 
wanderers who had strolled out of the night into a strange house 
and found a copious repast laid out for them. It was romanti^ It 
had a little the air of a tale in the Arabian Nights. Julia shcnwed 
him his room, vrhich was next door to Roger’s, and then wem; to 
bed. She did not wake till late next morning. It was a lovely day* 
So that she might have Tom all to herself she had not asked any- 
body down. When she veas dressed they would go on the river 
together. She had her breakfast and her bath. She put on a little 
wlute frock that suited the sunny riverside and her, and a large- 
taKhnmed red straw hat whose colour threw a warm glow on her 
fao^ She was very little made-up. She looked at herself in the 
glass smiled with satisfaction. She really looked verv pretty 
and yiQUng. She strolled down into the garden. There was a lawn 
that Jttetched down to the river, and here she saw Michael 
surremded by the Sunday papers. He was alone, 
thought you’d gone to play golf.” 
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*‘No, the boys have gone. I thought they’d have more fun if I 
let them go alone.” He smiled in his friendly way. “They’re a bit 
too active for me. They were bathing at ei^t o’clock this mom- 
ing, and as soon as they’d swallowed their breakfast they bolted off 
in Roger’s car.” 

“I’m glad they’ve made friends.” 

Julia meant it. She was slighdy disappointed that she would 
not be able to go on the river with Tom, but she was anxious that 
Roger should like him, she had a feeling that Roger did not like 
people indiscriminately; and after all she had the next fortnight to 
be with Tom. 

“They make me feel damned middle-aged, I don’t mind telling 
tou that,” Michael remarked. 

F “What nonsense. You’re much more beautiful than either of 
feem, and well you know it, my pet.” 
f Michael thrust out his jaw a little and pulled in his belly. 

The boys did not come back till luncheon was nearly ready. 
[“Sorry w^e’re so late,” said Roger. “There was a filthy crowd 
1 we had to wait on nearly every tee. We halved the match.” 
iiey were hungry and thirsty, excited and pleased with them- 



rs grand having no one here to-day,” said R6ger. “I was 
[ you’d got a whole gang coming and we’d have to behave hke 
I gentlemen.” 

bought a rest would be rather nice,” said Julia, 
ger gave her a glance. 

I’ll do you good, Mummy. You’re looking awfully fagged.” 
fBlast his eyes. No, I mustn’t show I mmd. Thank God, I can 

h 

bie laughed gaily. 

'**1 had a sleepless night wondering what on earth we were going 
► do about your spots.” 

“I know, aren’t they sickening? Tom says he used to have them 

too.” 

Julia looked at Tom. In his tennis shirt open at the neck, lyMb 
his hair ruffled, his face already caught by the sun, he 
incredibly young. He really looked no older than Roger. ^ 
"Anyhow, hii> nose is going to peel,” Roger went a 

chuckle. "He’ll look a sight then." 

Julia felt slightly uneasy. It seemed to her that Tom 
the years io that he was become not only in age Roger 
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temporary. They talked a great deal of nonsense. They ate 
enormously and drank tankards of beer. Michael, eating and 
drinking as sparingly as usual, watched them with amusement. 
He was enjoying their youth and their high spirits. He reminded 
Julia of an old dog lying m the sim and gently beating his tail on 
the ground as he looked at a pair of puppies gambolling about him. 
They had coffee on the lawn. Julia found it very pleasant to sit 
there in the shade, looking at the nver. Tom was slim and graceful 
in his long white trousers. She had never seen him smoke a 
pipe before. She foimd it strangely touchmg. Bat Roger mocked 
hin^ 

“Do you smoke it because it makes you feel manly or because 
you like it?” 

“Shut up,” said Tom. 

“Finished your coffee?” 

“Yes.” 


“Come on t^en, let’s go on the river.” 

Tom gave her a doubtful look. Roger saw it 

“Oh, it’s all right, >ou needn’t bother about my respected 
parents, they’ve got the Sunday papers. Mummy’s just given me a 
racing punt.” ' 

(“I must keep my temper. I must keep my temper. Why tllas I 
such a fool as to give him a racing punt?” ) 

“All right,” she said, with an indulgent smile, “go on the tiveti 
but don’t fall in.” 

“It won’t hurt us if we do. We’ll be back for tea. Is thftiaouct 
marked out, Daddy? We’re going to pla> ^ennis after tea.” 

“I dare say your father can get hold of somebody and yotttiaii 
have a four.” 

“Oh, don’t bother. Singles are better fun really and oneHefi) 
more exercise.” Then to Tom. “I’ll race you to the boat-house.** 

Tom leapt to his feet and dashed off with Roger in quick 
pursuit. Michael took up one of the papers and looked for his 
sfjectacles. 

**They’ve clicked all right, haven’t they?” 

^^parendy.” 

afraid Roger would be rather bored alone here with us. 
le for him to have someone to play around wuth.” 

: you think Roger’s rather inconsiderate?” 
i mean about the tennis? Oh, my dear, I don’t really care if 
• not. It’s only natural that those two boys should want to 
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play together. From their point of view Vm an old man, and they 
think ril spoil their game. After all, the great thing is that they 
should have a good time.** 

Julia had a pang of remorse. Michael was prosy, near with his 
money, self-complacent, but how extraordinarily kind he was and 
how unselfish! He was devoid of envy. It gave him a real satis-- 
faction, so long as it did not cost money, to make other people 
happy. She read his mind like an open book. It was true that he 
never had any but a commonplace thought; on the other hand he 
never had a shameful one. It was exasperating that, with so much 
to make him worthy of her affection, she should be so excruciat- 
ingly bored by him. 

think you’re a much better man tlian I am a woman, my 
)l|weet,** she said. 

He gave her his good, friendly smile and slightly shook his 
$ad. 

^*No, dear, I had a wonderful profile, but you’ve got genius.” 
giggled. There was a certain fun to be got out of a man 
^ never knew what you were talking about. But what did they 
i when they said an actress had genius? Julia had often asked 
■ what it was that had placed lier at last head and shoulders 
; her contemporaries. She had had detractors. At one time 
had compared her unfavourably with some actress or other 
who $t the moment enjoyed the public favour, but now no one 
dispulted her supremacy. It was true that she had not the world- 
wide Jiotoriety of the film-stars; she had tried her luck on the 
But had achieved no success; her face, on the stage so 
le and expressive, for some reason lost on the screen, and 
^one trial she had with Michael’s approval refused to accept 
the offers that were from time to time made her. She had 
a good deal of useful publicity out of her dignified attitud* . 
at Julia did not envy the film-stars; they came and went; she 
„_ayed. When it was possible she went to see the performance of 
actresses who played leading parts on the London stage. She was 
generous in her praise of them and her praise was sincere. Some^ 
times she honestly thought them so very good that she could not 
understand why people made so much fuss over her. Sbo was 
much too intelligent not to know in what estimation the^^blic 
held her, but she was modest about herself. It always sUtwWd 
her when people raved over something she had done that cmk to 
her so naturally that she had never thought it possible to do 
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anything else. The critics admitted her variety. They praised 
especially her capacity for insinuating herself into a part. She was 
not aware that she deliberately observed people, but when she 
came to study a new part vague recollections surged up in her 
from she knew not where, and she found that she knew things 
about the character she was to represent that she had had no 
inkling of. It helped her to think of someone she knew or even 
someone she had seen in the street or at a party; she combined 
with this recollection her own personality, and thus built up a 
character founded on fact but enriched with her experience, her 
k)iowledge of technique and her amazing magnetism. People 
thought that she only acted during the two or three hours she was 
on the stage; they did not know that the character she was playing 
dwelt in the back of her mind all day long, when she was talking 
to others with all the appearance of attention, or in whatever 
business she was engaged. It often seemed to her that she was two 
persons: th^ n^tress, the popular favourite, the best<<lres$ed 
woman in London, and that was a shadow, and the woman she 
was playing at night, and that was the substance. 

“Damned if I know what genius is,** she said to herself. “But I 
know this, Td give I have to be eighteen.’* 

But she knew that wasn*t true. If she were given the chance to 
go back again would she take it? >sio. Not really. It was not the 
popularity, the celebrity if you like, that she cared for, nor die 
hold she had over audiences, the real love they bore her, it was 
certainly not the money this had brought her; it was the pomr^e 
felt in herself, her mastery over the u.edium, that thrilled^en 
She could step into a part, not a very good one perhaps, wit ^illy 
words to say, and by lier personality, by the dexterity which^^e 
had at her finger-tips, infuse it with life. There was no one vAio 
could do what she eould with a part. Sometimes she felt like 
Ciod. 

“And besides,** she chuckled, “Tom wouldn’t be bom.** 

After all it was very natural that he should like to play about 
with Roger. They belonged to the same generation. It was the 
first day of his holiday, she must. let him enjoy himself; there was a 
whotefortnight more. He would soon get sick of being all the time 
witl^ boy of seventeen. Roger was sweet, but he was dull; she 
WBHt going to let maternal affection blind her to that. She must 
bercry careful not to show that she was in the least put out. From 
tlu6 beginning she had made up her mind that she would never 
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make any claim on Tom; it would be fatal if he felt that he owed 
something to her. 

“Michael, why don’t you let that flat in the mews to Torn) 
Now that he’s passed his exam and is a chartered accountant he 
can’t go on living in a bed'sitting'toom.’’ 

“That’s not a bad idea. I’ll suggest it to him.’’ 

“It woifld save an agent’s fees. We could help him to fumisl 
it. We’ve got a lot of stuff stored away. We might just as well let 
him use it as have it moulder away m the attics.’’ 

Tom and Roger came back to eat an enormous tea and then 
played tennis till the light failed. After dinner they played 
dominoes. Julia gave a beautiful performance of a still yoim{ 
mother fondly watching her son and his boy friend. She went tc 
'bed early. Presently they too went upstairs. Their rooms wert 
RSt over hers. She heard Roger go into Tom’s room. They begat 
liiking, her i^mdows and theirs were open, and she heard then 
I in ammated conversation. She wondered with exasperatior 
they found to say to one another. She had never found 
of them very talkative. After a while Michael's voice 
_ them. 

bw then, you kids, >ou go to bed. You can go on talkini 
row.’’ 

ieard them laugh. 

I right. Daddy,’’ cried Roger, 
lir of damned chatterboxes,, that’s what you are.*’ 

&eard Roger’s voice again, 
fell, good-night, old boy.” 

' Tom’s hearty answer; “So long, old man.” 
idiots!” she said to herself crossly. 

Next morning while she was havmg her breakfast Michael car 
Sliio Julia’s room. 

“The boys have gone off to play golf at Huntercombe. 
llRrant to play a couple of rounds and they asked if they need coc 
back to lunch. I told them that was quite all right.” 

*‘I don’t know that I particularly like the idea of Tom trea|b3i( 
the house as if it was a hotel.” 

“Oh, my dear, they’re only a couple of kids. Let them 
the fun they can get, I say.” 

She would not see Tom at all that day, for she had to 
London between live and six in order to get to the theatre 
time. It was all very well for Michad to be so da mn e d 
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natured about it. She was hurt. She felt a little inclined to cry. 
He must be entirely indifferent to her, it was Tom she was thinking 
of now; and she had made up her mind that to-day was going to be 
quite different from the day before. She had awakened deter- 
mined to be tolerant and to take things as they came, but she 
hadn’t been prepared for a smack in the face like this. 

*‘Have the papers come vet?” she asked sulkily. 

She drove up to town with rage in her heart. 

The following day was not much better. The boys did not go 
off to play golf, but they played tennis. Their incessant activity 
profoundly irritated Julia. Tom in shorts, with his bare legs, and a 
cricket shirt, really did not look more than sixteen. Bathing as 
they did three or four times a day he could not get his hair to stay 
down, and the moment it was dry it spread over his head in unruly 
curls. It made him look younger than ever, but oh, so charming*’ 
Julia’s heart was wrung. And it seemed to her that his demeanour 
had strangely changed; in the constant companionship of Rofi^ 
he had shed tlit voong man about town who was so careful of his 
dress, so particular about wearing the riglit thing, and was beconie 
again a sloppy little schoolboy. He never gave a hint, no 
even betrayed, that he was her lover; he treated her as if 
no more than Roger o mother. In every remark he made, 
mischievousness, in his polite little ways, he made her feel 
belonged to an older generation. His behaviour had 
chivalrous courtesy a young man might show to a 
woman; it was the tolerant kindness he might display to a 
aunt. 

Julia was irritated that Tom should docilely follow the 
boy so much younger than himself. It indicated lack of 
But she did not blame him; she blamed Roger. Roger’s 
revolted her. It was all very w'ell to say he was young, 
indifference to anyone’s pleasure but his own showed a vile 
disposition. He was tactless and inconsiderate. He acted as 
though the house, the servants, ms father and mother were tliere 
fotllis particular convenience. She would often have been rather 
shatp with him, but that she did not dare before Tom assume the 
r6lc otthe correcting mother. And when you reproved Roger he 
had ipibddening way of looking deeply hurt, like a stricken hind, 
whi(Hii&de you^ that you had been unkind and unjust. She 
co^t look like ^t too, it was an expression of the eyes that he 
h^'ioherited from her; she had used it over and over again on the 
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stage with moving effect, and she knew it need not mean very 
much, but when she saw it in him it shattered her. The mere 
thought of it now made her feel tenderly towards him. And that 
sudden change of feeling showed her the truth: she was jealous of 
Roger, madly jealous. The realisation gave her something of a 
shock; she did not know whether to laugh or to be ashamed. She 
reflected a moment. 

“Well, ril cook his goose all right.” 

She was not going to let the following Sunday pass like the last. 
Thank God, Tom was a snob. “A woman attracts men by her 
charm and holds them by their vices,” she murmured and 
wondered whether she had invented the aphorism or remembered 
it from some play she had once acted in. 


She gave instructions for some telephoning to be done. She 

I innorants to come for the week-end. Charles Tamerley 
g at Henley and accepted an invitation to come over for 
id bring his host. Sir Mayhew Br>'anston, who was 
r of the Exchequer. To amuse him and the Dennorants, 
le knew that the upper classes do not want to meet one 
what they think is Bohemia, but artists of one sort or 
he asked Archie Dexter, her leading man, and his pretty 
acted under her maiden name of Grace Hardwill. She 
sure that with a marquess and marchioness to hover 
I a cabinet minister to be impressed by, Tom would not 
>lay golf with Roger or spend the afternoon in a punt, 
►arty Roger would sink into his proper place of a school- 
lo one took any notice of, and Tom would see how 
le could be when she took the trouble. In the antici** 
iier triumph she managed to bear the intervening days. 
Lide. She saw little of Roger and Tom. On her mating J 
id not see them at all. If they were not playing son» 
were careering about the country in Roger’s car. m 
5’’"’ Julia drove the Dennorants doum after the play. Roger ha 
gone to bed, but Michael and Tom were waiting up to have suppH* 
with them. It was a very good supper. The ser\'ants had gonei to 
bed too and they helped themselves. Julia noticed the shy ea&r- 
ness with which Tom saw that the Dennorants had everything they 
wanted, and his alacrity to jump up if he could be of servij(|l& His 


civility was somewhat officious. The Dennoi^ts were aft un- 
assuming young couple to whom it had never occurred that'flbeir 
rank could impress anyone, and George Dennorant was a little 
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embarrassed when Tom took away his dirty plate and handed him 
a dish to help himself to the next course. 

‘‘No golf for Roger to-morrow, I think,** said Julia to herself. 

They stayed up talking and laughing till three in the morning, 
and when Tom said good-night to her his eyes were shining; but 
whether from love or champagne she did not know. He pressed 
her hand. 

“What a lovely party,** he said. 

It was late when Julia, dressed in organdie, looking her best, 
came down into the garden. She saw Roger in a long chair with a 
bo^. 

“Reading?** she said, lifting her really beautiful eyebrows. 
“Why aren’t you playing golf?** 

Roger looked a trifle sulky. 

“Tom said it was too hot.** 

“Oh?** she smiled charmingly. “I was afraid you thought you 
ought to stay and entertain my guests. There are going to be so 
many people, ^ nilJ easily have managed without you. Where 
are the others?** 

“I don’t know. Tom’s making chichi with Cecily Dennorant.^* 

“She’s very pretty, \ou know.” 

“It looks to me a though it’s going to be a crashing fcore 
to-day.” 

“I hope Tom won’t find it so,” she said, as though sh^ were 
seriously concerned. | 

Roger remained silent. 

Tlie day passed exactly as she had hopp'd. It was true thlU^he 
saw little of Tom, but Roger saw' less. Tom made a great hit ^th 
(he Dennorants; he explained to them how they could get ou^of 
paying as much income tax as they did. He listened respectfulljPfco 
the Chancellor while he discoursed on the stage and to Archie 
Dexter while he gave his views on the political situation. Julia was 
at the top of her form. Archie Dexter had a quick wit, a fund of 
stage stories and a wonderful giu for telling them; between the 
two of them they kept the table during luncheon laughing up- 
roariously; and after tea, when the tennis players were tired of 
playing tennis, Julia was persuaded (not much against her will) to 
do hot Itoitations of Gladys Cooper, Constance Collier and Liertie 
Lawrtftce. But Julia did not forget that Charles Tamerlev was her 
devoted, unrewarckd lover, and she took care to have a little stroll 
aloi^ with him in the gloaming. With him she sought to be 
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neither gay nor brilliant, she was tender and wistfuL Her heart 
ached, notwithstanding the scintillating performance she had 
given during the day; and it was with almost complete sincerity 
diat with sighs, sad looks and broken sentences she made him 
understand that her life was hollow and despite the long con- 
tinued success of her career she could not but feel that she had 
missed sonrtething. Sometimes she thought of the villa at Sorrento 
on the bay of Naples. A beautiful dream. Happiness might have 
been hers for the asking, perhaps; she had been a fool; after all 
what were the triumphs of the stage but illusion? Pagliaccl. People 
never realised how true that was: Vesti la giubba and all that sort of 
thing. She was desperately lonely. Of course there was no need to 
Charles tliat her heart ached not for lost opportunities, but 
ttuse a young man seemed to prefer playing golf with her son to 
ig love to her. 

t then Julia and Archie Dexter got together. After dinner 
they were all sitting in the drawing-room, without warning, 
with a few words of natural conversation they burst, as 
i they were lovers, into a jealous quarrel. For a moment the 
not realise it was a joke till their mutual accusations 
I so outrageous and indecent that tliey were consumed with 
Then they played an extempore scene of an intoxicated 
picking up a French tart in Jermyn Street. After that, 
ense seriousness, while their little audience shook with 
they did Mrs. Alving in Qhosts trying to seduce Pastor 
They finished with a performance that they had given 
aough before at theatrical parties to enable them to do it 
feet. This was a Chekov play in English, but in moments of 
Ion breaking into something that sounded exactly like Russianj/ 
[exercised all her great gift for tragedy, but underlined it with 
emphasis, so that the efl^ect was incredibly funny. She p^t 
Slto her performance the real anguish of her heart, and with her 
Ively sense of the ridiculous made a mock of it. The audience 
rolled about in their chairs; they held their sides; they groan^di to 
m agony of laughter. Perhaps Julia had never acted better. ^She 
ivas acting for Tom and for him alone. 

“IVe seen Bernhardt and Rijane,” said the Chancello>jH /TVe 
seen Duse and Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal. Nunc Dimittll^ 
Julia, radiant, sank back into a chair and at A 

1 glass of champagne. ^ 

‘Tf I haven't cooked Roger's goose I'll eat my hat," she fboo/tit. 
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But for all that the two lads had gone off to play golf when she 
came downstairs next morning. Michael had taken the Den- 
norants up to town. Julia was tired. She found it an effort to be 
bright and chatty when Tom and Roger came in to lunch. In the 
afternoon the three of them went on the river, l)ut Julia had the 
feeling that they took her, not because they much wanted to, but 
because they could not help it. She stifled a sigh when she reflected 
how much she had looked forward to Tom's holiday. Now she 
was counting the days that must pass till it ended. She drew a 
deep breath of relief when she got into the car to go to London. 
Sh#was not angry with Tom, but deeply hurt; she was exasperated 
with herself because she had so lost control over her feelings. But 
when she got into the theatre she felt that she shook off the 
obsession of him like a bad dream from which one awoke; there, 
in her dressing-room, she regained possession of herself and the 
affairs of the common round of daily life faded to insignificance. 
Nothing rea!b> mattered when she had within her grasp this 
possibility ot freedom. 

Thus the week went by. Michael, Roger and Tom enjoyed 
themselves. They bathed, they played tennis, they played golf, 
they lounged about or the river. There were only four days more* 
There were only three days moie. 

(“I can stick it out now. It'll be different when we're back in 
London again. I musn't show how miserable I am. 1 must 
pretend it's all right.") 

snip having this spell of fine weather," said MichaeL 
“Tom's been a success, hasn’t he? Pit', he can't stay another 
week." 

“Yes, a terrible pity." ^ 

“I think he's a nice friend for Roger to have. A thorou^y 
normal, clean-minded English boy." 

“Oh, thoroughly." (“Bloody fool, bloody fool.") 

“To see the way thev eat is a fair treat." 

**Ycs, they seem to have enjoyed their food.'’ (“My God, I 
wish it could have choked them.") 

Tom was to go up to town by an early train on Monday 
mondiffi. The Dexters, who had a house at Bourne End, had 
askedw^nj all to lunch on Sunday. They were to go down in the 
In nm^ Now holiday was nearly over, Julia was glad 

that had nei>tk by so much as a lifted eyebrow betrayed her 
dnj[wtion. She was certain that he had no notion how deeply he 
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had wounded hen After all she must be tolerant, he was only a 
boy, and if you must cross your t’s, she was old enough to be liis 
mother. It was a bore that she had a thing about him, but there it 
was, she couldn’t help it; she had told herself from the beginning 
that she must never let him feel that she had any claims on him. 
No one wa§ coming to dinner on Sunday. She would have liked to 
have Tom to herself on his last evening; that was impossible, but 
at all events they could go for a stroll by themselves in the garden. 

wonder if he’s noticed that he hasn’t kissed me since he came 
here?” 

They might go out in the punt. It would be heavenly to lie in his 
arms for a few minutes; it would make up for everything. 

The Dexters’ party was theatrical. Grace Hardwill, Archie’s 
wife, played in musical comedy, and there was a bev^y of pretty 
girls who danced in the piece in which she was then appearing. 
Julia acted with great naturalness the part of a leading lady who 
put on no frills. She was charming to the young ladies, with their 
waved platinum hair, who earned three pounds a week in the 
^Onis. A good many of the guests had brought kodaks and she 
submitted with affability to being photographed. She applauded 
imdiusiastically when Grace Hardwill sang her famous song to the 
IMIiCfjlippaniment of the composer. She laughed as heartily as 
anyeme when the comic woman did an imitation of her in one of 
her |>est-known parts. It was all vcr>' gay, rather rowdy, and 
agreeably .light-hearted. Julia enjoyed herself, but when it was 
seven o’clock was not sorry to go. She was thanking her hosts 
effusively for the pleasant party when Roger came up to her. 

'T say. Mum, there’s a whole crowd going on to Maidenhead 
10 dine and dance, and they want Tom and me to go too. Yoj 
don’t mind, do you?” 

The blood rushed to her cheeks. She could not help answering 
lather sharply. 

“How are you to get back?” 

“Oh, that’ll be all right. We’ll get someone to drop us.” 

She looked at him helplessly. She could not think what to 
say. 

“It’s going to be a tremendous lark. Tom’s crazy to go.’* 

Her heart sank. It was with the great^t difficulty she 
managed not to make a scene. But she contrSkd herself. ^ ; 

“All right, darling. But don’t be too late^ Remembe^tliat 
Tom’s got to rise with the lark.” 
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Tom had come up and heard the last words. 

‘‘You're sure you don’t mind?” he asked. 

“Of course not. I hope you’ll have a grand time.” 

She smiled brightly at him, but her eyes were steely with 
hatred. 

“I’m just as glad those two kids have gone off,” said Michael 
when they got into the launch. “We haven’t had an evening to 
ourselves for ever so lono” 

She clenched her hands in order to prevent herself from telling 
him to hold his silly tonquc. She was in a black rage. This was the 
last Straw. Tom had neglected her for a fortnight, he had not even 
treated her with civility, and she had been angelic. There wasn’t a 
woman in the world who would have shown such patience. Any 
other woman would have told him that if he couldn’t behave with 
common decency he’d better get out. Selfish, stupid and com- 
mon, that’s what he was. She almost wished he wasn’t going 
to-morrow so ♦’hat >h^ ^ould have the pleasure of turning him out 
bag and b.nggage. An i to dan' to treat her like that, a twopenny 
half-penny little man m the City; poets, cabinet ministers, peers of 
the realm would be o^ly too glad to break the most important 
engagements to have tb ' chance of dining with her, and he threw 
her over to go and dance with a pack of peroxide blondes who 
couldn’t act for nuts. That showed what a fool he was. You 
would have thought he’d have some gratitude. Why, the very 
clothes he had on she’d paid for. That cigarette-^ase he was so 
proud of, hadn’t she gi\ en him that? And the ring he wore. My 
God, she’d get even \\ ith him. Yes, and s’ 3 knew how she could 
do it. She knew where he was most sensitive and how she could 
most cruelly wound him That would get him on the raw. She 
felt a faint sensation of relief as she turned the scheme over in her 
mind. She was impatient to carry out her part of it at once, and 
they had no sooner got home than she went up to her room. She 
got four single pounds out of her bag and a ten-shilling note. 
She wrote a brief letter. 

Dear Tom, 

I’m enclosing the money for yotii tips as I shan’t see you in the 
iTnomingj, Qive three pounds to the butler, a pound to the ruid uho^s 
[been vc^kting you, and ten shillings to the chuujfeur. 

Julia. 
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She sent for Evie and gave instructions that the letter should be 
given to Tom by the maid who awoke him. When she went down 
to dinner she felt much better. She carried on an animated 
conversation with Michael while they dined and afterwards they 
played six-pack bezique. If she had racked her brains for a week 
she couldn’t have thought of anything that would humiliate Tom 
more bitterly. 

But when she went to bed she could not sleep. She was waiting 
for Roger and Tom to come home. A notion came to her that 
made her restless. Perhaps Tom would realise that he had behaved 
rottenly, if he gave it a moment’s thought he must see how un- 
happy he was making her; it might be that he would be sorry and 
when he came in, after he had said good-night to Roger, he would 
creep down to her room. If he did that she would forgive every- 
thing, The letter was probably in the butler’s pantry; she could 
easily slip down and get it back. At last a car drove up. She 
turned on her light to look at the time. It was three. She heard 
|hc two young men go upstairs and to their respective rooms. She 
jiiplted. She put on the light by her bedside so that when he 
I^MDed the door he should be able to see. She w^ould pretend she 
OTW^kleeping and then as he crept forward on tiptoe slowly open 
and smile at him. She w^aited. In the silent ni^t she 
mwlpblm get into bed and switch off the light. She stared straight 
in of her for a minute, then with a shrug of the shoulders 
Openra a drawer by her bedside and from a little bottle took a 
couple of sleeping-tablets. 

"^If I don't sleep I shall go mad," 


CHAPTER XV 

JuuA did not wake till after eleven. Among her letters was one 
that had not come by post. She recognised Tom’s nealv 
meicial hand and tore it open. It contained nothing but tllft four 
pounds and the ten-shilling note. She felt slightly sick. She did 
not quite know what she had expected him to reply to her 
condescending letter and the humiliating present. 
occurred to her that he would return it, Sh^j^ troublMip^ 
wanted to hurt his feelings, but she had a thftt sbn had 

gone too for. 
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“Anyhow I hope he tipped die servants, ’ she muttered 
to reassure herself. She shrugged her shoulders. “He’ll come 
round. It won’t hurt him to discover that I’m not all milk and 
honey.” 

But she remained thoughtful throughout the day. When she 
got to the theatre a parcel was waiting for her. As soon as she 
looked at the address she knew what it contained. Evie asked if 
she should open it. 

“No.” 

But the moment she was alone she opened it herself. There were 
the duff'links and the waistcoat buttons, the pearl studs, die wrist- 
watch and the cigarette-case of which Tom was so proud. All the 
presents she had ever civen him. But no letter. Not a word of 
explanation. Her heart sank and she noticed that she was 
trembling. 

“What a damned fool I was! Why didn’t I keep my temper?” 

Her heart rt'^w bf“^t■ painfully. She couldn’t go on the stage with 
that anguish gnawiiij at her vitals, she would give a frightful 
performance; at whatcv^er cost she must speak to him. There was 
a telephone in his house and an extension to his room. She rang 
him. Fortunately he w'-s in. 

“Tom.” 

“Yes?” 

He had paused for a moment before answering and his voice 
was peevish. 

“What does this mean? W’hy have you sent me all those 
things?” 

“Did you get the notes this morning?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t make head or tail of it. Have I offended 
you?” 

“Oh no,” he answered. “I like being treated like a kept boy. 
I like having it thrown in my face that even my tips have to be 
given me. I thought it rather strange that you didn’t send me the 
rnsney for a third-class ticket back to London.” 

AiWbough Julia was in a pitiable state of anxiety, so that she 
couU hardly get the words out o^ her mouth, she almost smiled 
at his fi^ous irony. He was a silly little thing. 

“BlMiifu can’t imagine diat I wanted to hurt your feelings. You 
sur^^^StOW me welPenough to know that’s the last thing 1 should 
do.” V 

”TMtL<only makes it worse.” (“Damn and curse,” thought 
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Juliau) *'I ought never to have let you make me those presents. 
1 should newt have let you lend me money.” 

don’t know what you mean. It’s all some horrible mis- 
understanding. Come and fetch me after the play and we’U have 
it out. 1 know 1 can explain.” 

“I’m going to dinner with my people and I shall sleep at home.” 

“To-morrow then.” 

“I’m engaged to-morrow.” 

“I must see you, Tom. We’ve been too much to one another 
to part like this. You can’t condemn me unheard. It’s so unjust 
to punish me for no fault of mine.” 

"I think it’s much better that we shouldn’t meet again.” 

Julia was growing desperate. 

“But 1 love you, Tom. 1 love you. Let me sec you once more 
and then, if you’re still angiy with me, we’ll call it a day.” 

There was a long pause before he answered. 

“All right. I’ll come after the matinee on Vi’ednesday.” 

“Don’t think unkindly of me, Tom.” 

put down the receiver. At all events he was coming. She 
'Wrnmed up again the things he had returned to her, and hid them 
ifitm where she was pretty sure Evne would not see them. She 
imttDMsed, put on her old pink dressing-gown and began to make- 
lip. was out of humour: this was the first time she had ever 
told Iplm that she loved him. It vexed her that she had been forced 
to huihiliate herself by begging him to come and see her. Till then 
it had alw’ays been he who sought her company. She was not 
pleased to think that the situation between them now was openly 
reversed. 

Julia gave a very poor performance at the matinee on Wedne.s- 
day. The heat wave had alFcctcd business and the house was 
apathetic. Julia w'as indifferent. With that sickness of appre- 
hension gnawing at her heart she could not care how the play 
went. (“What Ae hell do they want to come to the theatre for on 
a day like this anyway?” ) She was glad when it w'as over. 

“I’m expecting Mr. Fennell,” she told Evic. “While hetd^a here 
I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

Evie did not answer. Julia gave her a glance and saw-that she 
was looking grim. ir 

(“To hell with her. WhatdoIcarevdiat4l^thinks!”) ‘ 

He ought to have been there by now. It wil after five. He was 
bound to cbme; after all, he’d promised, hadn’t he? She p4t.c.ji a 
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dressing-^own, not the one she made up in, but a man’s dressing- 
gown, in plum-coloured silk. Evie took an interminable time to 
put things straight. 

‘Tor God’s sake don’t fuss, Evie. Leave me alone.” 

Evie did not speak. She went on methodically arranging the 
various objects on the dressing-table exactly as Julia always wanted 
them. 

“Why the devil don’t you answer when I speak to you?” 

Evie turned round and looked at her. She thoughtfully rubbed 
her finger along her nostrils. 

“Great actress you may be . . 

“Get the hell out of here.” 

After taking off her stage make-up Julia had done nothing to her 
face except put the very faintest shading of blue under her eyes. 
She had a smooth, pale skin and without rouge on her cheeks or 
red on her lips she looked wan. The man’s dressing-gown gave 
an effect at \ hs^, fragile and gallant. Her heart was 

beating pall ifuily ana l was very anxious, but looking at herself 
in the glass she murmured: Mimi in the last act of Boheme. 
Almost without meaniujj to she coughed once or twice con- 
sumptively. She turned nff the bright lights on her dressing-table 
and lay down on the ‘^^ofa. Presently there was a knock on the 
door and Evie announced Mr. Fennell. Julia held out a white, 
thin hand. 

“I’m lying down. I’m afraid I’m not ver>’ well. Find yourself a 
chair. It’s nice of you to come.” 

“I’m sorry. What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing.” She forced a smile to her ashy lips. “I haven’t 
been sleeping very well the last two or three nights.” 

She turned her beautiful eyes on him and for a while gazed at 
him in silence. His expression was sullen, but she had a notion 
that he was frightened. 

“I’m waiting for you to tell me what you’ve got against me,” 
she said at last in a low \ oice. 

It trejnbled a little, she noticed, but quite naturally. (“Christ, 
I believe I’m frightened too.”) 

“There’s no object in going back to that. The only thing I 
wanted tdM^y to you was this: I’m afraid I can’t pay you the two 
hundre<| pounds I owCf you right away, I simply haven’t got it, but 
ril pay you by degrees. I hate having to ask you to give me time, 
but 1 can’t helo mvaelf.*” 
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She sat up on the sofa and put both her hands to her breaking 
heart. 

“I don’t understand. I’ve lain awake for two whole nighb 
turning it aU over in my mind. I thought I should go mad. I’ve 
been trying to understand. I can’t. I can’t.” 

(“What play did I say that in?”) 

"Oh yes' you can, you understand perfectly. You were angry 
with me and you wanted to get back on me. And you did. You 
got back on me all right. You couldn’t have shown your contempt 
for me more clearly.” 

“But why should I want to get back on you? Why should I be 


angry with you?” 

“Because I went to Maidenhead with Roger to that party and 
you wanted me to come home.” 

“But I told you to go. I said I hoped you’d have a good time.” 

“I know you did, but your eyes were blazing with passion. I 
'' didn’t want to go, but Roger was keen on it. I told him I thought 
yre ou^t to come back and dine with you and Michael, but he 
isld you’d be glad to have us oif your hands, and I didn’t like to 
n|||le a song and dance about it. And when 1 saw you were in a 
|hHk was too late to get out of it.” 

sHivasn’t in a rage. I can’t think how you got such an idea in 
yoviHpiead. It was so natural that you should want to go to the 
punm You can’t think I’m such a beast as to grudge you a little 
fun p your fortnight’s holiday. My poor lamb, my only fear was 
i that you would be bored. I so wanted you to have a good time.” 

I “TTien why did you send me that money and write me that 
letter? It was so insulting.” 

Julia’s voice faltered. Her jaw began to tremble and the loss oi 
control over her muscles was strangely moving. Tom looked away 
uneasily. 

'*I couldn’t bear to think of your having to throw away your 
good money on tips. I know that you’re not terribly rich and I 
knew you’d spent a lot on green fees. I hate women go 
about with young men and let them pay for everything^r* so 
inconsiderate. I treated you just as I’d have treated Roger, 11 never 
thought it would hurt your feelmgs.” 


“Wul you swear that?” 

“Of course I will. My God, is it posiflie that z&SC'jjtli 
months you don’t know me better than tihw If what think 
were true, what a mean, cruel, despicable wtMaaan I ^oidoLM, what 
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a cad, what a heartless, vulgar beast! Is that what you think I 
am?*’ 

A poser. 

“Anyhow it doesn’t matter. I ought never to have accepted 
valuable presents from you and allowed you to lend me money. 
It’s put me in a rotten position. Why I thought you despised me 
is that I can’t help feeling that you’ve got a right to. The fact is I 
can’t afford to run around with people who are so much richer 
than I am. I was a fool to think I could. It’s been fun and I’ve had 
a grand time, but now I’m through. I’m not going to see you any 
more.^ 

She gave a deep sigh. 

“You don’t care two hoots for me. That’s what that means.” 

“That’s not fair.” 

“You’re everything in the world to me. You know that. I’m 
so lonely and your friendship meant a great deal to me. I’m 
surrounded b’'^ honoers-on and parasites and I knew you were 
disinterested. 1 telt l could rely on you. I so loved being with 
you. You were the only person in the world with whom I could be 
entirely myself. Don’t \ou know what a pleasure it was to ii^ to 
help you a little? It wasr'^^ for your sake I made you little presents, 
it was for my own; it made me so happy to see you using the things 
I’d given you. If you’d cared for me at all they wouldn’^ave 
humiliated you, you’d have been touched to owe me something.” 

She turned her eyes on him once more. She could always cry 
easily, and she was really so miserable now that she did not have to 
make even a small effort. He had never sec * her cry before. She 
could cry, without sobbing, her wonderful dark eyes wide open, 
with a face that was almost rigid. Great heavy tears ran down it. 
And her quietness, the immobility of the tragic body, were 
terribly moving. She hadn’t cried like that since she cried in The 
Stricken Heart, Christ, how that play ha^ shattered her. She was 
not looking at Tom, she was looking straight in front of her; she 
wasjiMally distracted with grief, but, what was it? another self 
widh^ I ler knew what t.he was doing, a self that shared in her 
unha^l^jlTCSS and yet watched its expression. She felt him go 
white» jw felt a sudden anguish wring his heartstrings, she felt 
thatl^Mh and blood could not support the Intolerable pain of 
'.era. 

was broken. She slowly turned her liquid eyes on 
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him. It was not a woman crying diat he saw, it was all the woe of 
human kind, it was the immeasurable, the inconsolable grief thdt 
is the lot of man. He threw himself down on his knees and took 
her in his arms. He was shattered. 

^‘Dearest, dearest."' 

For a minute she did not move. It was as if she did not know 
that he was there. He kissed her streaming eyes and with his 
mouth sought hers. She gave it to him as though she were power- 
less, as though, scarcely conscious of what was befalling her, she 
had no will left. With a scarcely perceptible movement she 
pressed her body to his and gradually her arms found their wav 
round his neck. She lay in his arms, not exactly inert, but 
though all the strength, all the vitality, had gone out of her. In his 
mouth he tasted the saltness of her tears. At last, exhausted, 
clinging to him with soft arms she sank back on the sofa. His lips 
clung to hers. 

You would never have thought had you seen her a quarter of an 
hour later, so quietly gay, flushed a little, that so short a while 
IbdEbte she had passed through such a tempest of weeping. They 
es^l^had a w'hisky and soda and a cigarette and looked at one 
aiil^mer with fond eyes. 

•fic’s a sweet little thing,” she thought. 

IlWccurred to her that she would give him a treat. 

'*ine Duke and Duchess of Rickaby are coming to the play 
to-night and we're going to have supper at the Savoy. I suppose 
you wouldn’t come, would you? I want a man badly to make a 
fourth.” 

“If you'd like me to, of course I will.” 

The heightened colour on his cheeks toIJ her how excited he 
was to meet such distinguished persons. She did not tell him 
that the Rickabys would go anywhere for a free meal. Tom took 
back the presents that he had returned to her rather shyly, but lie 
took them. When he had gone she sat down at the dressing^tablej 
and had a good look at herself. 

*'How lucky I am that I can cry without my eyelids 
she said. She massaged them a little. “All the same, mwat mug 
men are." 

She was happy. Everything w'ould be right no#* She hal 
got him back. But somewhere, at the bad^f her mind'W in the 
bottom of her heart, was a feeling of ever ao C0i|pnpt for 
Tom because he was such a simple fooL 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Their quarrel, destroying in some strange way the barrier between 
them, brought them closer together. Tom offered less resistance 
than she had expected when she mooted once more the question of 
the flat. It looked as though, after their reconciliation, having 
taken back her presents and consented to forget the loan, he had 
put aside his moral scruples. They had a lot of fun furnishing it. 
The chauffeur’s wife kept it clean for him and cooked his break- 
fast. Julia had a key and would sometime^ let herself in and sit by 
herself in the little sitting-room till he came back from his office. 
They supped together two or three times a week and danced, then 
drove back to the flat in a taxi. Julia enjoyed a happy autunm. 
The play they put on was a success. She felt alert and young. 
Roger was coming home at Christmas, but only for a fortnight, 
and was then going to Vienna. Julia expected him to monopolise 
Tom and sh' d^^tcrmineJ not to mind. Youth naturally 
appealed co youth and >he told herself that there \\ as no reason for 
her to feel anxious if tor a few days the two of them wer^ so 
wrapped up in one another that Tom had no thought for her. She 
held him now. He wa* proud to be her lover, it gave him con- 
fidence in himself, and he was pleased to be on familiar termrfwith 
a large number of more or less distinguished persons whom after 
all he only knew through her. He was anxious now to join a good 
club and Julia was preparing the ground. Charles had never 
refused her anything, and with tact she was certain that she could 
wheedle him into proposing Tom for one of those to which he 
belonged. It was a new and delicious sensation for Tom to have 
money to spend; she encouraged him to be extravagant; she had a 
notion that he would get used to living in a certain way and then 
would realise that he could not do without her. 

“Of course it can’t last,” she told hers'^lf,” but when it comes to 
an end it will have been a wonderful experience for him. It’ll really 
have made a man of him.” 

But though she told herself that it could not last she did not see 
really why it shouldn’t. As the years went by and he grew' older 
there wouldn’t be any particular difference between them. He 
would J30 longer be so very young in ten or fifteen years and she 
Would bp just the same age as she was now. They w'ere ver>' 
comfottinie together. Men were creatures of habit; that gave 
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women such a hold on them. She did not feel a day older than he, 
and she was convinced that the disparity in their ages had nevit 
even occurred to him. It was true that on this point she had onci 
had a moment’s disquietude. She was lying on his bed. He was 
standing at the dressing-table, in his shirt-sleeves, brushing his 
hair. She was stark naked and she lay in the position of a Venus 
by Titian that she remembered to have seen in a country house at 
which she had stayed. She felt that she made really a lovely 
picture, and in complete awareness of the charming sight she 
offered, held the pose. She was happy and satisfied. 

“This is romance,” she thouglit, and a light, quick smile 
hovered over her lips. 

He caught sight of her in die mirror, turned round and without 
a word, twitched the sheet over her. Though she smiled at him 
affectionately, it gave her quite a turn, "'^’as he afraid that she 
would catch cold or was it that his English modesty was shocked 
at her nakedness? Or could it be that, his boyish lust satisfied, he 
was a trifle disgusted at the sight of her agemg body? When she 

S ome she agam took all her clothes off and examined herself in 
^king-glass. She determined not to spare herself. She 
u at her neck, there was no sign of age there, especially when 
^d her chin up; and her breasts were small and firm; they 
ihave been a girl’s. Her belly was flat, her hips were small, 
rwas a very small roll of fat there, like a long sausage, but 
everyone had that, and anyhow Miss Phillips could have a go at it 
No one could say that her legs w'eren’t good, they were long and 
dim and comely; she passed her hands over her body, her skin w.i!> 
as soft as velvet and there wasn’t a blemish on it. Of course theie 
■were a few wrinkles under her eyes, but you had to peer to see 
them; they said there was an operation now by which you could 
get rid of them, it might be worth while to inquire into that; it w'as 
lucky that her hair had retained its colour; however well hair was 
dyed, to dye hardened the face; hers remained a rich, deep brown 
Her teeth were all right too. 

“Prudishness, that’s all it was.” 

She had a moment’s recollection of the Spaniard withMS beard 
in die wagon-lit and she smiled roguishly at herself in the 
“No damned modesty about him.” 

But all the same from that day on dlAWok care to up to 
Tom’s standards of decency. 

Julia’s reputation was so good that she fdt she needdSlNfisitate 
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to show herself with Tom in public places. It was a new ex- 
perience for her to go to night clubs, she enjoyed it, and though no 
one could have been better aware than she that she could go 
nowhere without being stared at, it never entered her head that 
such a change in her habits must excite comment. With twenty 
years of fidelity behind her, for of course she did not count the 
Spaniard, an accident that might happen to any woman, Julia was 
confident that no one would imagine for a moment that she was 
having an affair with a boy young enough to be her son. It never 
occurred to her that perhaps Tom was not always so discreet as he 
might^have been. It never occurred to her that the look in her 
eyes when they danced together betrayed l.er. She looked upon 
her position as so privileged that it never occurred to her that 
people at last were beginning to gossip. 

When this gossip reached the ears of Dolly de Vries she 
laughed. At Julians rec^ucst she had invited Tom to parties and 
once or twice had him down for a week-end in the country, but she 
had never raid un> <wL^ntion to him. He seemed a nice little thing, 
a useful escort for Juna when Michael was buoy, but perfectly 
insignificant. He was one of those persons who everywherc(|)ass 
unnoticed, and even after you had met him you could not re- 
member what he was l>k^. He was the extra man you invi^ to 
dinner to make an odd number even. Julia talked of him gffly as 
‘‘me boy friend’* or as “my young man”; she could hardly Mve 
been so cool about it, so open, if there were anything in it. 
Besides, Dolly knew very well that the onlv two men there had 
ever been in Julia’s life were Michael and C'^arles Tamerley. But 
it was funny of Julia, after taking so much care of herself for years, 
suddenly to start going to niglit clubs three or four times a week. 
Dolly had seen little of her of late and indeed had been somewhat 
piqued by her neglect. She had many friends in theatrical circles 
and S 5 he began to make cnciuiries. She did not at all like what she 
heard« She did not know what to think. One thing was evident, 
Juliibppuldn’t know what was being said about her, and someone 
mu^dOiher. Not she; she hadn’t the courage. Even after all these 
yeat$tdfi6 was a little frightened of Julia. Julia was a very good- 
tempend Woman, and thougli her language was often brusque it 
was lljixd to ruffle hen but there was something about her that 
prevdjuwd you fromlimg liberties with her; you had a feeling 
that you went too far you would regret it. Put sometliing 

niust b^8one. Dollv turned the matter over in her mind for a 
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fortnight, anxiously; she tried to put her own wounded feelings 
aside and look at it only from the point of view of Julia’s career, 
and at last she came to die conclusion that Michael must speak to 
her. She had never liked Michael, but after all he was Julia’s 
husband and it was her duty to tell him at least enough to make 
him put a stop to whatever was going on. 

She r^g Michael up and made an appointment with him at the 
theatre. Michael liked Dolly as little as she liked him, though for 
other reasons, and when he heard that she wanted to see him he 
swore. He was annoyed that he had never been able to induce her 
to sell out her shares in the management, and he resented whatever 
suggestions she made as an unwarrantable interference. But when 
she was shown into his office he greeted her with cordiality. He 
kissed her on both cheeks. 

*‘Sit down and make yourself comfy. Come to see that the old 
firm’s still raking in dividends for you?” 

Dolly de Vries was now a woman of sixty. She was very fat, 
and her face, with its large nose and heavy red lips, seemed larger 
than life. There was a slightly masculine touch in her black satin 
dke^ but she wore a double string of pearls round her neck, a 
diiat^nd brooch at her waist and another in her hat. Her short 
hair yas dyed a rich copper. Her lips and her finger-nails were 
bris^ red. Her voice was loud and deep, but when she got 
excitfcd the words were apt to tumble over one another and a slight 
Cockney accent revealed itself. 

‘^Michael, I’m upset about Julia.” 

Michael, always the perfect gentleman, slightly raised his eytt 
^brows and compressed his thin lips. He was not prepared t/j 
discuss his wife even with Dolly. 

“I think she’s doing a great deal too much. I don’t know wKat’s 
come over her. All these parties she’s going to now. These i ught 
clubs and things. After all, she’s not a young woman any m ore; 
she’ll just wear herself out.” - 

‘‘Oh, nonsense. She’s as strong as a horse and she’s'in th^w^si 
of health. She’s looking younger than she has for years, ‘^f^u’re 
not going to grudge her a bit of fun when her day’s work is over. 
The part she’s playing just now doesn’t take it out of her; Ttnl 
very glad that she should want to go out and amuse herself. It 
only shows how much vitality she has.” 

“She never cared for that sort of thing before. ^It seems 
so straz)ge that she should suddenly take to dancing’^ till two 
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in the morning in the horrible atmosphere of those places/' 

‘‘It’s the only exercise she gets. I can’t expect her to put on 
shorts and come for a run with me in the park.” 

“I think you ought to know that people are beginning to talk. 
It’s doing her reputation a lot of harm.” 

“What the devil d'you mean by that?” 

“Well, it’s absurd that at her age she should make herself so 
conspicuous with a young boy.” 

He looked at her for a moment without understanding, and 
when he caught what she meant he laughed loud. 

“Tom? Don’t be such a fool, Dolly.” 

‘^I’m not a fool. I know what I’m talking about. \^'hen any- 
one’s as well known as Julia and she’s always about with tlie same 
man naturally people talk.” 

“But Tom’s just as much my friend as hers. You know very 
well that I can’t take Julu out dancing. I have to get up every 
morning at eight to get my exercise in before my day’s work. 
Hang it all, T dc') know’ something about human nature after thirty 
years on the stage. Tom’s a very good type of clean honest English 
boy and he’s by way of being a gentleman. I dare say he admires 
Julia, boys of that age often think they’re in love wdth women older 
than themselves, well, it won’t do him any harm, it’ll do him good; 
but to think Julia could possibly give him a thought — my poor 
Dolly, you make me laugh.” 

“He’s boring, he’s dull, he’s common and he’s a snob.” 

“Well, if you think he’s all that, doesn’t it strike you as rather 
stra^ige that Julia should be so wrapped up in him as you seem to 
tl ’nk?” 

‘ Only a woman knows what a woman can do.” 

“ That’s not a bad line, Dolly. We shall have you WTiting a play 
next. Now let’s get this straight. Can you look me in the face and 
tell me that you really think Julia is having an affair with Tom?” 

She looked him in the face. Her eyes were anguished. For 
tLou|h at first she had only laughed at what was being said about 
Julia^llse had not been able altogether to suppress the doubts that 
soon assailed her; she remembered a dozen little incidents that at 
ihe tirie had escaped her notice, but when considered in cold 
bloodjTOked terribly suspicious. She had suffered such torture as 
die hall never thought it possible to endure. Proof? She had no 
prooCr^hejonly had an intuition that she could not mistrust; she 
say yes, the impulse to do so was almost uncontrollable; 
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she controlled it. She could not give Julia away. The fool might 
go and tell her and Julia would never speak to her again. He 
might have Julia watched and catch her out. No one could tell 
what might happen if she told the truth. 

“No, I don’t.” 

Her eyes filled with tears and began to roll down her massive 
cheeks. Michael saw her misery. He thought her ridiculous, but 
he realised that she was suffering and in the kindness of his heart 
sought to console her. 

“I was sure you didn’t really. You know how fond Julia is of 
you; you mustn’t be jealous, you know, if she has other friends.” 

“God knows I don’t grudge her anything,” she sobbed. “She’s 
been so different to me lately. She’s been so cold. I’ve been such a 
loyal friend to her, Michael.” 

“Yes, dear, I know you have.” 

“Had I but served my God with half the zeal I served my 
tCing . . 

“Oh, come now, it’s not so bad as that. You know. I’m not the 
sort of chap to talk about his wife to other people. I always think 
^l^hat’s such frightfully bad form. But, you know, honestly you 
don’t know the first thing about Julia. Sex doesn’t mean a thing to 
her. ‘When we were first married it was different, and I don’t mind 
telling you after all these years that she made life a bit difficult for 
me* I don’t say she was a nymphomaniac or anything like that, 
but she was inclined to be rather tiresome sometimes. Bed’s all 
very well in its way, but there are other things in life. But after 
Roger was bom she changed completely. Having a baby settled 
her. All those instincts went into her acting. You’ve read Freu4) 
Dolly; what does he call it when that happens?” 

“Oh, Michael, what do I care about Freud?” ^ 

“Sublimation. That’s it. I often think that’s what’s made her 
such a great actress. Acting’s a whole-time job and if you want to 
be really good you’ve got to give your whole self to it. I’m so 
impatient with the public who think actors and actresses |^ad o 
devil of a life. We haven’t got the time for that sort of nonsWse.” | 

What Michael was saying made her so angry that sKe re^ ! 
covered her self-control. 

“But, Michael, it may be that you and I know that there’s 
nothing wrong with Julia’s going about all the time with that 
miserable little pip-squeak. It’s so bad for her reputation. After 
all, one of your great assets has been your exemplary married life. 
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Everyone has looked up to you. The public has loved to think of 
you as such a devoted and united couple.” 

‘‘And so we are, damn it.” 

Dolly was growing impatient. 

“But 1 tell you people are talking. You can’t be so stupid as not 
to see that they’re bound to. 1 mean, if Julia had had one flagrant 
affair after another, nobody would take any notice, but after the 
life she’s led for so many years suddenly to break out like this — 
naturally everybody starts chattering. It’s so bad for business.” 

Michael gave her a swift glance. He smiled a little. 

“J see what you mean, Dolly. I dare say there’s something in 
what you say and in the circumstances I feel that you have a 
perfect right to say it. You were awfully good to us when we 
started and I should hate to see you let down now. I’ll tell you 
what, I’ll buy you out.” 

“Buy me out?” 

Dolly straightened herself and her face, a moment ago rumpled 
and discomposed, hardened. She was seized with indignation. 
He went on suavely. 

“I see your point. If Julia’s gadding about all night it must tell 
on her performances. That’s obvious. She*s got a funny sort of 
public, a lot of old ladies come to our matinees because they think 
she’s such a sweet good woman. 1 don’t mind admitting tliat if she 
gets herself unpleasantly talked about it might have some effect on 
the takings. I know Julia well enough to know that she wouldn’t 
put up with any interference with her liberty of action. I’m her 
husband and I’ve got to put up with it. But you’re in a different 
position altogether. I shouldn’t blame you if you wanted to get 
out while the going was good.” 

Dolly was alert now. She was far from a fool and when it came 
to business was a match for Michael. She was angry, but her 
anger gave her self control. 

“I should have thought after all these years, Michael, that you 
knei^ me better than that. I thought it my duty^ to warn you, but 
I’m^^repared to take the rough with the smooth. Tm not the 
'Woman to desert a sinking ship. I dare say 1 can afford to lose my 
money better than you can.” 

It gave her a great deal of satisfaction to see the disappointment 
that was clearly expressed on Michael’s face. She knew how much 
money meant to him and she had a hope that what she had said 
would rankle. He pulled himself together quickly. 
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“Wdl, diink it over, Dolly.” 

She gathered up her bag and they parted with mutual eX' 
pressions of affection and good will. 

“Silly old bitch,” he said when the door was closed behind 
her. 

“Pompous old ass,” she hissed as she went down in the lift. 

But when she got into her magnificent and very expensive car 
and drove back to Montagu Square she could not hold back the 
heavy, painful tears that filled her eyes. She felt old, lonely, 
unhappy, and desperately jealous. 


CHAPTER XVn 

Micha£L flattered himself on his sense of humour. On the 
Sunday evening that followed his conversation with Dolly he 
strolled into Julia’s room while she was dressing. They were going 
,]|6ftlhe pictures after an early dinner. 

“Who’s coming tO'iiight besides Charles?” he asked her. 
couldn’t find another woman. I’ve asked Tom.” 

‘*Good! I wanted to see him.” 

Ife chuckled at the thought of the joke he had up his sleeve. 
JuUti was looking forward to the evening. At the cinema she 
would arrange the seating so that Tom sat next to her and he 
would ht>ld her hand while she chatted in undertones to Charles on 
the other side of her. Dear Charles, it was nice of him to have 
loved her so long and so devotedly; she would go out of her way to 
be very sweet to him. Charles and Tom arrived together. Tom 
was wearing his new dinner'jacket for the first time and he and 
Julia exchanged a little private glance, of satisfaction on his part 
and of compliment on hers. 

“Well, young feller,” said Michael heartily, rubbing his fluids, 
“do you Imow what I hear about you? I hear that you’qftJk>m' 
promising my wife.” jf 

Tom gave him a startled look and went scarlet. The habit of 
flushing mortified him horribly, but he could not break hlmsell 
of it. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Julia gaily, “how marvellousi Pve been 
trying to get someone to compromise me all my life. Who told 
you, Michael?” 
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little bird,” he said archly. 

*‘Well, Tom, if Michael divorces me you’ll have to marry me, 
you know.” 

Charles smiled with his gentle, rather melancholy eyes. 

‘‘What have you been doing, Tom?” he asked. 

Charles was gravely, Michael boisterously, diverted by the 
young man’s obvious embarrassment. Julia, though she seemed to 
share their amusement, was alert and watchful. 

“Well, it appears that the young rip has been taking Julia to 
night clubs when she ought to have been in bed and asleep.” 

Julia crowed with delight. 

“Shall we deny it, Tom, or shall we brazen it out?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you what I said to the little bird,” Michael broke 
in. “I said to her, as long as Julia doesn’t want me to go to night 
clubs with her . . 

Julia ceased to listen to what he said. Dolly, she thought, and 
oddly enough she described her to herself in exactly the words 
Michael had a couple of days before. Dinner was announced 
and their bright talk turned to other tilings. But though Julia 
took part in it^with gaiety, though she appeared to be giving her 
guests all her attention and even listened with a show of ap- 
preciation to one of M* haei’s theatrical stories that she had heard 
twenty times before, she was privately holding an animated 
conversation with Dolly. Dolly cowered before her while she told 
her exactly what she thought of her. 

“You old cow,” she said to her. “How dare you interfere with 
my private concerns? No, don’t speak. Don’t try to excuse 
yourself. I know exactly what you said to Michael. It was im- 
pardonable. I thought you were a friend of mine. I thought I 
could rely on you. Well, that finishes it. I’ll never speak to you 
again. Never. Never. D’you think Fm impressed by your rotten 
old money? Oh, it’s no good saying you didn’t mean it. Where 
would you be except for me, I should like to know. Any dis- 
tinc^n you’ve got, the only importance you have in the world, is 
thafrou happen to know me. Who’s made your parties go all 
thes^years? D’you think that people came to them to see you? 
They came to see me. Never agam. Never.” 

It was in point of fact a monologue rather than a conversation. 

Later on, at the cinema, she sat next to Tom as she had intended 
2uid hdid his hand, but it seemed to her singularly unresponsive. 
Like a fish’s fiun. She suspected that he was thinking uncomfortably 
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of what Michael had said. She wished that she had had an 
opportunity of a few words with him so that she might have told 
him not to worry. After all no one could have carried off the 
incident with more brilliance than she had. Aplomb; that was the 
word. She wondered what it was exactly that Dolly had told 
Michael. She had better find out. It would not do to ask Michael, 
that would look as though she attached importance to it; she must 
find out from Dolly herself. It would be much wiser not to have a 
row wdth her. Julia smiled as she thought of the scene she would 
have writh Dolly. She would be sweetness itself, she would 
wheedle it all out of her, and never give her an inkling that she was 
angry. It was curious that it should send a cold shiver down her 
back to think that people were talking about her. After all if she 
couldn’t do what she liked, who could? Her private life was 
nobody’s business. All the same one couldn’t deny that it 
wouldn’t be very nice if people were laughing at her. She won- 
dered what Michael would do if he found out the truth. He 
couldn’t very well divorce her and continue to manage for her. If 
he had any sense he’d shut his eyes. But Michael was funny in 
some ways; every now and then he would get up on his hind legs 
and start doing his colonel stuff. He was quite capable of saying all 
of a sudden that damn it all, he must behave like a gentleman. 
Men were such fools; there wasn’t one of them who wouldn’t cut 
oflF his nose to spite his face. Of course it wouldn’t really matter 
very much to her. She could go and act in America for a year till 
the scandal had died down and then go into management with 
somebody else. But it would be a bore. And then there was 
Roger to consider; he’d feel it, poor Iamb; he’d be humiliated, 
naturally; it was no good shutting one’s eyes to the fact, at her 
age she’d look a perfect fool being divorced on account of a boy of 
three-and-twenty. Of course she wouldn’t be such a fool as to 
marry Tom. Would Charles marry her? She turned and in the 
half-light looked at his distinguished profile. He had been madly 
in love with her for years; he was one of those chivalrous idiots 
that a woman could turn round her little finger; perhgn he 
wouldn’t mind being co-respondent instead of Tom. That might 
be a very good way out. Lady Charles Tamerley. It sounded all 
right. Perhaps she had been a little imprudent. She had always 
been very careful when she went to Tom’s flat, but it might be that 
one of the chauffeurs in the mews had seen her go in or come out 
and had thought things. That class of people had such filthy 
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minds. As far as the night clubs were concerned, she’d have been 
only too glad to go with Tom to quiet little places where no one 
would see them, but he didn’t like that. He loved a crowd, he 
wanted to see smart people, and be seen. He liked to show her 
off. 

‘‘Damn,” she said to herself. “Damn, damn.” 

Julia didn’t enjoy her evening at the cinema as much as she had 
expected. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Next day Julia got Dolly on her private number. 

“Darling, it seems ages since I’ve seen you. What have you 
been doing with yourself all this time?” 

“Nothing very much.” 

Dolly’s voiwt' Hinded cold. 

“Now lioten, Roger’^» coming home to-morrow. You know he’s 
leaving Eton for good. I’m sending the car for him early and I 
want you to come to lunch. Not a party; only you and me, 
Michael and Roger.” 

“I’m lunching out to-morrow.” 

In twenty years Dolly had never been engaged when Julia 
wanted her to do something with her. The voice at the other end 
of the telephone was hostile. 

“Dolly, how can you be so unkind? Roger’II be terribly dis- 
appointed. His first day at home; besides, I want to see you. I 
haven’t seen you for ages and I miss you terribly. Can’t you break 
your engagement, just for this once, darling, and we’ll have a good 
old gossip after lunch, just you and me?” 

No one could be more persuasive than Julia when she liked, no 
one could put more tenderness into her voice, nor a more 
iirei|(^tible appeal. There was a iiioment’s pause and Julia knew 
thatibolly was struggling with her wounded feelings. 

“AH right, darling. I’ll manage.” 

“Darling.” But w'hen she rang off Julia through clenched teeth 
muttered: “The old cow.” 

Dolly came. Roger listened politely while she told him tliat he 
had grown and with his grave smile answered her suitably w^hen 
she said the sort of things she thought proper to a boy of his age. 
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Julia was puzzled by him. Without talking much he listened, 
apparently with attention, to what the rest of them were saying, 
but she had an odd feeling that he was occupied with thoughts of 
his own. He seemed to observe them with a detached curiosity 
like that with which he might have observed animals in a zoo. It 
was faintly disquieting. When the opportunity presented itself 
she delivered the little bit of dialogue she had prepared for Dolly’s 
benefit. 

‘‘Oh, Roger darling, you know your wretched father’s busy 
to-night. I’ve got a couple of seats for the second house at the 
Palladium and Tom wants you to dine with him at the Cafe 
Royal.” 

“Oh!” He paused for a second. “All right.” 

She turned to Dolly. 

“It’s so nice for Roger to have somebody like Tom to go about 
with. They’re great friends, you know,” 

Michael gave Dolly a glance. There was a twinkle in his eyes. 
He spoke. 

“Tom’s a very decent sort of boy. He won’t let Roger get into 
any mischief.” 

“I should have thought Roger would prefer to go about with his 
Eton friends,” said Dolly. 

“Old cow,” thought Julia. “Old cow.” 

But when luncheon was over she asked her to come up to her 

room. 

“I’ll get into bed and you can talk to me while I’m resting. A 
good old girls’ gossip, that’s what I want.” 

She put her arm affectionately round Dolly’s vast waist and led 
her upstairs. For a while they spoke of indifferent things, clothes 
and servants, make-up and scandal; then Julia, leaning on her 
elbow, looked at Dolly with confiding eyes. 

“Dolly, there’s something I want to talk to you about. I want 
advice and you’re the only person in the world whose advice I 
would take. I know I can trust you.” 

“Of course, darling.” > 

“It appears that people are saying rather disagreeable lining'' 
about me. Someone’s been to Michael and told him that there’s a 
lot of gossip about me and poor Tom Fennell.” 

Though her eyes still wore the charming and appealing look that 
she knew Dolly found irresistible, she watched her closely for a 
start or for some change in her expression. She saw nothing. 
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‘‘Who told Michael?” 

“I don't know. He won’t say. You know what he is when he 
starts being a perfect gentleman.” 

She wondered if she only imagined that Dolly’s features at this 
slightly relaxed. 

“I want the truth, Dolly.” 

“I’m so glad you’ve asked me, darling. You know how I hate to 
interfere in other people’s business and if you hadn’t brought the 
matter up yourself nothing would have induced me to mention 
it.” 

“My deal, if I don’t know that you’re a loyal friend, who 
does?” 

Dolly slipped off her shoes and settled down massively in her 
chair. Julia never took her eyes off her. 

“You know how malicious people are. You’ve always led such a 
quiet, regular life. You’ve gone out so little, and then only with 
Michael or Charles Tamerley. He’s different; of course everyone 
knows he’"^ ^Mlorcd >ou for ages. It seems so funny that all of a 
sudden you should run around all over the place with a clerk in 
the firm that does your accounts.” 

“He isn’t exactly that. His father has bought him a share in the 
firm and he’s a junio * partner.’' 

“Yes, he gets four hundred a year.” 

“How d’you know?” asked Julia quickly. 

This time she was certain that Dolly was disconcerted. 

“You persuaded me to go to his firm about my income tax. 
One of the head partners told me. It seems a little strange that on 
that he should be able to have a flat, dre o the way he does and take 
people to niglit clubs.” 

“For all I know, his father may make him an allowance.” 

“His father’s a solicitor in the North of London. You know 
very well that if he’s bought him a partnership he isn’t making him 
an allowance as well.” 

“Surely you don’t imagine that I’m keeping him,” said Julia, 
w& a ringing laugh. 

don’t imagine anything, darling. Other people do.” 

Julia liked neither the words Dolly spoke nor the way she said 
them. But she gave no sign of her uneasiness. 

“It’s too absurd. He’s Roger’s friend much more than mine. 
Of course I’ve been about with him. I felt I was getting too set. 
I’m tired of just going to the theatre and taking care of myself. It s 
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no life. After all if I don’t enjoy myself a little now I never shall. 
I’m getting on, you know, Dolly, it’s no good denying it. You 
know what Michael is; of course he’s sweet, but he is a bore.” 

**No more a bore than he’s ever been,” said Dolly acidly. 

“I should have thought I was the last person anyone would 
dream would have an affair with a boy twenty years younger than 
myself.” 

^Twenty-five,” corrected Dolly. ‘‘I should have thought so 
too. Unfortunately he’s not verv discreet.” 

'‘What do you mean by that?” 

"Well, he’s told Avice Crichton that he’ll get her a part in your 
next play.” 

"Who the devil is Avice Crichton?” 

"Oh, she’s a young actress I know. She’s as pretty as a picture.” 

"He’s only a silly kid. I suppose he thinks he can get round 
Michael. You know what Michael is with his little bits.” 

"He says he can get you to do anything he wants. He says you 
just eat out of his hand.” 

It was lucky for Julia that she was a good actress. For a second 
her heart stood still. How could he say a thing like that? The fool. 
The blasted fool. But recovering herself at once she laughed 
ligjitly. 

"Wliat nonsense! I don’t believe a word of it.” 

"He’s a very commonplace, rather vulgar young man. It’s not 
surprising if all the fuss you’ve made of him has turned his 
head.” 

Julia, smiling good-naturedly, looked at her with ingenuous 
eyes. 

"But, darling, you don’t think he’s my lover, do you?” 

"If I don’t. I’m the only person who doesn’t.” 

"And do you?” 

For a minute Dolly did not answer. They looked at one another 
steadily, their hearts were black with hatred; but Julia still smiled, 

"If you give me your solemn word of honour that he isn’t, of 
course I’ll believe you.” 

Julia dropped her voice to a low, grave note. It had a true ring of 
sincerity: 

"I’ve never told you a lie yet, Dolly, and I’m too old to begin 
now. I give you my solemn word of honour that Tom has never 
been anything more to me than just a friend.” 

"You take a great weight off my mind.” 
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Julia knew that Dolly did not believe her and Dolly was aware 
that Julia knew it. She went on. 

“But in that case, for your own sake, Julia dear, do be sensible. 
Don't go about with this young man any more. Drop him.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that. That would be an admission that 
people were right in what they thought. After all, my conscience 
is clear. I can afford to hold my head high. I should despise 
myself if I allowed my behaviour to be influenced by malicious 
gossip.” 

Dolly slipped her feet back into her shoes and getting her lip- 
stick out of her bag did her lips. 

“Well, dear, you’re old enough to know your own mind.” 

They parted coldly. 

But one or two of Dolly’s remarks had been somewhat of a 
shock to Julia. They rankled. It was disconcerting that gossip had 
so nearly reached the truth. But did it matter? Plenty of women 
had lovers and who bothered? And an actress. No one expected 
an actress to Lc .1 pattern of propriety. 

“It’s my damned virtue. That’s at the bottom of the trouble.” 

She had acquired tlie reputation of a perfectly virtuous woman, 
whom the tongue of scandal could not touch, and now it looked 
as though her reputation was a prison that she had built round 
herself. But there was worse. What had Tom meant by saying 
that she ate out of his hand? That deeply affronted her. Silly little 
fool. How dare he? She didn’t know what to do about it either. 
She would have liked to tax him wdth it. What was the good? He 
would deny it. The only thing w^as to ty nothing; it had all gone 
too far now, she must accept everything. It was no good not 
facing the truth; he didn’t love her, he was her lover because it 
gratified his self-esteem, because it brought him various things he 
cared for and because in his own eyes at least it gave him a sort of 
position. 

“If I had any sense I’d chuck him.” She gave an angry laugli. 
easy to say that. I love him.*' 

The strange thing was that when she looked into her heart it 
was not Julia Lambert the woman who resented the affront, she 
didn’t care for herself, it was the affront to Julia Lambert the actress 
that stung her. She had often felt tliat her talent — genius the critics 
called it, but that was a very grand word, her gift, if you like — was 
not really herself, not even part of her, but something outside that 
used her, Julia Lambert the woman, in order to express itself. It was 
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a strange, immaterial personality that seemed to descend upon her 
and it did things through her that she did not know she was 
capable of doing. She was an ordinary, prettyish, ageing woman. 
Her gift had neither age nor form. It was a spirit that played on her 
body as the violinist plays on his violin. It was the slight to that 
that galled her. 

She tried to sleep. She was so accustomed to sleeping in the 
afternoon that she could always drop off the moment she com- 
posed herself, but on this occasion she turned restlessly from side 
to side and sleep would not come. At last she looked at the clock. 
Tom often got back from his office soon after five. She yearned 
for him; in his arms was peace, when she was with him nothing else 
mattered. She dialled his number. 

“HuUoa? Yes. Who is it?” 

She held the receiver to her ear, panic-stricken. It was Roger’s 
voice. She hung up. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Nor did Julia sleep well that night. She was awake when she 
heard Roger come in, and turning on her light she saw that it was 
four. She frowned. He came clattering down the stone stairs next 
morning just when she was beginning to think of getting up. 

“Can I come In, Mummy?” 

“Come jn.” 

He was still in his pyjamas and dressing-gown. She smiled at 
him because he looked so fresh and young. 

“You were very late last night.” 

“No, not very. I was in by one.” 

“Liar. I looked at my clock. It was four.” 

“All right. It was four then,” he agreed cheerfully. 

“What on earth were you doing?” 

“We went on to some place after the show and had supper. 
We danced.” ’i 

“Who with?” 

“A couple of girls we picked up. Tom knew them before.” ^ 
“What were their names?” 

“One was called Jill and one was called Joan. I don’t r*” 
what their other names were. Joan’s on the stage. She a 
me if I coc^dn’t get her an understudy in your next play.” 
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At all events neither of them was Avice Crichton. That name 
had been in her thoughts ever since Dolly had mentioned it. 

“But those places aren’t open till four.” 

“No, we went back to Tom’s flat. Tom made me promise I 
wouldn’t tell you. He said you’d be furious.” 

“Oh, my dear, it takes a great deal more than that to make me 
furious. I promise you I won’t say a word.” 

“If anyone’s to blame I am. I went to see Tom yesterday 
afternoon and we arranged it then. All this stuff about love that 
one hears about in plays and reads in novels. I’m nearly eighteen. 
I thpught I ought to see for myself what it was all about.” 

Julia sat up in bed and looked at Roger with wide, enquiring 
eyes. 

“Roger, what do you mean?” 

He was composed and serious. 

“Tom said he knew a couple of girls who were all right. He’s 
had them both himself. They live together and so we phoned 
and asked u;ein to meet us after the show. He told them I was a 
virgin and they’d better toss up for me. When we got back to the 
flat he took Jill into the bedroom and left me the sittmg-room 
and Joan.” 

For the moment shv, did not think of Tom, she was so disturbed 
at what Roger was saying. 

“I don’t think it’s so much really. I don’t see it’s anything to 
make all that fuss about.” 

She could not speak. Tlie tears filled her eyes and ran quickly 
down her face. 

“Mummy, what’s the matter? Why are you crying?” 

“But you’re a little boy.” 

He came over to her and sitting on the side of her bed took her 
in his arms. 

“Darling, don’t cry. I wouldn’t have told you if I’d thought it 
was going to upset you. After all, it had to happen sooner or 
later.” 

*^But so soon. So soon. It makes me feel so old.” 

**^Iot you, darling. Age cannot* witlicr her, nor custom stale her 
infinite variety.” 

X}^he giggled through her tears. 

fool, Roger, d’you think Cleopatra would have liked 
that silly old donkey said of her? You might have waited a 
n&nloQger.” 
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“It’s just as well I didn’t. I know all about it now. To tell you 
the truth I think it’s rather disgusting.’’ 

She sighed deeply. It was a comfort to feel him holding her so 
tenderly. But she felt terribly sorry for herself. 

“You’re not angry with me, darling?’’ he asked. 

“Angry? No. But if it had to come I wish it hadn’t been quite 
so matter-of-fact. You talk as though it had just been a rather 
curious experiment.’’ 

“I suppose it was in a way.’’ 

She gave him a little smile. 

“And you really think that was love?’’ 

“Well, it’s what most people mean by it, isn’t it?’’ 

“No, they don’t, they mean pain and anguish, shame, ecstasy, 
heaven and hell; they mean the sense of living more intensely, and 
unutterable boredom; they mean freedom and slavery; they mean 
peace and unrest.’’ 

Something in the stillness with which he listened to her made 
her give him a glance through her eyelashes. There was a curious 
expression in his eyes. She did not know what it meant. It was as 
though he were gravely listening to a sound that came from a long 
way off. 

“It doesn’t sound as though it were much fun,*’ he murmured. 

She took his smooth face in her hands and kissed his lips. 

“I’m a fool, aren’t I? You see, I still see you as a little baby boy 
that I’m holding in my arms.’’ 

A twinkle shone in his eyes. 

“What are you grinning at, you ape?’’ 

“It made a damned good photograph, didn’t it?’’ 

She could not but laugh. 

“You pig. You filthy pig.’’ 

“I say, about the understudy, is there any chance for Joan?’’ 

“Tell her to come and see me one day.’’ 

But when Roger left her she sighed. She was depressed. She 
felt very lonely. Her life had always been so full and so exciting 
that she had never had the time to busy herself much with Roger. 
She got in a state, of course, when he had whooping-cou|^ or 
measles, but he was for the most part in robust health, and then he 
occupied a pleasant place in the background of her consciousness. 
But she had always felt that he was there to be attended to when 
she was inclined and she had often thought it would be nice when 
he was old enough really to share her interests. It came to her as a 
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shock now to realise that, without ever having really possessed 
him, she had lost him. Her lips tightened when she thought of the 
girl who had taken him from her. 

‘‘An understudy. My foot.” 

Her pain absorbed her so that she could not feel the grief she 
might have felt from her discovery of Tom’s perfidy. She had 
always known in her bones that he was unfaithful to her. At his 
age, with his wanton temperament, with herself tied down by her 
performances at the theatre, by all manner of engagements which 
her position forced upon her, it was plain that he had ample 
opl^ortunity to gratify his inclinations. She had shut her eyes. 
All she asked was that she should not know. This was the first 
time that an actual fact had been thrust upon her notice. 

“I must just put up with it,” she sighed. Thoughts wandered 
through her mind. “It’s like lying and not knowing you’re lying, 
that’s what’s fatal; I suppose it’s better to be a fool and know it 
than a fool and iv,t know it.” 


CHAPTER XX 

Tom went to Eastbourne with his family for Christmas. Julia had 
two performances on Boxing Day, so the Gosselyns stayed in 
town; they went to a large party at the Savoy that Dolly de Vries 
gave to see the New Year in; and a few d ys later Roger set off for 
Vienna. While he was in London Julia saw little of Tom. She did 
not ask Roger what they did when they tore about the town 
together, she did not want to know, she steeled herself not to 
think and distracted her mind by going to as many parties as she 
could. And there was always her acting; when once she got into 
the theatre her anguish, her humiliation, her jealousy were allayed. 
It gfiive her a sense of triumphant power to find, as it were in her 
pot of grease-paint, another personality that could be touched by 
no human griefs. With that "*efuge always at hand she could 
support anything. 

On the day that Roger left, Tom rang her up from his office. 

“Are you doing anything to-night? \X’hat about going out on the 
binge?” 

“No, Tm busy.” 
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It was not true, but the words slipped out of her mouth in^ 
dependent of her will. 

‘‘Oh, are you? Well, what about to-morrow?’’ 

If he had expressed disappointment, if he had asked her to cut 
the date he supposed she had, she might have had strength to 
break with him then and there. His casualness defeated her. 

“To-morrow’s all right.” 

“O.K. I’ll fetch you at the theatre after the show. Bye-bye.” 

Julia was ready and waiting when he was shown into her 
dressing-room. She was strangely nervous. His face lit up when 
he saw her, and when Evie went out of the room for a moment he 
caught her in his arms and warmly kissed her on the lips. 

“I feel all the better for that,” he laughed. 

You would never have thought, to look at him, so young, fresh 
and ingenuous, in such high spirits, that he was capable of giving 
her so much pain. You would never have thought that he was so 
deceitful. It was quite plain that he had not noticed that for more 
than a fortnight he had hardly seen her. 

C^Oh, God, if I could only tell him to go to hell.”) 

But she looked at him with a gay smile in her lovely eyes. 

“Where are we going?” 

“I’ve got a table at Quag’s. They’ve got a new turn there, an 
American conjurer, who’s grand.” 

She talked with vivacity all through supper. She told him 
about the various parties she had been to, and the theatrical 
functions 'she had not been able to get out of, so that it seemed 
only on account of her engagements that they had not met. It 
disconcerted her to perceive that he took it as perfectly natural. 
He was glad to see her, that was plain, he was interested in what 
she had been doing and in the people she had seen, but it was plain 
also that he had not missed her. To see what he would say she 
told him that she had had an offer to take the play in which she was 
acting to New York. She told him the terms that had been 
suggested. 

“They’re marvellous,” he said, his eyes glittering. “What a snip! 
You can’t lose and you may make a packet.” 

“The only thing is, I don’t much care for leaving London.’* 

“Why on earth not? I should have thought you’d jump at it. 
The play’s had a good long run, for all you know it’ll be pretty well 
through by Easter, and if you want to make a stab at America you 
couldn’t have a better vehicle.” 
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‘‘I don’t see why it shouldn’t run through the summer. Besides, 

I don’t like strangers very much. I’m fond of my fnends,” 

‘‘I think that’s silly. Your friends’ll get along without you all 
right. And you’ll have a grand time in New York.” 

Her gay laugh was very convincing. 

‘‘One would think you were terribly anxious to get rid of me.” 

“Of course I should miss you like hell. But it would only be for 
a few months. If I had a chance like that I’d jump at it.” 

But when they had finished supper and the commissionaire had 
called up a taxi for them he gave the address of the fiat as if it were 
an. understood thing that they should go back to it. In the taxi he 
put his arm round her waist and kissed her, and later, when she lay 
in his arms, in the little single bed, she felt that all the pain she had 
suflFered during that last fortnight was not too great a price to pay 
for the happy peace that filled her heart. 

Julia continued to go to the smart supper places and to night 
clubs with Tom. If people wanted to think he was her lover, let 
them; she was pust caring. But it happened more than once that 
he was engaged when she wanted him to go somewhere with her. 
It had spread around among Julia’s grander friends that Tom was 
very clever at helpina one with one’s income-tax returns. The 
Dennorants had ask. J him down to the country for a week-end, 
and here he had met a number of persons who were glad to take 
adv/jitage of his technical knowledge. He began to get invitations 
fr^jm people whom Julia did not know. Acquaintances would 
/Aention him to her. 

“You know Tom Fennell, don’t you? He’s very clever, isn’t he? 
I hear he’s saved the Gillians hundreds of pounds on their income 
tax.” 

Julia was none too pleased. It was through her that he had got 
asked to parties that he wanted to go to. It began to look as if in 
this respect he could do without her. He was pleasant and un- 
assuming, very well-dressed now, and with a fresh, clean look that 
was engaging; he was able to save people money; Julia knew the 
world which he was so anxious to get into well enough to realise 
that he would soon establish himself in it. She had no very high 
opinion of the morals of the women he would meet there and she 
could name more than one person of title who would be glad to 
snap him up. Julia’s comfort was that thev were all as mean as 
cat’s meat. Dolly had said he was only earning four hundred a 
year; he certainly couldn’t live in those circles on that. 
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Julia had with decision turned down the American olSFer before 
ever she mentioned it to Tom; their play was playing to very good 
business. But one of those inexplicable slumps that occasionally 
affect the theatre now swept over London and the takings suddenly 
dropped. It looked as though they would not be able to carry on 
long after Easter. They had a new play on which they set great 
hopes. It was called Nowadays^ and the intention had been 
to produde it early in the autumn. It had a great part for Julia 
and the advantage of one that well suited Michael. It was the sort 
of play that might easily run a year. Michael did not much like 
the idea of producing it in May, with the summer coming on, 
but there seemed no help for it and he began looking about for a 
cast. 

One afternoon, during the interval at a matinde, Evie brought a 
note in to Julia. She was surprised to see Roger’s handwriting. 

Dear Mother, 

This is to introduce to you Miss Joan Denver who I talked to you 
about. She's awfully keen on getting in the Siddons Theatre and would 
be quite satisfied with an understudy however small. 

Your affectionate son, 
Roger. 

Julia smiled at the formal way in which he wrote; she was 
tickled because he was so grown up as to try to get jobs for his girl 
friends. Then she suddenly remembered who Joan Denver was. 
Joan and Jill. She was the girl who had seduced poor Roger. Her 
face went grim. But she was curious to see her. 

“Is George there?” George was the doorkeeper. Evie nodded 
and opened the door. 

“George.” 

He came in. 

“Is the lady who brought this letter here now?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Tell her I’ll see her after the play.” 

She wore in the last act an evening dress with a train; it was a 
very grand dress and showed her beautiful figure to advantage. 
She wore diamonds in her dark hair and diamond bracelets OQ her 
arms. She looked, as indeed the part required, majestic/ She 
received Joan Denver the moment she had taken h^ last call] Julia 
could in the twinkling of an eye leap from her part into private 
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life, but now without an effort she continued to play the im- 
perious, aloof, stately and well-bred woman of the play. 

‘‘Fve kept you waiting so long I thought I wouldn't keep you till 
rd got changed." 

Her cordial smile was the smile of a queen; her graciousness 
kept you at a respectful distance. In a glance she had taken in the 
young girl who entered her dressing-room. She was young, with a 
pretty little face and a snub nose, a good deal made-up and not very 
well made-up. 

‘‘Her legs are too short," thought Julia. “Very second-rate." 

SJie had evidently put on her best clothes and the same glance 
had told Julia all about them. 

(“Shaftesbury Avenue. Off the nail." ) 

TTie poor thing was at the moment frightfully nervous. Julia 
made her sit down and offered her a cigarette. 

“There are matches by your side." 

She saw her hands tremble when she tried to strike one. It 
broke and she rubbed a second three times against the box before 
she could get it to liglit. 

(“If Roger could only see her now! Cheap rouge, cheap lip- 
stick, and scared out of her wits. Gay little thing, he thought she 
was.") 

“Have you been on the stage long. Miss I’m so sorry I’ve 

forgotten your name." 

“Joan Denver.” Her throat was dry and she could hardly speak. 
Her cigarette went out and she held it helplessly. She answered 
Julia’s question. “Two years." 

“How old are you?” 

“Nineteen." 

(“That’s a lie. You’re twenty-two if you’re a day.") “You know 
my son, don’t you?” 

“Yes." 

“He’s just left Eton. He’s gone to Vienna to learn German. 
Of course he’s very young, but his father and I thought it would be 
good for him to spend a few months abroad before going up to 
Cambridge. And what parts have you played? Your cigarette’s 
gone out. Won’t you have another?” 

“Oh, it’s all right, thanks. I’ve been playing on tour. But I’m 
fri^tfully anxious to be in town." Despair gave her courage and 
she uttered the speech she had evidently prepared. “I’ve got the 
mo8t.tremendous admiration for you, Miss Lambert. I always say 
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you^re tlie greatest actress on the stage* Fve learnt more from you 
than I did all the years I was at the R.A.D.A. My greatest 
ambition is to be in your theatre, Miss Lambert, and if you could 
see your way to giving me a little something, I know it would be 
the most wonderful chance a girl could have.’’ 

**Will you take oflF your hat?” 

Joan Denver took the cheap little hat off her head and with a 
quick gesture shook out her close-cropped curls. 

“What pretty hair you have,” said Julia. 

Still witli that slightly imperious, but infinitely cordial smile, the 
smile that a queen in royal procession bestows on her subjects, 
Julia gazed at her. She did not speak. She remembered Jane 
Taitbout’s maxim: Don’t pause unless it’s necessary, but then 
pause as long as you can. She could almost hear the girl’s heart 
beating and she felt her shrinking in her ready-made clothes, 
shrinking in her skin. 

“What made you think of asking my son to give you a letter to 
me?’* 

Joan grew red imder her make-up and she swallowed before she 
answered. 

“I met him at a friend’s house and I told him how much I 
admired you and he said he thought perhaps you’d have some- 
thing for me in your next play.” 

“I’m just turning over the parts in my mind.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of a part. If I could have an understudy — I 
mean, that would give me a chance of attending rehearsals and 
studying your technique. That’s an education m itself. Everyone 
agrees about that.” 

(“Silly little fool, trying to flatter me. As if I didn’t know diat. 
And why the hell should I educate her?”) “Jt’s very sweet of you 
to put it like that. I’m only a very ordinary person really. The 
public is so kind, so very kind. You’re a pretty little thing. And 
young. Youth is so beautiful. Our policy has always been to give 
the younger people a chance. After all we can’t go on for ever, 
and we look upon it as a duty we owe the public to train up actors 
and actresses to take our place when the time comes.” 

Julia said these words so simply, in her beautifully modulirted 
voice, that Joan Denver’s heart was warmed. She’d got round the 
old girl and the understudy was as good as hers. Tom Fennell had 
said that if she played her cards well with Roger it might easily lead 
to something. 
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**Oh, that won’t be for a long while yet, Miss Lambert,” she 
said, her eyes, her pretty dark eyes, glowing. 

(‘‘You’re right there, my girl, dead right. I bet I could play you 
off the stage when I was seventy.”) 

“I must think it over. I hardly know yet what understudies we 
shall want in our next play.” 

“I hear there’s some talk of Avice Crichton for the girl’s part. 
I thought perhaps I could understudy her.” 

Avice Crichton. No flicker of the eyes showed that the name 
meant anything to Julia. 

‘^My husband has mentioned her, but nothing is settled yet. I 
don’t know her at all. Is she clever?” 

“I think so. I was at the Academy with her.” 

“And pretty as a picture, they tell me.” Rising to her feet to 
show that the audience was at an end, Julia put off her royalty. 
She changed her tone and became on a sudden the jolly, good- 
natured actTc'. ' /ho would do a good turn to anyone if she could. 
“Well, dear, leave rre your name and address and if there’s 
anything doing I’ll let you know.” 

“You won’t forget me, Miss Lambert?” 

“No, dear, I promi' ' you I won’t. It’s been so nice to see you. 
You have a very sweet personality. You’ll find your way out, 
won’t you? Good-bye.” 

“A fat chance she’s got of ever setting foot in this theatre,” said 
Julia to herself when she was gone. “Dirty little bitch to seduce 
my son. Poor lamb. It’s a shame, that’s what it is; women like 
that oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

She looked at herself in the glass as she slipped out of her 
beautiful gown. Her eyes were hard and her lips had a sardonic 
curl. She addressed her reflection. 

“And I may tell you this, old girl: there’s one person who isn’t 
going to play in Nowadays and that’s Miss Avice Crichton.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

But a week or so later Michael mentioned her. 

“I say, have you ever heard of a girl called Avice Crichton?” 
“Never.” 

told she’s rather good. A lady and all that sort of 
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thing. Her father’s in the army. I was wondering if she’d do for 
Honor.” 

“How did you hear about her?” 

“Through Tom. He knows her, he says she’s clever. She’s 
playing in a Simday night show. Next Sunday, in point of fact. 
He says he jliinks it might be worth while to go and have a look- 
s.ee.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

“I was going down to Sandwich to play golf. Would it bore you 
awfully to go? I expect the play’s rotten, but you’d be able to tell 
if it was worth while letting her read the part. Tom’ll go with 
you.” 

Julia’s heart was beating nineteen to the dozen. 

“Of course I’ll go.” 

She phoned to Tom and asked him to come round and have a 
snack before they went to the theatre. He arrived before she was 
ready. 

“Am I late or were you early?” she said, when she came into the 
drawing-room. 

She saw that he had been waiting impatiently. He was nervous 
and eager. 

“They’re going to ring up sharp at eight,” he said. “I hate 
getting to a play after it’s begun.” 

His agitation told her all she wanted to know. She lingered a 
little over the cocktails. 

“What is the name of this actress we’re going to see to-night?” 
she asked. 

“Avice Crichton. I’m awfully anxious to know what you think 
about her. I think she’s a find. She knows you’re coming to- 
night. She’s frightfully nervous, but I told her she needn’t be. 
You know what these Sunday night plays are; scratch rehearsals 
and all that; I said you’d quite understand and you’d make 
allowances.” 

AH through dinner he kept looking at his watch. Julia acted the 
woman of the world. She talked of one thing and another and 
noticed that he listened with distraction. As soon as he could he 
brought the conversation back to Avice Crichton. 

“Of course I haven’t said anything to her about it, but I believe 
she’d be all right for Honor.” He had read Nowadays, as h^ 
read, before they were produced, all Julia’s plays. “She loc^s 
the part sH right, I’m sure of that. She’s had a struggle/ and 
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of course it would be a wonderful chance for her. She admires 
you tremendously and she’s terribly anxious to get into a play with 
you.” 

”That’s understandable. It means the chance of a year’s run 
and a lot of managers seeing her.” 

‘‘She’s the right colour, she’s very fair; she’d be a good contrast 
to you.” 

“What with platinum and peroxide there’s no lack of blondes 
on the stage.” 

“But hers is natural.” 

“Ls it? I had a long letter from Roger this morning. He seems 
to be having quite a good time in Vienna.” 

Tom’s interest subsided. He looked at his watch. "When the 
coffee came Julia said it was undrinkable. She said she must have 
some more made. 

“Oh, Julia, it isn’t worth while. We shall be awfully late.” 

“I don’t suppose it matters if we miss the first few minutes.” 

His voice wacr anguished. 

“I promised we woalJn’t be late. She’s got a very good scene 
almost at the beginning ” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t go without my coffee.” 

While they waited it she maintained a bright flow of con- 
versation. He scarcely answered. He looked anxiously at the 
door. And when the coffee came she drank it with maddening 
deliberation. By the time they got in the car he was in a state of 
cold fury and he stared silently in front of him with a sulky pout 
on his mouth. Julia was not dissatisfied wit^ herself. They reached 
the theatre two minutes before the curtain rose and as Julia 
appeared there was a hurst of clapping from the audience. Julia, 
apologising to the people she disturbed, threaded her way to her 
seat in the middle of the stalls. Her faint smile acknowedged the 
applause that greeted her beautifully-timed entrance, but her 
downcast eyes modestly disclaimed that it could have any con- 
nection with her. 

The curtain went up and after a short scene two girls came in, 
one very pretty and younc, the other much older and plain. In a 
minute Julia turned to Tom and whispered: 

“Which is Avice Crichton, the young one or the old one?” 

“The young one.” 

“Oh, of course, you said she was fair, didn’t you?” 

She gave his face a glance. He had lost his sulky look; a happy 
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smile played on his lips. Julia turned her attention to the stage. 
Avice Crichton was very pretty, no one could deny that, with 
lovely golden hair, fine blue eyes and a little straight nose; but it 
was a type that Julia did not care for. 

“Insipid,” she said to herself. “Chorus-girly.” 

She watched her performance for a few minutes. She watched 
intently; then she leant back in her stall with a little sigh. 

“She can’t act for toffee,” she decided. 

When the curtain fell Tom turned to her eagerly. He had 
completely got over his bad temper. 

“What do you think of her?” 

“She’s as pretty^ as a picture.” 

“1 know that. But her acting. Don’t you think she’s good?” 

“Yes, clever.” 

“I wish you’d come round and tell her that yourself. It would 
buck her up tremendously.” 

“I?” 

He did not realise what he was asking her to do. It was un- 
heard-of that she, Julia Lambert, should go behind and con- 
gratulate a small-part actress. 

“I promised I’d take you round after the second act. Be a sport, 
Julia. It’ll please her so much.” 

(“The fool. The blasted fool. All right, I’ll go througli with 
it.”) “Of course if you think it’ll mean anything to her. I’ll come 
with pleasure.” 

After the second act they went through the iron door and Tom 
led hei: to Avice Crichton’s dressing-room. She was sharing it with 
the plain girl with whom she had made her first entrance. Tom 
effected the introductions. She held* out a limp hand in a slightly 
affected manner. 

“I’m so glad to meet you. Miss Lambert. Excuse this dressing- 
room, won’t you? But it was no good trying to make it look nice 
just for one night.” 

She was not in the least nervous. Indeed, she seemed self- 
assured. 

(“Hard as nails. And with an eye to the main chance. Doing 
the colonel’s daughter on me.”) 

“It’s awfully nice of you to come round. I’m afraid it*s not 
much of a play, but when one’s starting like I am one has to put up 
with what one can get. I was rather doubtful about it when they 
sent it me to read, but I took a fancy to the part.” 
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“You play it charmingly,” said Julia. 

“It’s awfully nice of you to say so. I wish we could have had a 
few more rehearsals. I particularly wanted to show -you what I 
could do.” 

“Well, you know, I’ve been connected with the profession a 
good many years. I always think, if one has talent one can’t help 
showing it. Don’t you?” 

“I know what you mean. Of course I want a lot more ex- 
perience, 1 know that, but it’s only a chance I want really. I know 
1 can act. If I could only get a part that I could really get my teeth 
into.” 

, She waited a little in order to let Julia say that she had in her 
new play just the part that would stiit her, but Julia continued to 
look at her smilingly. Julia was grimly amused to find herself 
treated like a curate’s wife to whom the squire’s lady was being 
very kind. 

“Have you been on the stage long?” she said at last. “It seems 
funny I should never have heard of you.” 

1 'ALS in re\'ue for a while, but I felt I was just wasting 
my time. I was out on tour all last season. I don’t want to leave 
London again if I can help it.” 

“The theatrical profession’s terribly overcrowded,” said Julia. 

“Oh, I know. It seems almost hopeless unless you’ve got 
influence or something. 1 hear you’re putting a new play on 
soon.” 

“Yes.” 

Julia continued to smile with an almost intolerable sweetness. 

“If there’s a part for me in it. I’d most awfully like to play witla 
you. I’m so sorry Mr. Gosselyn couldn’t come to-night.” 

“I’ll tell him about you.” 

“D’you really think there’s a chance for me?” Through her 
self-assurance, through the country-house manner she assumed in 
order to impress Julia, there pierced an anxious eagerness. "If 
you’d put in a word for me it would help so much.” 

Julia gave her a reflective look. 

“I take my husband’s advice more often than he takes mine,” 
she smiled. 

When tliey left the dres.sing-room so that Avicc Crichton might 
rKnng» for the third act, Julia caught the questioning glance she 
gaye Tom as she said good-bye to him. Julia was conscious, though 
she saw no movement, that he slightly shook his head. Her 
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sensibility at that moment was extraordinarily acute and she 
translated the mute dialogue into words. 

^‘Coming to supper afterwards?” 

“No, damn it, I can't, Pve got to see her home.” 

Julia listened to the third act grimly. That was in order since the 
play was serious. When it was over and a pale shattered author 
had mafie a halting speech, Tom asked her where she would like to 
go for supper. 

“Let's go home and talk,'' she said. “If you’re hungry I’m sure 
we can find you something to eat in the kitchen.” 

“D'you mean to Stanhope Place?” 

“Yes.” 

“AU right.” 

She felt his relief that she did not want to go back to the flat. 
He was silent in the car and she knew that it irked him to have to 
come back with her. She guessed that someone was giving a 
supper party to which Avice Crichton was going and he wanted to 
be there. The house was dark and empty when they reached it. 
The servants were in bed. Julia suggested that they should go 
down to the basement and forage. 

“I don't want anything to eat unless you do,” he said. “I'll just 
have a whisky and soda and go to bed. I’ve got a very heavy day 
to-morrow at the oflice.” 

“All right. Bring it up to the drawing-room. I’ll go and turn on 
the lights.” 

When he came up she was doing her face in front of a mirror 
and she continued till he had poured out the whisky and sat down. 
Then she turned round. He looked very young, and incredibly 
charming, in his beautiful clothes, sitting there in the big arm- 
chair, and all the bitterness she had felt tliat evening, all the 
devouring jealousy of the last few days, were dissipated on a 
sudden by the intensity of her passion. She sat down on the arm 
of his chair and caressingly passed her hand over his hair. He 
drew back with an angry gesture. 

“Don't do that,” he said. “I do hate having my hair mussed 
about.” 

It was like a knife in her heart. He had never spoken to her in 
that tone before. But she laughed lightly and getting up took die 
whisky he had poured out for her and sat down in a chair opposite 
him. The movement he had made, the words he had spoken, were 
instinctive and he was a trifle abashed. He avoided her glance and 
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his face once more bore a sulky look. The moment was decisive. 
For a while they were silent. Julia’s heart beat painfully, but at last 
she forced herself to speak. 

“Tell me,” she said, smiling, “have you been to bed with Avice 
Crichton?” 

“Of course not,” he cried. 

“Why not? She’s pretty.” 

“She’s not that sort of girl. I respect her.” 

Julia let none of her feelings appear on her face. Her manner 
was wonderfully casual; she might have been talking of the fall of 
empires or the death of kings. 

*. “D’you know what I should have said? I should have said you 
were madly in love with her.” He .still avoided her eyes. “Are 
you engaged to her by any chance?” 

“No.” 

He looked at her now, but the eyes that met Julia’s were hostile. 

“Have you asked her to marry you?” 

“How could I? A damned rotter like me.” 

He spoke s<.' passionately that Julia was astonished. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Oh what’s the good of beating about the bush? How could I 
ask a decent girl to many’ me? I’m nothing but a kept boy and, 
God knows, you lia\c good reason to know it.” 

“Don’t be so silly. What a fuss to make over a few little 
presents I’ve given you.” 

“I oughtn’t to have taken them. I knew all the time it was 
wrong. It all came so gradually that I didn’t realise what was 
happening till I was in it up to my neck. I couldn’t afford to lead 
the life you made me lead; I was absolutely up against it. I had to 
take money from you.” 

“Why not? After all. I’m a very rich woman.” 

“Damn your monev.” 

He was holding a glass in his hands and yielding to a sudden 
impulse, he flung it into the tireplace. It shattered. 

“You needn’t break up tlie happy home,” said Julia ironically. 

“I’m sorry'. I didn’t mean to do that.” He sank back into his 
chair and turned his head away. “I’m so ashamed of myself. It’s 
not very nice to have lost one’s self-respect.” 

Julia hesitated. She did not quite know what to say. 

“It seemed only natural to help you when you were in a hole. 
It was a pleasure to rite.” 
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know, you were wonderfully tactful about it. You almost 
persuaded me that I was doing you a service when you paid my 
debts. You made it easy for me to behave like a cad.” 

‘‘I’m sorry you should feel like that about it.” 

She spoke rather tartly. She was beginning to feel a trifle irritated. 

“There’s nothing for you to be sorry about. You wanted me 
and you bought me. If I was such a skunk as to let myself be 
bou^t that was no business of yours.” 

“How long have you been feeling like this?” 

“From the beginning.” 

“That isn’t true.” 

She knew that what had awakened his conscience was the love 
that had seized him for a girl who he believed was pure. The poor 
fool! Didn’t he know that Avice Crichton would go to bed with 
an assistant stage manager if she thought it would get her a part? 

“If you’re in love with Avice Crichton why don’t you tell me 
so?” He looked at her miserably, but did not answer. “Are you 
afraid it’ll crab her chances of getting a part in the new play? You 
ought to know me well enough by now to know that I would 
never let sentiment interfere with business.” 

He could hardly believe his ears. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I think she’s rather a find. I’m going to tell Michael that I 
think she’ll do very well.” 

“Oh, Julia, you are a brick. I never knew what a wonderful 
woman you were.” 

“You should have asked me and I’d have told you.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

“My dear, I’m so terribly fond of you.” 

“I know, and I’m terribly fond of you. You’re great fun to go 
about with and you’re always so well turned out, you’re a credit to 
any woman. I’ve liked going to bed with you and I’ve a sort of 
notion you’ve liked going to bed with me. But let’s face it, I’ve 
never been in love with you any more than you’ve been in love 
with me. I knew it couldn’t last. Sooner or later you were bound 
to fall in love and that would end it. And you have fallen in love, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

She was determined to make him say it, but when he did the 
pang it gave her was dreadftil. Nothwithstanding, she smiled- 
good-humouredly. 
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“We’ve had some very joUy times together, hut don’t you think 
the moment has come to call it a day?’’ 

She spoke so naturally, almost jestingly, that no one could have 
guessed that the pain at her heart seemed past bearing. She waited 
for his answer with sickening dread. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Julia; I must regain my self-respect.’’ He 
looked at her with troubled eyes. “You aren’t angry with me?” 

’’Because you ve transferred yout volatile affections from me to 
Avice Crichton? Her eyes danced with mischievous laughter. 
“My dear, of course not. After all they stay in the profession.” 

“I’m very grateful to you for all you’ve done for me. I don’t 
^ant you to think Pm not.” 

‘‘Oh, my pet, don’t talk such nonsense. I’ve done nothing for 
you.” She got up. “Now you really must go. You’ve got a 
heavy day at the office to-morrow and I’m dog-tired.” 

It was a load off his mind. But he wasn’t quite happy for all that, 
he was puzzled by her tone, which was so friendly and yet at the 
same time ^'>tntl> ironical; he felt a trifle let down. He went up 
to hei to kiss her good-night. She hesitated for the fraction of a 
second, then with a friendly smile gave him first one cheek and then 
the other. 

“You’ll find you • way out, won’t you?” She put her hand to her 
mouth to hide an elaborate yawn. “Oh, I’m so sleepy.” 

The moment he had gone she turned out the lights and went to 
the window. She peered cautiously through the curtains. She 
heard him slam the front door and saw him come out. He looked 
right and left. She guessed at once that he was looking for a taxi. 
There was none in sight and he started to walk in the direction of 
the Park. She knew that he was going to join A\dce Crichton at 
the supper party and tell her the glad news. Julia sank into a chair. 
She had acted, she had acted marvellously, and now she felt all in. 
Tears, tears that nobody could see, rolled down her cheeks. She 
was miserably unhappy. There was only one thing that enabled her 
to bear her wretchedness, and th'tt was the icy contempt tliat she 
could not but feel for the silly boy who could prefer to her a small- 
part actress who didn’t even begin to know how to act. It was 
grotesque. She couldn’t use her hands; why, she didn’t even 
know how to walk across the stage. 

“If I had any sense of humour I’d just laugh my head off, she 
cried. “It’s the most priceless joke I’ve ever heard.” 

She wondered what Tom would do now. Tlie rent of the flat 
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would be falling due on quarter^lay. A lot of the things in it 
belonged to her. He wouldn’t much like going back to his bed' 
sitting-room in Tavistock Square. She thought of the friends he 
had made through her. He’d been clever with them. They found 
him useful and he’d keep them. But it wouldn’t be so easy for him 
to take Avice about. She was a hard, mercenary little thing, Julia 
was sure of that, she wouldn’t be much inclined to bother about 
him when his money flowed less freely. The fool to be taken in by 
her pretence of virtue! Julia knew the type. It was quite obvious, 
she was only using Tom to get a part at the Siddons and the 
moment she got it she would give him the air. Julia started when 
this notion crossed her mind. She had promised Tom that Avice 
should have the part in Nowadays because it fell into the scene she 
was playing, but she had attached no importance to her promise. 
Michael was always there to put his foot down. 

“By God, she shall have the part,” she said out loud. She 
chuclded maliciously. “Heaven knows. I’m a good-natured 
woman, but there are limits to everything.” 

It would be a satisfaction to turn the tables on Tom and Avice 
Crichton. She sat on, in the darkness, grimly thinking how she 
would do it. But every now and then she started to cry again, for 
from the depths of her subconscious surged up recollections that 
were horribly painful. Recollections of Tom’s slim, youthful body 
against hers, his warm nakedness and the peculiar feel of his lips, 
his smile, at once shy and roguish, and the smell of his curly hair. 

“If I hadn’t been a fool I’d have said nothing. I ought to know 
him by now. It’s only an infatuation. He'd have got over it and 
then he’d have come hungrily back to me.” 

Now she was nearly dead with fatigue. She got up and went to 
bed. She took a sleeping-draught. 


CHAPTER XXII 

But she woke early next morning, at six, and began to think of 
Tom. She repeated to herself all she had said to him and all he 
had said to her. She was harassed and unhappy. Her only 
consolation was that she had carried the rupture through with so 
careless a gaiety that he could not guess how miserable he had 
made her. 
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She spent a wretched day. unable to think of anything else, and 
angry with herself because she could not put T om out of her mind 
(t would not have been so bad if she could have confided her grief 
to a friend. She wanted someone to console her, someone to tell 
her that Tom was not worth troubling about and to assure her that 
he had treated her shamefully. As a rule she took her troubles to 
ethanes or to Dolly. Of course Charles would give her all the 
sympathy she needed, but it would be a terrible blow to him; after 
all, he had loved her to distraction for twenty years, and it would 
be cruel to tell him that she had given to a very ordinary young 
man what he would gladly have sacrificed ten years of his life for. 
§he was his ideal and it would be heartless on her part to shatter it. 
It certainly did her good at that moment to be assured that Charles 
Tamerley, so distinguished, so cultured, so elegant, loved her with 
an imperishable devotion. Of course Dolly would be delighted if 
she confided in her. They had not seen much of one another 
lately, but Julia knew that she had only to call up and Dolly would 
come running. Even though she more than suspected the truth 
already, she'd ne shocked and jealojs when Julia made a clean 
breast of it, but she*d he so thankful that ever^^ing was over, she*d 
forgive. It would be a comfort to both of them to tear Tom limb 
from limb. Of course it wouldn’t be very nice to admit tliat Tom 
had chucked her, and Dolly was so shrewd, she would never get 
away with the lie that she had chucked him. She w^anted to have a 
good cry with somebody, and there didn’t seem to be any reason 
for it if she had made the break herself. It would be a score for 
Dolly, and however sympathetic she was it was asking too much of 
human nature to expect that she wo’ ’d be altogether sorry that 
Julia had been taken down a peg or two. Dolly had always 
worshipped her. She wasn’t going to give her a peep at her feet of 
clay. 

‘Tt almost looks as if the only person I can go to is Michael,” 
she giggled. “But I suppose it wouldn’t do.” 

She knew exactly w'hat he would say. 

“My dear girl. I’m really not the sort of feller you ought to 
come to with a story like that. Damn it all, you put me in a very 
awkw'ard position. I flatter m^^self I’m pretty broad-minded, I may 
ka an actor, but when all’s said and done I am a gentleman, and 
weW, I mean, I mean it’s such damned bad form.” 

michael did not get home till the afternoon, and when he came 
int<p her room she was resting. He told her about his week-end 
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and the result of his matches. He had played very well, some of his 
recoveries had been marvellous, and he described them in detail. 

“By the way, what about that girl you saw last night, is she any 
good?” 

“I really think she is, you know. She’s very pretty. You’re sure 
to fall for her.” 

“Oh, my dear, at my time of life. Can she act?” 

“Sh^’s inexperienced of course, but I think she’s got it in 
her.” 

“Oh well, I’d better have her up and give her the once-over. 
How can I get hold of her?” 

“Tom's got her address.” 

“I’ll phone him riglit away.” 

He took off the receiver and dialled Tom’s number. Tom was in 
and Michael wrote down the address on a pad. 

The conversation went on. 

“Oh, my dear old chap, I’m sorry to hear that. What rotten 
luck!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Julia. 

He motioned her to be quiet. 

“Oh, well, I don’t want to be hard on you. Don’t you worry. 
I’m sure we can come to some arrangement that will be satis- 
factory to you.” He put his hand over the receiver and turned to 
Julia. “Shall I ask him to dinner next Sunday?” 

“If you like.” 

“Julia says, will you come and dine on Sunday? Oh, I’m sorry. 
Well, so long, old man.” 

He put down the receiver. 

“He’s got a date. Is the young ruffian having an affair with this 
girl?” 

“He assures me not. He respects her. She’s a colonel’s 
daughter.” 

“Oh, she’s a lady.” 

“I don’t know that that follows,” said Julia acidly. “What were 
you talking to him about?” 

“He says they’ve cut his salary. Bad times. He wants to give up 
the flat.” Julia’s heart gave a sudden sickening beat. “I’ve to^ 
him not to worry. I’ll let him stay there rent-free till tinjfcs 
improve.” 

“I don’t know why you should do that. After all, it wa(s a 
purely business arrangement.” 
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'‘It see^ rather tough luck on a young chap like that. And you 
know he s very useful to us; if we want an extra man we can 
always call upon him, and it’s convenient having him round the 
corner when I want someone to play golf with me. It’s only 
twenty-five pounds a quarter.” 

“You’re the last person I should expect to see indulge in 
indiscriminate generosity.” 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid, if I lose on the swings I’ll get back on 
the roundabouts.” 

The masseuse came in and put an end to the conversation. 
Julia was thankful that it would soon be time to go down to the 
theatre and so put an end for a while to the misery of that long 
day; when she got back she w'ould take a sleeping-draught again 
and so get some hours of forgetfulness. She had a notion that in a 
few days the worst of her pain would be over; the important thing 
was to get through them as best she ccmld. She must distract her 
mind. When she left fur the theatre she told the butler to ring up 
Charles Tamcrlev and sec if she could lunch with him at the Ritz 
next day. 

He was extraordinarily nice at luncheon. His look, his manner 
bespoke the different world he lived in, and she felt a sudden 
abhorrence for the circle in which on Tom’s account she had 
moved during the last ^ ear. He spoke of politics, of art, ot books; 
and peace entered into her soul. Tom had been an obsession and 
she saw now that it had been hurtful; but she would escape from 
it. Her spirits rose. She did not want to be alone, she knew that 
even though she went home after luncheon she would not sleep, 
so she asked Charles if he would take 1 _r to the National Gallery. 
She could give him no greater pleasure; he liked to talk about 
pictures and he talked of them well. It took them back to the old 
days when she had made her tirijt success in London and they 
used to spend so many afternoons together, walking in the park or 
sauntering through museums. The day after that she had a matinee 
and the next a lunchoon-part\’, but when they separated they 
arranged to lunch again together on the briday and go to the Tate. 

A few days later Michael told her that he had engaged Avice 
Crichton. 

“She has the looks for the part, diere’s no doubt about tliat, 
and she’ll be a good contrast to you. Tm taking her act me on the 
strength of what you said.” 

Next morning they rang through from tl'ie basement to say that 
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Mr. Fennell was on the telephone. It seemed to her that her heart 
stopped beating. 

*Tut him through.” 

“Julia, I wanted to tell you, Michael has engaged Avice.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“He told her he was engaging her on what you’d told him. 
You are a brick.” 

Julia, her heart now beating nineteen to the dozen, made an 
effort to control her voice. 

“Oh, don’t talk such nonsense,” she answered gaily. “I told 
you it would be all right.” 

“I’m awfully glad it’s fixed up. She’s accepted the part on what 
I’ve told her about it. Ordinarily she won’t take anything unless 
she’s read the play.” 

It was just as well he could not see Julia’s face when she heard 
him say this. She would have liked to answer tartly that it was not 
their habit when they engaged small-part actresses to let them read 
the play, but instead she said mildly: 

“Well, I think she’ll like it, don’t you? It’s quite a good part.” 

“And you know, she’ll play it for all it’s worth. I believe she’ll 
make a sensation.” 

Julia took a long breath. 

“It’ll be wonderful, won’t it? I mean, it may make her.” 

“Yes, I’ve told her that. I say, when am 1 going to see you 
again?” 

“I’ll phone you, shall I? It’s such a bore. I’m terribly full of 
engagements for the next few days.” 

“You’re not going to drop me just because . . .” 

She gave a low, rather hoarse chuckle, that chuckle which so 
delighted audiences. 

“Don’t be so silly. Oh lord, there’s my bath running. I must 
go and have it. Good-bye, my sweet.” 

She put down the receiver. The sound of his voice! The pain in 
her heart was unendurable. Sitting up in her bed she rocked to 
and fro in an agony. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

She had thought she was getting over it, and now that brief, silly 
conversation had shown her that she loved him as much as ever. 
She wanted him. She missed him every minute of the day. She 
could not do without him. 

“I shall never get over it,” she moaned. 
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Once again the theatre was her only refuge. By an ironic chance 
the great scene of the play in which she was then acting, the scene 
to which the play owed its success, showed the parting of two 
lovers. It was true that they parted from a sense of duty; and 
Julia, in the play, sacrificed her love, her hopes of happiness, all 
that she held dear, to an ideal of uprightness. It was a scene that 
had appealed to her from the beginning. She was wonderfully 
moving in it. She put into it now all the agony of her spirit; it was 
no longer the broken heart of a character that she portrayed but 
her own. In ordinary life she tried to stifle a passion that she knew 
very well was ridiculous, a love that »vas unworthy of the woman 
slie was, and she steeled herself to think as little as possible of the 
wretched boy who had wrought such havoc with her; but when 
she came to this scene she let herself go. She gave free rein to her 
anguish. She was hopeless with her own loss, and the love she 
poured out on the man who was playing opposite to her was the 
love she still felt, the passionate, devouring love, for Tom. Tlie 
prospect of the empty life that confronted the woman of the play 
was the prospect of her own empty life. There was at least that 
solace, she felt she had never played so magnificently. 

‘‘My God, it's almost worth while to suffer so frightfully to give 
such a performance " 

She had never put more of herself into a part. 

One night a week or two later when she came into her dressing- 
room at the end of the play, exhausted by all the emotion she had 
displayed, but triumphant after innumerable curtain calls, she 
found Michael sitting there. 

“Hulloa? You ha\cn’t been in front, have you?" 

“Yes." 

“But you were in front two or three days ago." 

“Yes, I've sat through the play for the last four nights." 

She started to undress. He got up from his chair and began to 
walk up and down. She gave him a glance and saw that he was 
frowning slightly. 

“What's the matter?" 

“That's what I want to know." 

She gave a start. The thought flashed through her mind that he 
had once more heard something about Tom. 

“Why the devil isn't Evie here?" she asked. 

“I told her to go out. I've got something to say to you, Julia. 
It's no good your flying in a temper. You've just got to listen. 
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A cold shiver ran down her spine. 

*^Well,whatisitr 

“I heard something was up and I thought Fd better see for 
myself. At first I thought it was just an accident. That’s why I 
didn’t say anything till I was quite sure. What’s wrong with you, 
Julia?” 

‘‘With me?” 

“Yesr. Why are you giving such a lousy performance?” 

“Me?” That was the last thing she expected to hear him say. 
She faced him with blazing eyes, “You damned fool, Fve never 
acted better in my life.” 

“Nonsense. You’re acting like hell.” 

Of course it was a relief that he was talking about her acting, but 
what he was saying was so ridiculous that, angry as she was, she 
had to laugh. 

“You blasted idiot, you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Why, what I don’t know about acting isn’t worth knowing. 
Everything you know about it I’ve taught you. If you’re even a 
tolerable actor it’s due to me. After all, the proof of the pudding’s 
In the eating. D’you know how many curtain calls I got to-night? 
The play’s never gone better in all its run.” 

‘T know all about that. The public are a lot of jackasses. If you 
yell and scream and throw yourself about you’ll always get a lot of 
damned fools to shout themselves silly. Just barn-storming, that’s 
what you’ve been doing the last four nights. It was false from 
beginning to end.” 

“False? But I felt every word of it.” 

“I don’t care what you felt, you weren’t acting it. Your per- 
formance was a mess. You were exaggerating; you were over- 
acting, you didn’t carry conviction for a moment. It was about a. 
rotten a piece of ham acting as I’ve ever seen in my life.” 

“You bloody swine, how dare you talk to me like that? It’s you 
the ham.” ^ 

With her open hand she gave him a great swinging blow on the^ 
face. He smiled. 

“You can hit me, you can swear at me, you can yell your heac 
off, but the fact remains that your acting’s gone all to hell. I’m nr*'' 
going to start rehearsing Nowadays with you acting like that.” 

“Find someone who can act the part better than I can, then.” 

“Don’t be siUy, Julia. I may not be a very good actor mysel. 
never thought I was, but I know good acting from bad. 
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what’s more there’s nothing about you I don’t know. I’m going to 
put up the notices on Saturday and then I want you to go abroad. 
We’ll make Nowadays our autumn production.” 

The quiet, decisive way in which he spoke calmed her. It was 
true that when it came to acting Michael knew everything there 
was to know about her. 

“Is it true that I’m acting badly?” 

“Rottenly.” 

She thought it over. She knew exactly what had happened. 
She had let her emotion run away with her; she had been feeling, 
not acting. Again a cold shiver ran down her spine. This was 
sftious. It was all very fine to have a broken heart, but if it was 
going to interfere with her acting ... no, no, no. That was quite 
another pair of shoes. Her acting was more important than any 
love affair in the world. 

“ril try and pull myself together.” 

“It’s no good trying to force oneself. You’re tired out. It’s my 
fault, I ought t( ^ have insisted on your taking a holiday long ago. 
What you want is a good rest.” 

“What about the theatre?” 

“If I can’t let it. I’ll revive some play that I can play in. There’s 
Hearts are Trumps. Y du always hated your part in that.” 

“Everyone says the season’s going to be wonderful. You can’t 
expect much of a revival with me out of the cast; you won’t make a 
penny.” 

“I don’t care a hang about that. The only thing that matters is 
your health.” 

“Oh, Christ, don’t be so magnanimous,” she cried. “I can’t 
bear it.” 

Suddenly she burst into a storm of weeping. 

“Darling!” 

He took her in his arms and sat her down on the sofa with 
himself beside her. She clung to him desperately. 

I “You’re so good to me, Mich'^cl, and I hate myself. I’m a beast, 
I’m a slut, I’m just a bloody bitch. I’m rotten through and 
prough.” 

L “All that may be,” he smiled, ‘but die fact remains that you’re a 
Ary great actress.” 

'VT don’t know how you can have die patience you have with 
m I’ve treated you foully. You’ve been too wonderful and I ve 
^i.» Jitificed you heardessly.” 
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‘‘Now, dear, don’t say a lot of things that you’ll regret later. I 
shall only bring them up against you another time.” 

His tenderness melted her and she reproached herself bitterly 
because for years she had found him so boring. 

“Thank God, I’ve got you. What should I do without you?” 

“You haven’t got to do without me.” 

He held her close and though she sobbed still she began to feel 
comforted. 

“I’m sorry I was so beastly to you just now.” 

“Oh, my dear.” 

“Do you really think I’m a ham actress?” 

“Darling, Duse couldn’t hold a candle to you.” 

“Do you honesdy think that? Give me your hanky. You never 
saw Sarah Bernhardt, did you?” 

“No, never.” 

“She ranted like the devil.” 

They sat together for a little while, in silence, and Julia grew 
calmer in spirit. Her heart was filled with a great love for Michael. 

“You’re still the best-looking man in England,” she murmured 
at last. “No one will ever persuade me to the contrary.” 

She felt that he drew in his belly and thrust out his chin, and it 
seemed to her rather sweet and touching. 

“You’re quite right. I’m tired out. I feel low and miserable. I 
feel all empty inside. The only thing is to go away.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

After Julia had made up her mind to that she was glad. The 
prospect of getting away from the misery that tormented her at 
once made it easier to bear. The notices were put up; Michael 
collected his cast for the revival and started rehearsals. It amused 
Julia to sit idly in a stall and watch the actress who had been 
engaged rehearse the part which she had played herself some 
years before. She had never lost the thrill it gave her when she 
first went on the stage to sit in the darkened playhouse, under dxist- 
sheets, and see the characters grow in the actors’ hands. Merely to 
be inside a theatre rested her; nowhere was she so happy. Watch- 
ing the rehearsals she was able to relax so that when at night she' 
had her own performance to give she felt fresh. She realist t|^*at 
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all Michael had said was true. She took hold of herself. Thrusting 
her private emotion into the background and thus getting the 
character under control, she managed once more to play with her 
accustomed virtuosity. Her acting ceased to be a means Ly which 
she gave release to her feelings and was again the manifestation of 
her creative instinct. She got a quiet exhilaration out of thus 
recovering mastery over her medium. It gave lier a sense of power 
and of liberation. 

But the triumphant effon she made took it out of her, and when 
she was not in the theatre she felt listless and disco araged. She lost 
her exuberant vitality. A new humilit/ overcame her. She had a 
feeling that her day was done. She sighed as she told herself that 
nobody wanted her any more. Michael suggested that she should 
go to Vienna to be near Roger, and she would have liked that, but 
she shook her head. 

‘‘I should only cramp his style.” 

She was afraid he would find her a bore. He was enjoying 
himself and ' would only be in the way. She could not bear the 
thouglit that he would find it an irksome duts lo take her here and 
there and occasionally have luncheon or dinner with her. It was 
only natural that he should have more fun with the friends of his 
own age that he had made. She decided to go and stay wath her 
mother. Mrs. Lambert — Madame de Lambert, as Michael msisted 
on calling her — had lived for many years now with her sister, 
Madame Falloux, at St. Malo. She spent a few days every year in 
London with Julia, but this year had not been well enough to 
come. She was an old ladv, well over seventy, and Julia knew that 
it would be a great jo\ tor her to have hci daughter on a long visit. 
Who cared about an English actress in Vienna? She wouldn’t be 
anyone there. In St. Malo she would be something of a figure, and 
it would be fun for the two old w omen to be able to show her off 
to their friends. 

*‘Ma fille, la plus grande actrice d'A igleterrc,” and all that sort of 
thing. 

Poor old girls, thev couldn’t live much longer and diey led drab, 
monotonous lives. Of course it would be feartully boring for her, 
but it would be a treat for them. Julia had a feeling that perhaps in 
the course of her brilliant and triumpliant career she had a trifle 
neglected her mother. She could make up for it now\ ^he would 
lay herself out to be charming. Her tenderness for Michael and her 
ever-present sense of having been for years unjust to him filled her 
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with contrition. She felt that she had been selfish and overbearinp;, 
and she wanted to atone for all that. She was eager to sacrifice 
herself, and so wrote to her mother to announce her imminent 
arrival. 

She managed in the most natural way in the world to see nothing 
of Tom till her last day in London. The play had closed the night 
before and she was starting for St. Malo in the evening. Tom came 
in about six o’clock to say good-bye to her. Michael was there, 
Dolly, Charles Tamerley and one or two others, so that there was 
no chance of their being left even for a moment by themselves. 
Julia found no difficulty in talking to him naturally. To see him 
gave her not the anguish she had fcaied but no more than a dull 
heartache. They had kept the date and place of her departure 
secret, that is to say, the Press representative of the theatre had 
only rung up a very few newspapers, so that when Julia and 
Michael reached the station there were not more than half a dozen 
reporters and three cameramen. Julia said a few gracious words to 
them, and Michael a few more, then the Press representative took 
the reporters aside and gave them a succinct account of Julia’s 
plans. Meanwhile Julia and Michael posed while the camera- 
men to the glare of flashes photographed them arm-in-arm, 
exchanging a final kiss, and at last Julia, half out of the carriage 
window, giving her hand to Michael who stood on the platform. 

“What a nuisance these people are,” she said. “One simply 
cannot escape them.” 

“I can’t imagine how tliey knew you were going.” 

The little crowd that had assembled when they realised that 
something was going on stood at a respectful distance. The Press 
representative came up and told Michael he thought he’d given the 
reporters enough for a column. The train steamed out. 

Julia had refused to take Evie with her. She had a feeling that in 
order to regain her serenity she must cut herself ofiF completely for 
a time from her old life. Evie in that French household would be 
out of place. For Madame Falloux, Julia’s Aunt Carrie, married as 
a girl to a Frenchman, now as an old, old lady spoke French more 
easily than English. She had been a widow for many years and her 
only son had been killed in the war. She lived in a tall, narrow 
stone house on a hill, and when you crossed its threshold from tjfie 
cobbled street you entered upon the peace of a by-gone aftc 
Nothing had been changed for half a century. The drawing*toani 
was furnished with a Louis XV suite under covers, and the covers 
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were only taken off once a month to give the silk underneath a 
delicate brushing. The crystal chandelier was shrouded in muslin 
so that the flies should not spot it. In front of the chimnry-piece 
was a fire-screen of peacocks' feathers artfully arranged and 
protected by glass. Though the room was never used Aunt Carrie 
dusted it herself every day. The dining-room was panelled and 
here too the chairs were under dust-covers. On the sideboard was 
a silver epergne, a silver coftee-pot, a silver teapot and a silver tray. 
Aunt Carrie and Julia's modier, Mrs. Lambert, lived in the 
moming-room, a long narrow room, with Empire furniture. On 
the walls in oval frames were oil portraits of Aunt Carrie and her 
deceased husband, of his father and mother, and a pastel of the 
dead son as a child. Here they had then w^ork-boxes, liere they 
read their papers, the Catholic La Cruix, the Revue dies Deux 
Mondes and the local daily, and here they played dominoes in the 
evening. Except on Thursday evenings when the Abbe and the 
Commandant La Garde, a retired naval officer, came to dinner, 
they had meals there; but when Julia arrived thev decided 
that it vvould be more convenient to eat in the dining-room. 

Aunt Carrie still wore mourning for her husband and her son. 
It was seldom warm enough for her to lea^ e off the little black 
tricot that she croch "ed herself. Mrs. Lambert wore bhuk ^oo, 
but when Monsieur 1 Abbe and the Commandant came to dinner 
she put over her shoulders a white lace shawd that Julia had given 
her. After dinner thev played plafond for two sous a hundred. 
Mrs. Lambert, because she had li\cJ for so many years in Jersey 
and still went to London, knew- all about the great w^orld, and she 
said that a game calKd contract w’as muc.h played, but the Com- 
mandant said it W’as all s cr> well for Americans, but he w as content 
to stick to plafond, and die Abbe said that for his part he thought 
it a pity that wdiist liad been abandoned. Rut there, men w^ere 
never satisfied with what the> had; they w’anted change, change, 
change, all die time. 

Every Christmas Julia gave he- mother and her aunt expensive 
presents, but they nc\cr used them. They showed them to their 
friends wdth pride, these w onderful things that came from London, 
and then w'rapped them up in tissue paper and put them aw ay in 
cupboards. Julia had ottered her mother a car, but she rt.tu''cd it. 
For the little thev went out, they could go on foot; a chauticur 
would steal their petrol, if he had his mcab out it w’ould be ruinous 
and if he had them in it would upset Aimette. Annette w as cook, 
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housekeeper and housemaid. She had been with Aunt Carrie for 
five-and-thirty years. Her niece was there to do the rough work, 
but Ang^le was young, she wasn’t forty yet, and it would hardly do 
to have a man constantly about the house. 

They put Julia in the same room she had had as a girl when she 
was living with Aunt Carrie for her education. It gave her a 
peculiar, heart-rending sensation, indeed for a little it made her 
quite emotional. But she fell into the life very easily. Aunt Carrie 
had become a Catholic on her marriage and Mrs. Lambert, when 
on losing her husband she settled down in St. Malo, having 
received instructions from the Abb6, in due course took the same 
step. The two old ladies were very devout. They went to Mass 
every morning and to High Mass on Sundays. Otherwise they 
seldom went out. When they did it was to pay a ceremonious call 
on some old lady who had had a bereavement in the family or one 
of whose grandchildren was become engaged. They read their 
papers, and their magazine, did a great deal of sewing for charitable 
purposes, played dominoes and listened to the radio that Julia 
had given them. Though the Abb6 and the Commandant had 
dined with them every Thursday for many years they were always 
in a flutter when Thursday came. The Commandant, with the 
sailor’s downrightness that they expected of him, did not hesitate 
to say so if something was not cooked to his liking, and even the 
Abb6, though a saint, had his likes and dislikes. For instance, he 
was very fond of sole normande, but he insisted on its being 
cooked with the best butter, and with butter at the price it was 
since the war that was very expensive. Every Thursday morning 
Aunt Carrie took the cellar key from the place where she had 
hidden it and herself fetched a bottle of claret from the cellar. 
She and her sister finished what was left of it by the end of the 
week. 

They made a great fuss of Julia. They dosed her with tisanes, 
and were anxious that she should not sit in anything that might be 
thought a draught. Indeed a great part of their lives was devoted to 
avoiding draughts. They made her lie on sofas and were solicitous 
that she should cover her feet. They reasoned with her about the 
clothes she wore. Those silk stockings that were so thin you coulJ 
see through them; and what did she wear next to her skin? Aunt 
Carrie would not have been surprised to learn that she wore 
nothing but a chemise. 

“She doesn’t even wear that,” said Mrs. Lambert. 
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‘‘What does she wear then?'* 

“Panties," said Julia. 

“And a soutien-gorgCy I suppose." 

“Certainly not," cried Julia tartly. 

“Then, my niece, under your dress you are naked?" 

“Practically." 

“C'cst de lafolie,’* said Aunt Carrie. 

“C'est vraiment pas raisonmble, ma fille” said Mrs. Lambert. 

“And without being a prude," added Aunt Came, “I must say 
that it is hardly decent." 

Julia showed them her clothes, and on the first Thursday after 
her arrival they discussed what she should wear for dinner. Aunt 
Carrie and Mrs. Lambert grew rather sharp with one another. 
Mrs. Lambert thought that since her daughter had evening dresses 
with her she ought to wear one, but Aunt Carrie considered it 
quite unnecessary. 

“When I used to come and visit you in Jersey, my dear, and 
gentlemexi were coming to dinner, I remember you would put on a 
tea-gown." 

“Of course a tea-gowm would be very suitable." 

They looked at Julia hopefully. She shook her head. 

“I would sooner Vv jar a shroud." 

Aunt Carrie wore a high-necked dress of heavy black silk, with a 
string of jet, and Mrs. Lambert a similar one, but with her lace 
shawl and a paste necklace. The Commandant, a sturdy little 
man with a much-wrinkled face, white hair cut en bros^e and an 
imposing moustache dyed a deep blar^-, was very gallant, and 
though well past seventy pressed Julia’s foot under the table during 
dinner. On the way out he seized the opportunity to pinch her 
bottom. 

“Sex appeal," Julia murmured to herself as with dignity she 
followed the two old ladies into the parlour. 

They made a fuss of her, not because she was a great actress, but 
because she w'as in poor health and needed rest. Julia to her great 
amazement soon discovered that to them her celebrity’ was an 
embarrassment rather than an a*5set. Far from wanting to show her 
off, they did not offer to take her wdth them to pay call'^. Aunt 
Carrie had brought the habit of afternoon tea with her from Jcrsev, 
and had never abandoned it. One day, soon after Julia s arrival, 
when they had invited some ladies to tea, Mrs. Lambert at luncheon 
thus addressed her daughter. 
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dear, we have some very good friends at St. Malo, but of 
oourse they still look upon us as foreigners, even after all these 
years, and we don^t like to do anything that seems at all eccentric. 
Naturally we don't want you to tell a lie, but unless you are forced 
to mention it, your Aunt Carrie thinks it would be better if you 
did not tell anyone that you are an actress.” 

Julia was taken aback, but, her sense of humour prevailing, she 
felt inclined to laugh. 

‘‘If one of the friends we are expecting this afternoon happens 
to ask you what your husband is, it wouldn't be untrue, would it? 
to say that he was in business.” 

“Not at all,” said Julia, permitting herself to smile. 

“Of course, we know that English actresses are not like French 
ones,” Aunt Carrie added kindly. “It's almost an understood 
thing for a French actress to have a lover.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Julia. 

Her life in London, with its excitements, its triumphs and its 
pains, began to seem very far away. She found herself able soon 
to consider Tom and her feeling for him with a tranquil mind. 
She realised that her vanity had been more wounded than her 
heart. The days passed monotonously. Soon the only thing that 
recalled London to her was the arrival on Monday of the Sunday 
papers. She got a batch of them and spent the whole day reading 
them. Then she was a trifle restless. She walked on the ramparts 
and looked at the islands that dotted the bay. The grey sky made 
her sick^for the grey sky of England. But by Tuesday morning she 
had sunk back once more into the calmness of the provincial life. 
She read a good deal, novels, English and French, that she bought 
at the local bookshop, and her favourite Verlaine. There was a 
tender melancholy in his verses that seemed to fit the grey Breton 
town, the sad old stone houses and the quietness of those steep 
and tortuous streets. The peaceful habits of the two old ladies, the 
routine of their uneventful existence and their quiet gossip, 
excited her compassion. Nothing had happened to them for years, 
nothing now would ever happen to them till they died, and then 
how little would their lives have signified. The strange thing was 
that they were content. They knew neither malice nor envy. They 
had achieved the aloofness from the common ties of men that 
Julia felt in herself when she stood at the footlights bowing to the 
applause of an enthusiastic audience. Sometimes she had thought 
that aloofness her most precious possession. In her it was bom of 
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pndcj them o£ humility* In hoth c^ses it brought one precious 
thing, liberty of spirit; but with them it was more secure. 

Michael wrote to her once a week, brisk, businesslike letters in 
which he told her what the takings were at the Siddons and the 
preparations he was making for the next production; but Charles 
Tamerley wrote to her every day. He told her the gossip of the 
town, he talked in his charming, cultivated way of the pictures he 
saw and the books he read. He was tenderly allusive and playfully 
erudite. He philosophised without pedantry. He told her that he 
adored her. They were the most beautiful love letters J ulia had 
eyer received, and for the sake of posterity she made up her minrl 
toTceep them. One day perhaps someone would publish them and 
people would go to the National Portrait Gallery and look at h e r 
portrait, the one McEvoy had painted, and sigh when they thought 
of the sad, romantic love-story of which she had been the heroine. 

Charles had been wonderful to her during the first two weeks of 
her bereavement, she did not know what she would have done 
without him. He had always been at her beck and call. His 
conversation, by taking her into a different world, had soothed her 
nerves. Her soul had been muddied, and in his distinction of 
spirit she had washed herself clean. It had rested her wonderfully 
to wander about tht galleries with him and look at pictures. She 
had good reason to be grateful to him. She thought of all the 
years he had loved her. He had waited for her now for more than 
twenty years. She had not been very kind to him. It would have 
given him so much happiness to possess her and really it would not 
have hurt her. She wondered why she had resisted him so long. 
Perhaps because he was so faithful, because his devotion was so 
humble, perhaps only because she wanted to preser\'e in his mind 
the ideal that he had of her. It was stupid reallv and she had been 
selfish. It occurred to her with exultation that she could at last 
reward him for all his tenderness, his patience and his selflessness. 
She had not lost the .sense of unwortniness which Michael’s great 
kindness had aroused in her, and she was remorseful .still because 
she had been for so long impatient of him. The desire for self- 
sacrifice with which she left England burnt still in her breast with 
an eager flame. She felt that Charles was a worthy object for its 
exercise. She lauglted a litde, kindly and compassionately, as she 
thought of his amazement when he understood what she intended; 
for a moment he would hardly be able to believe it, and then what 
taptuie^ then what ecstasy! The love that he had held banked up 
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for so many years would burst its sluices like a great torrent and 
in a flood o’erwhelm her. Her heart swelled at the thought of his 
infinite gratitude. But still he could hardly believe in his good 
fortune; and when it was all over and she lay in his arms she would 
nestle up to him and whisper tenderly: 

“Was it worth waiting for?” 

“Like Helen, you make me immortal with a kiss.” 

It was wonderful to be able to give so much happiness to a 
human being. 

“I’ll write to him just before 1 leave St. Malo,” she decided. 

The spring passed into summer, and at the end of July it was 
time for Julia to go to Paris and see about her clothes. Michael 
wanted to open with the new play early in September, and re- 
hearsals were to start in August. She had brought the play with 
her to St. Malo, intending to study her part, but the circumstances 
in which she lived had made it impossible. She had all the leisure 
she needed, but in that grey, austere and yet snug little town, in the 
constant company of those two old ladies whose interests were 
confined to the parish church and their household affairs, though 
it was a good play, she could take but little interest in it. 

“It’s high time I was getting back,” she said. “It would be hell 
if I really came to the conclusion that the theatre wasn’t worth the 
uss and bother they make about it.” 

She said good-bye to her mother and to Aunt Carrie. They had 
been very kind to her, but she had an inkling tliat they would not 
be sorry when her departure allowed them to return to the life she 
had interrupted. They were a little relieved besides to know that 
now there was no more danger of some eccentricity, such as you 
must always run the risk of with an actress, which might arouse the 
unfavourable comment of the ladies of St. Malo. 

She arrived in Paris in the afternoon, and when she was shown 
nto her suite at the Ritz, she gave a sigh of satisfaction. It was a 
treat to get back to luxury. Three or four people had sent her 
flowers. She had a bath and changed. Charley Deverill, who 
always made her clothes for her, an old friend, called to take her to 
dinner in the Bois. 

“I had a wonderful time,” she told him, “and of course it was a 
grand treat for those old girls to have me there, but I have a feding 
that if I’d stayed a day longer I should have been bored.” 

To drive up the Champs Elys6es on that lovely evening filled 
her with exhilaration. It was good to smell once more the smell ot 
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petrol. The cars, the taxis, the hooting of horns, the chestnut trees, 
the street lights, the crowd on the pavement and the crowd sitting 
outside the caf6s; it was an enchantment. And when they got to 
the Chateau de Madrid, so gay, so civilised and so expensive, it was 
grand to see once more well-dressed women, decently made-up, 
and tanned men in dinner-jackets. 

“1 feel like a queen returning from exile.*’ 

Julia spent several happy days choosing her clothes and having 
the first fittings. She enjoyed every moment of them. But she 
was a woman of character, and when she had come to a decision 
she adhered to it; before leaving for London she wrote a note to 
Charles. He had been to Goodwood ard Cowes and was spending 
twenty-four hours in London on his way to Salzburg. 

Charles dear, 

How wonderful that I shall see you soon. Of course I am free on 
Wednesday. Shall we dine together and do you loie me still? 

Your Julia. 

As she stuck dowm the envelope she murmured: Bis dat qui cito 
dat. It was a Latin tae that Michael always quested when, asked to 
subscribe to a charity he sent by return of post exactly half what 
was expected of him. 


CR^PTER XXIV 

On Wednesday morning Julia had her face massaged and her hair 
waved. She could not ma^e up her mind whether to wear for 
dinner a dress of flowered organdie, very pretty and spring-like 
with its suggestion ot Botticellf ^ Fnmavera, or one of white satm 
beautifully cut to show' off her slim young figure, and virginal; but 
while she was having her bath siie decided on the white satin: it 
indicated rather delicately that the sacrifice she intended was m the 
nature of an expiation for her long ingratitude to Michael. She 
wore no jewels but a string of pearls and a diamond bracelet; 
besides her wedding-ring only one square-cut diamond. She 
would have liked to put on a slight brown tan, it looked open-air- 
girl and suited her, but reflecting on w’hat lay before her she 
refrained. She could not very well, like die actor who painted 
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himself black all over to play Othello, tan her whole body. Always 
a punctual woman, she came downstairs as the front door was 
being opened for Charles. She greeted him with a look into which 
she put tenderness, a roguish charm and intimacy. Charles now 
wore his thinning grey hair rather long, and with advancing years 
his intellectual, distinguished features had sagged a little; he was 
slightly bowed and his clothes looked as though they needed 
pressing. 

‘‘Strange world we live in,” thought Julia. “Actors do their 
damnedest to look like gentlemen and gentlemen do all they can to 
look like tfetors.” 

There was no doubt that she was making a proper effect on 
him. He gave her the perfect opening. 

“Why are you looking so lovely to-night?” he asked. 

“Because Fm looking forward to dining with you.” 

With her beautiful, expressive eyes she looked deep into his. 
She parted her lips in the manner that she found so seductive in 
Romney’s portraits of Lady Hamilton. 

They dined at the Savoy. The head-waiter gave them a table on 
the gangway so that they were admirably in view. Though every- 
one was supposed to be out of town the grill-room was well filled. 
Julia bowed and smiled to various friends of whom she caught 
sight. Charles had much to tell her; she listened to him with 
flattering interest. 

“You are the best company in the world, Charles,” she told 
him. 

They had come late, they dined well, and by the time Charles 
had finished his brandy people were already beginning to come in 
for supper. 

“Good gracious, are the theatres out already?” he said, glancing 
at his watch. “How quickly the time flies when I’m with you. 
D’you imagine they want to get rid of us?” 

“I don’t feel a bit like going to bed.” 

“I suppose Michael will be getting home presently?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“Why don’t you come back to my house and have a talk?” 

That was what she called taking a cue. - j 

“I’d love it,” she answered, putting into her tone the sifot 
blush which she felt would have well become her cheek. S 

They got into his car and drove to Hill Street. He took wr 
into his study. It was on the ground floor and looked on a fny 
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garden. The french windows were wide open. T hey sat down on a 
sofa. 

“Put out some of the lights and let the night into the room,” 
said Julia. She quoted from The Merchant of Venice: “ ‘In such a 
night as this, when the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees . . ” 

Charles switched off everything but one shaded lamp, and when 
he sat down again she nestled up to him. He put his arm round 
her waist and she rested her head on his shoulder. 

‘This is heaven,” she murmured. 

“IVe missed you terribly all these months.” 

. “Did you get into mi:ichief?” 

“Well, I bought an Ingres drawing rnJ paid a lot of money for 
it. I must show it you before you go,” 

“Don’t forget. Where have you put it?” 

She had wondered from the moment she got into the house 
whether the seduction would take place in the study or upstairs. 

“In my bedroom,” he answered. 

“That’o li.ueh more comfortable really,” she reflected. 

She laughed in her sleeve as she thought of poor old Charles 
devising a simple little trick like that to get her into his bedroom. 
What mugs men Were! Shv, that was what was the matter with 
them. A sudden p..Ag shot through her heart as she thought of 
Tom. Damn Tom. Charles really was verv sweet and she was 
determined to reward him at last for his long devotion. 

“You’ve been a wonderful friend to me, Charles,” she said in 
her low, rather husky voice. She turned a little so that her face was 
very near his, her lips, again like Lady Hamilton’s, slightly open. 
“I’m afraid I haven’t always been very kind to you.” 

She looked so deliciously yielding, a ripe peach waiting to be 
picked, that it seemed inevi^'able that he should kiss her. Then she 
would twine her soft white arms round his neck. But he only 
smiled. 

“You musn’t say that. You’ve been always divine.” 

(“He’s afraid, poor lamb. ’) “1 don’t think anyone has ever 
been so much in love with me as \ou were.” 

He gave her a little squeeze. 

“I am still. You know that. There’s never been any woman but 
you in my life.’* 

Since, however, he did not take the proffered lips she slightly 
turned. She looked reflectively at the electric fire. Pity it was 
unlit. The scene wanted a fire. 
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^‘How different everything woiild have been if we’d bolted that 
time. Heigh-ho.” 

She never quite knew what heigh-ho meant, but they used it a 
lot on the stage, and said with a sigh it always sounded very sad. 

‘^England would have lost its greatest actress. I know now how 
dreadfully selfish it was of me ever to propose it.” 

“Success isn’t everything. I sometimes wonder whether to 
gratify my silly little ambition I didn’t miss the greatest thing in the 
world. After all, love is the only thing that matters.” And now 
she looked at him again with eyes more beautiful than ever in their 
melting tenderness. “D’you Imow, I think that now, if I had my 
time over again. I’d say take me.” 

She slid her hand down to take his. He gave it a graceful 
pressure. 

“Oh, niy dear.” 

“I’ve so often thought of that dream villa of ours. Olive trees 
and oleanders and the blue sea. Peace. Sometimes I’m appalled 
by the dullness and vulgarity of my life. What you offered was 
beauty. It’s too late now, I know; I didn’t know then how much I 
cared for you, I never dreamt that as the years went on you would 
mean more and more to me.” 

“It’s heavenly to hear you say that, my sweet. It makes up for so 
much.” 

“I’d do anything in the world for you, Charles. I’ve been 
selfish. I’ve ruined your life, I didn’t know what I was doing.” 

Her voice was low and tremulous and she threw back her head 
so that her neck was like a white column. Her dicolleti showed 
part of her small firm breasts and with her hands she pressed them 
forward a little. 

“You mustn’t say that, you mustn’t think that,” he answered 
gently. “You’ve been perfect always. I wouldn’t have had you 
otherwise. Oh, my dear, life is so short and love is so transitory. 
The tragedy of life is that sometimes we get what we want. Now 
that I look back on our long past together I know that you were 
wiser than 1. ‘What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape?’ 
Don’t you remember how it goes? ‘Never, never canst thou kiss, 
though winning near the goal — ^yet, do not grieve; she cannot fade, 
though thou hast not thy bliss. For ever wilt thou love, and she be 
fair!’ ” 

(“Idiotic.”) “Such lovely lines,” she sighed. “Perhaps you’re 
^ight. Heigh-ho.” 
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He went on quoting. That was a trick of his that Julia had 
always found somewhat tiresome. 

“ ‘Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new! . . ” 

It gave Julia an opportunity to think. She stared in the unlit 
fire, her gaze intent, as though she were entranced by the exquisite 
beauty of those words. It was quite obvious that he just hadn’t 
understood. It could hardly be wondered at. She had been deaf 
to his passionate entreaties for twenty years, and it was very 
natural if he had given up his quest as hopeless. It was like 
Mount Everest; if those hardy moimtaineers who had tried for so 
long in vain to reach the summit finally found an easy flight of 
steps that led to it, they simply would not believe their eyes: they 
would think there was a catch in it. Julia felt that she must make 
herself a little plainer; she must, as it were, reach out a helping 
hand to the weary pilgrim. 

“It’s getting dreadfully late,” she said softly. “Show me your 
new drawing and then I must go home.” 

He rose and she gave him both her hands so that he should help 
her up from the sofa. They went upstairs. His pyjamas and 
dressing'gown were neatly arranged on a chair. 

“How well you single men do yourselves. Such a cosy, friendly 
bedroom.” 

He took the framed drawing off the wall and brought it over for 
her to look at under the light. It was a portrait in pencil of a 
stoutish woman in a bonnet and a low-necked dress with puffed 
sleeves. Julia thought her plain and the dress ridiculous. 

“Isn’t it ravishing?” she cried. 

“I knew you’d like it. A good drawing, isn’t it?” 

“Amazing.” 

He put the little picture back on its nail. When he turned 
round again she was standing near the bed with her hands behind 
her back, a little like a Circassian slave introduced by the chief 
eunuch to the inspection of the Grand Vizier; there was a hint of 
modest withdrawal in her bearing, a delicious timidity, and at the 
same time the virgin’s anticipation that she was about to enter into 
her kingdom. Julia gave a si^ that was ever so slightly voluptuous. 
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"My dear, it’s been such a wonderful evening. I’ve never felt so 
close to you before.’’ 

She slowly raised her hands from behind her back and with the 
exquisite timing that came so naturally to her moved them for* 
wards, stretching out her arms, and held them palms upward as 
though there rested on them, invisibly, a lordly dish, and on the 
dish lay her proffered heart. Her beautiful eyes were tender and 
yielding ahd on her lips played a smile of shy surrender. 

She saw Charles’s smile freeze on his face. He had understood 
all right* 

(“Christ, he doesn’t want me. It was all a bluff.’’) The re- 
velation for a moment staggered her. (“God, how am I going to 
get out of itZ What a bloody fool I must look.’’ ) 

She very nearly lost her poise. She had to think like lightning. 
He was standing there, looking at her with an embarrassment 
that he tried hard to conceal. Julia was panic-stricken. She 
could not think what to do with those hands that held the lordly 
dish; God knows, they were small, but at the moment they felt 
like legs of mutton hanging there. Nor did she know what to 
say. Every second made her posture and the situation more 
intolerable. 

(“The skimk, the dirty skunk. Codding me all these years.’’) 

She did the only thing possible. She continued the gesture. 
Counting so that she should not go too fast, she drew her hands 
towards one another, till she could clasp them, and then throwing 
back her head, raised them, very slowly, to one side of her neck. 
The attitude she reached was as lovely as the other, and it was the 
attitude that suggested to her what she had to say. Her deep rich 
voice trembled a little with emotion. 

“I’m so glad when I look back to think that we have nothing to 
reproach ourselves with. The bitterness of life is not death, the 
bitterness of life is that love dies. (She’d heard something like that 
said in a play.) If we’d been lovers you’d have grown tired of me 
long ago, and what should we have now to look back on but 
regret for our own weakness? What was that line of Shelley’s that 
you said just now about fading?’’ 

“Keats,” he corrected. “ ‘She cannot fade though thou hast not 
thy bliss’.” 

“That’s it. Go on.” 

She was playing for time. 

“ ‘For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair.’ ” 
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She threw her arms wide in a great open gesture and tossed her 
curly head. She’d got it. 

“It’s true, isn’t it? ‘For ever wilt thou love and I be fair.’ 
What fools we should have been if for a few moments’ ma dnp«..«; 
we had thrown away the wonderful happiness our friendship has 
brought us. We have nothing to be ashamed of. We’re clean. 
We can walk with our heads held high and look the whole world in 
the face.’’ 

She instinctively felt that this was an exit line, and suiting her 
movements to the words, with head held high, backed to the door 
and flung it open. Her power was such that she. carried the feeling 
of'the scene all the way down the stairs with her. Then she let it 
fall and with the utmost simplicity turned to Charles, who had 
followed her. 

“My cloak.” 

“The car is there,” he said as he wrapped it round her. “I’ll drive 
you home.” 

“No, W n ^ alone. I want to stamp this hour on my heart. 
Kiss me before I gc.’’ 

She held up her lips to him. He kissed them. But she broke 
away from him, with a stifled sob, and tearing open the door ran to 
the waiting car. 

When she got home and stood in her own bedroom she gave a 
great whoof of relief. 

‘‘The bloody fool. Fancy me being taken in like that. Thank 
God, I got out of it all right. He’s such an ass, I don’t suppose he 
began to see what I was getting at.” But that frozen smile dis- 
concerted her. “He may have suspected, he couldn’t have been 
certain, and afterwards he must have been pretty sure he’d made a 
mistake. My God, the rot 1 talked. It seemed to go down all 
right, I must say. Lucky I caught on when I did. In another 
minute I’d have had me dress off. That wouldn’t have been so 
damned easy to laugh away.” 

Julia began to titter. The situation was mortifying of course, he 
had made a damned fool of her, but if you had any sense of 
humour you could hardly help seeing that there was a funny side 
to it. She was sorry that there was nobody to whom she could tell 
it; even if it was against herself it would make a good story. What 
she couldn’t get over was that she had fallen for the comedy of 
undying passion that he had played all those years; for of course it 
was just a pose; he liked to see himself as the constant adorer, and 
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the last thing he wanted, apparently, was to have his constancy 
rewarded, 

^‘Bluffed me, he did, completely bluffed me.” 

But an idea occurred to Julia and she ceased to smile. When a 
woman’s amorous advances are declined by a man she is apt to 
draw one of two conclusions: one is that he is homosexual and the 
other is that he is impotent. Julia reflectively lit a cigarette. She 
asked herself if Charles had used his devotion to her as a cover to 
distract attention from his real inclinations. But she shook her 
head. If he had been homosexual she would surely have had some 
hint of it; after all, in society since the war they talked of practically 
nothing else. Of course it was quite possible he was impotent. 
She reckofuad out his age. Poor Charles. She smiled again. And 
if that were the case it was he, not she, who had bean placed in an 
embarrassing and even ridiculous position. He must have been 
scared stiff, poor lamb. Obviously it wasn’t the sort of thing a 
man liked to tell a woman, especially if he were madly in love with 
her; the more she thought of it the more probable she considered 
the explanation. She began to feel very sorry for him, almost 
maternal in fact. 

‘T know what I’ll do,” she said, as she began to undress, ”ril 
send him a huge bunch of white lilies to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXV 

Julia lay awake next morning for some time before she rang her 
bell. She thought. When she reflected on her adventure of the 
previous night she could not but be pleased that she had shown so 
much presence of mind. It was hardly true to say that she had 
snatched victory from defeat, but looking upon it as a strategic 
retreat her conduct had been masterly. She was notwithstanding 
ill at ease. There might be yet another explanation for Charles’s 
singular behaviour. It was possible that he did not desire her 
because she was not desirable. The notion had crossed her mind 
in the nighty and though she had at once dismissed it as highly 
improbable, there was no denying it, at that hour of the morning 
it had a nasty look. She rang. As a rule, since Michael often came 
in while Julia had breakfast, Evie when she had drawn the 
curtains handed her a mirror and a comb, her powder and lip- 
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stick. On this occasion, instead of running the comb rapidly 
through her hair and giving her face a perfunctory dab with the 
puff, Julia took some trouble. She painted her lips with care and 
put on some rouge; she arranged her hair. 

“Speaking without passion or prejudice,” she said, still looking 
at herself in the glass, when Evie placed the breakfast tray on her 
bed, “would you say I was by way of being a good-looking woman. 
Evie?” 

“I must know what I’m letting myself in for before answering 
that question/^ 

‘'"You old bitch/’ said Julia. 

‘‘You’re no beauty, you know.” 

“No great actress ever has been.” 

“When you’re all dolled up posh like you was last night, and got 
the light be’ind you, IVe seen worse, you know.” 

(“Fat lot of good It did me last night.”) “What I want to say 
is, if I really set my mind on getting off with a man, d’you think I 
could?” 

“Knowing what men are, I wouldn’t be surprised. Who d’you 
want to get off with now?” 

“Nobody. I was only talking generally.” 

Evie sniffed and dr w her forefinger along her nostrils. 

“Don’t sniff like that. If your nose wants blowing, blow it.” 

Julia ate her boiled egg slowly. She was busy with her thoughts. 
She looked at Evie. Funny-looking old thing of course, but one 
never knew. 

“Tell me, Evie, do men ever try to pick you up in the street?” 

“Me? I’d like to see ’em try.” 

“So would I, to tell you the truth. Women are always telling 
me how men follow them in the street and if they stop and look in 
at a shop window come up and try to catch their eye. Sometimes 
they have an awful bother getting rid of them.” 

“Disgusting, I call it.” 

“I don’t know about that. It’s ^ather flattering. You know, it’s a 
most extraordinary thing, no one ever follows me in the street. I 
don’t remember a man ever having tried to pick me up.” 

“Oh well, you walk along Eagware Road one evening. You’ll 
get picked up all right.” 

“I shouldn’t know what to do if I was.” 

“Call a policeman,” said Evie grimly. 

“I know a girl who was looking in a shop window in Bond 
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Street, a hat shop, and a man came up and asked her if she’d like a 
hat. rd love one, she said, and they went in and she chose one 
and gave her name and address, he paid for it on the nail, and then 
she said: Thank you so much, and walked out while he was waiting 
for the change.” 

‘‘That’s what she told you.” Evie’s sniff was sceptical. She gave 
Julia a puzzled look. “What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was only wondering why in point of fact I never 
have been accosted by a man. It’s not as if I had no sex appeal.” 

But had she? She made up her mind to put the matter to the 
test. 

That afternoon, when she had had her sleep, she got up, made 
up a little Xhore than usual, and without calling Evie put on a dress 
that was neither plain nor obviously expensive and a red straw hat 
with a wide brim. 

“I don’t want to look like a tart,” she said as she looked at 
herself in the glass. “On the other hand I don’t want to look too 
respectable.” 

She tiptoed down the stairs so that no one should hear her and 
closed the door softly behind her. She was a trifle nervous, but 
pleasantly excited; she felt that she was doing something rather 
shocking. She walked through Connaught Square into the 
Edgware Road. It was about five o’clock. There was a dense line 
of buses, taxis and lorries; bicyclists dangerously threaded their 
way through the traffic. The pavements were thronged. She 
sauntered slowly north. At first she walked with her eyes straight 
in front of her, looking neither to the right nor to the left, but 
soon realised that this was useless. She must look at people if she 
wanted them to look at her. Two or three times when she saw half 
a dozen persons gazing at a shop window she paused and gazed 
too, but none of them took any notice of her. She strolled on. 
People passed her in one direction and another. They seemed in a 
hurry. No one paid any attention to her. When she saw a man 
alone coming towards her she gave him a bold stare, but he passed 
on with a blank face. It occurred to her that her expression was 
too severe, and she let a slight smile hover on her lips. Two or 
three men thought she was smiling at them and quickly averted 
their gaze. She looked back as one of them passed her and he 
looked back too, but catching her eye he hurried on. She felt a 
trifle snubbed and decided not to look round again. She walked 
on and on. She had always heard that the London crowd was the 
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best behaved in the world, but really its behaviour on this occasion 
was unconscionable. 

‘‘This couldn't happen to one in the streets of Paris, Rome or 
Berlin," she reflected. 

She decided to go as far as the Marylebone Road, and then turn 
back. It would be too humiliating to have to go home without 
being once accosted. She was walking so slowly that passers-by 
sometimes jostled her. This irritated her. 

“I ought to have tried Oxford Street,” she said. “That fool 
Evie. The Edgware Road's obviously a wash-out.” 

Suddenly her heart gave an exultant leap. Sue had caught a 
young man's eye and she was sure that there was a gleam in it. He 
passed, and she had all she could do not to turn round. She 
started, for in a moment he passed her again, he had retraced his 
steps, and this time he gave her a stare. She shot him a glance and 
then modestly lowered her eyes. He fell back and she was 
conscious that he was following her. It was all right. She stopped 
to look int''* a I .op window and he stopped too. She knew how to 
behave now. She pretended to be absorbed in the goods that were 
displayed, but just before she moved on gave him a quick flash of 
her faintly-smiling eyes. He was rather short, he looked like a 
clerk or a shop-walk e he wore a grey suit and a brown soft hat. 
He was not the man she would have chosen to be picked up by, but 
there it was, he was evidently trying to pick her up. She forgot 
that she was beginning to feel tired. She did not know what 
would happen next. Of course she wasn't going to let the thing go 
too far, but she was curious to see what his next step would be. 
She wondered what he would say to her. She was excited and 
pleased; it was a weight off her mind. She walked on slowly and 
she knew he was close behind her. She stopped at another shop 
window, and this time when he stopped he was close beside her. 
Her heart began to beat wildly. It was really beginning to look like 
an adventure. 

“I wonder if he’ll ask me to go to a hotel with him. I don't 
suppose he could afford that. A cinema. That's it. It would be 
rather fun.” 

She looked him full in the face now and very nearly smiled. 
He took off his hat. 

“Miss Lambert, isn't it?” 

She almost jumped out of her skin. She was indeed so taken 
aback that she had not the presence of mind to deny it. 
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“I thought I recognised you the moment I saw you, that’s why I 
turned back, to make sure, see, and I said to meself, if that’s not 
JuUa Lambert I’m Ramsay MacDonald. Then you stopped to look 
in that shop window and that give me the chance to ’ave a good 
look at you. What made me ’esitate was seeing you in the 
Edgware Road. It seems so funny, if you know what I mean.” 

It was much funnier than he imagined. Anyhow it didn’t matter 
if he knew who she was. She ought to have guessed that she 
couldn’t go far in London without being recognised. He had a 
Cockney accent and a pasty face, but she gave him a jolly, friendly 
smile. He mustn’t think she was putting on airs. 

“Excuse me talking to you, not ’aving been introduced and all 
that, but I cOMldn’t miss the opportxmity. Will you oblige me with 
your autograph?” 

Julia caught her breath. It couldn’t be that this was why he had 
followed her for ten minutes. He must have thought that up as an 
excuse for speaking to her. Well, she would play up. 

“I shall be delighted. But 1 can’t very well give it you in the 
street. People would stare so.” 

“That’s right. Look here, I was just going along to ’ave my tea. 
There’s a Lyons at the next comer. Why don’t you come in and 
’ave a cup too?” 

She was getting on. When they’d had tea he’d probably suggest 
going to the pictures. 

“All right,” she said. 

They walked along till they came to the shop and took their 
places at a small table. 

“Two teas, please, miss,” he ordered. “Anything to eat?” And 
when Julia declined: “Scone and butter for one, miss.” 

Julia was able now to have a good look at him. Though stocky 
and short he had good features, his black hair was plastered down 
on his head and he had fine eyes, but his teeth were poor and his 
pale skin gave him an unhealthy look. There was a sort of im- 
pudence in his maimer that Julia did not much like, but then, a$ 
she sensibly reflected, you could hardly expect the modesty of the 
violet in a young man who picked you up in the Edgware Road. 

“Before we go any further let’s ’ave this autograph, eh? Do it 
now, that’s my motto.” 

He took a foimtain-pen from his pocket and from a bulging 
pocket-book a large card. 

“One of our trade cards,” he said. “That’ll do O.K.” 
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Julia thought it silly to carry ihe subterfuge to this length, but 
she good-humouredly signed her name on the back of the card. 

“Do you collect autographs?” she asked him with a subtle 
smile. 

“Me? Noa. I think it’s a lot of tominy*'rot. My young lady 
does. She’s got Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks and I 
don’t know what all. Show you ’er photo if you like. ’ ’ 

From his pocket-book he extracted a snapshot of a rather pert- 
looking young woman show mg all her teeth in a cinema smile. 

“Pretty,” said Julia. 

“And how. Wc’t * mg to the pictures to-night. She will be 
surprised whe I i r your autograph. The first thing I said to 
meself when ' i i was you was, I’ll get Julia Lambert’s auto- 
graph for Gw . 1 < ii n the attempt. We’re going to get married 
in August, wiu'ii I my ’oliday, you know, we’re going to the 
Isle of W ht lor the ’« leymoon. I shall ’ave i rare lot of fun with 
’er over this. She wor believe me when I tell her you an’ me ’ad 
tea together, she’ll think I’m kidding, and then I’ll show ’er the 
autograph, see?” 

Julia listened to him politely, but the smile had left her face. 

“I’m afraid I shall ha e to go in a minute,” she said. “I’m late 
already.” 

“I ’aven’t got too much time meself. You see, meeting my 
young lady, I want tc get away from the shop on the tick.” 

The check had been put on the table when the girl brought their 
tea, and when they got up Julia took a shilling out of her bag. 

“What are you doing that for? You don’t think I’m going to let 
you pay. I invited you.” 

“That’s very kind of you.” 

“But I’ll tell you what you can do, let me bring my young lady 
to see you in your dressing-room one day. Just shake ’ands with 
her, see? It would mean a rare lot to her. Why, she’d go on 
talking about it the rest of her life.” 

Julia’s manner had been for seme minutes grownng stiffer and 
now, though gracious still, it was almost haughty. 

“I’m so sorry, but we never allow strangers behind.” 

“Oh, sorry. You don’t mina my asking though, do you? I 
mean, it’s not as if it was for meself.” 

“Not at all. I quite understand.” 

She signalled to a cab crawling along the kerb and gave her hand 
to the young man. 
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“Good-bye, Miss Lambert. So long, good luck and all that sort 
of thing. And thanks for the autograph.” 

Julia sat in the comer of the taxi raging. 

“Vulgar little beast. Him and his yoimg lady. The nerve of 
asking if he could bring her to see ME.” 

When she got home she went upstairs to her room. She 
snatched her hat oS her head and flung it angrily on the bed. She 
strode over to the looking-glass and stared at herself. 

“Old, old, old,” she muttered. “There are no two ways about 
it; I’m entirely devoid of sex appeal. You wouldn’t believe it, 
would you? You’d say it was preposterous. What other ex- 
planation is there? I walk from one end of the Edgware Road to 
the other and God knows I’d dressed the part perfectly, and not a 
man pays tlie smallest attention to me except a bloody little shop- 
assistant who wants my autograph for his young lady. It’s absurd. 
A lot of sexless bastards. I don’t know what’s coming to the 
English. The British Empire!” 

The last words she said with a scorn that would have withered a 
whole front bench of cabinet ministers. She began to gesticulate. 

“It’s ridiculous to suppose that 1 could have got to my position 
if I hadn’t got sex appeal. What do people come to see an 
actress for? Because they want to go to bed with her. Do you 
mean to tell me that I could All a theatre for three months 
with a rotten play if I hadn’t got sex appeal? What is sex appeal 
anyway?” 

She paused, looking at herself reflectively. 

“Surely I can act sex appeal. I can act anything.” 

She began to think of the actresses who notoriously had it, of 
one especially, Lydia Mayne, whom one always engaged when one 
wanted a vamp. She was not much of an actress, but in certain 
parts she was wonderfully effective. Julia was a great mimic, and 
now she began to do an imitation of Lydia Mayne. Her eyelids 
drooped sensually over her eyes as Lydia’s did and her body 
writhed sinuously in her dress. She got into her eyes the provok- 
ing indecency of Lydia’s glance and into her serpentine gestures 
that invitation which was Lydia’s speciality. She began to speak in 
Lydia’s voice, with the lazy drawl that made every remark she 
uttered soimd faindy obscene. 

“Oh, my dear man, I’ve heard that sort of thing so often. I 
don’t want to make trouble between you and your wife. Why 
won’t men leave me alone?” 
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It was a cruel caricature that Julia gave. It was quite ruthless. 
It amused her so much that she burst out laughing. 

Well, there s one thing, I may not have any sex appeal, but 
after seeing my imitation there aren’t many people who’ J think 
Lydia had either.” 

It made her feel much better. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Rehearsals began and distracted Julia’s troubled mind. The 
revival that Michael put on when she went abroad had done neither 
very well nor very badly, but rather than close the theatre he was 
keeping it in the bill till Nowadays was ready. Because he was 
acting two matinees a week, and the weather was hot, he deter- 
mined that they should take rehearsals easy. They had a month 
before them. 

Though JjlLi lic*d been on the stage so long she had never lost 
the thrill she got out of rehearsing, and the first rehearsal still made 
her almost sick with excitement. It was the beginning of a new 
adventure. She did not feel like a leading lady then, she felt as gay 
and eager as if she wer a girl playing her first small part. But at the 
same time she had a delicious sense of her own powers. Once 
more she had the chance to exercise them. 

At eleven o’clock she stepped on to the stage. The cast stood 
about idly. She kissed and shook hands with the artists she knew 
and Michael with urbanity introduced to her those she did not. 
She greeted Avice Crichton with cordiality. She told her how 
pretty she was and how much she liked her hat; she told her about 
the lovely frocks she had chosen for her in Paris. 

‘‘Have you seen Tom lately?” she asked. 

“No, I haven’t. He’s away on his holiday.” 

“Oh, yes. He’s a nice little thing, isn’t he?” 

“Sweet.” 

The two women smiled into one another’s eyes. Julia watched 
her when she read her part and listened to her intonations. She 
smiled grimly. It was exactly what she had expected. Avice was 
one of those actresses who were quite sure of themselves from the 
first rehearsal. She didn’t know what was coming to her. Tom 
meant nothing to Julia any more, but she had a score to settle with 
Avice and she wasn’t going to forget It. The slut! 
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The play was a modem version of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray^ 
but with the change of manners of this generation it had been 
treated from the standpoint of comedy. Some of the old characters 
were introduced, and Aubrey Tanqueray, now a very old man, 
appeared in the second act. After Paula’s death he had married for 
the third time. Mrs. Cortelyou had undertaken to compensate 
him for his unfortunate experience with his second wife, and she 
was now a cantankerous and insolent old lady. Ellean, his 
daughter, and Hugh Ardale had agreed to let bygones be bygones, 
for Paula’s tragic death had seemed to wipe out the recollection of 
his lapse into extra-conjugal relations; and they had married. He 
was now a retired brigadier-general who played golf and deplored 
the decline of the British Empire — “Gad, sir. I’d stand those 
damned socialists against a wall and shoot ’em if I had my way”; 
whereas Ellean, bv this time an elderly woman, after a prudish 
youth had become gay, modem and plain-spoken. The character 
that Michael played was called Robert Humphreys, and like the 
Aubrey of Pinero’s play he was a widower with an only daughter; 
he had been a consul in China for many years, and having come 
into money had retired and was settling on the estate, near where 
the Tanquerays still lived, which a cousin had left him. His 
daughter. Honor (this was the part for which Avice Crichton had 
been engaged), was studying medicine with the intention of 
practising in India. Alone in London, and friendless after so many 
years abroad, he had picked up a well-known woman of the town 
called Mrs. Marten. Mrs. Marten belonged to the same class as 
Paula, but she was less exclusive; she “did” the summer and the 
winter season at Cannes and in the intervals lived in a flat in 
Albemarle Street where she entertained the officers of His 
Majesty’s Brigade. She played a good game of bridge and an even 
better game of golf. The part well suited Julia. 

The author followed the lines of the old play closely. Honor 
announced to her father that she was abandoning her medical 
studies and until her marriage wished to live with him, for she had 
just become engaged to Ellean’s son, a young guardsman. Some- 
wj^t disconcerted, Robert Humphreys broke to her his intention 
of marrying Mrs. Marten. Honor took the information with 
composure. 

“Of course you know she’s a tart, don’t you?” she said coolly. 

He, much embarrassed, spoke of the unhappy life she had led 
and how he wanted to make up to her for all she had suffered. 
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“Oh, don’t talk such rot,” she answered. “It’s grand work if 
you can get it.’’ 

Ellean s son had been one of Mrs. Marten’s numerous lovers 
just as Ellean s husband had been one of Paula Tanqueray’s. 
When Robert Humphreys brought his wife down to his home in 
the country and this fact was discovered, they decided that 
Honor must be informed. To their consternation Honor did not 
turn a hair. She knew already. 

“I was as pleased as Punch when I found out,” she told her step- 
mother. “You see, darling, you can tell me if he’s ah right in bed.” 

This was Avice Crichton’s best scene, it lasted a full ten 
minutes, and Michael had realised from the beginning that it was 
effective and important. Avice’s cold, matter-of-fact prettiness 
had been exactly what he had thought would be so telling in the 
circumstances. But after half a dozen rehearsals he began to think 
that that was all she had to give. He talked it over with Julia. 

“How d’you think Avice is shaping?” 

“It’s ear^; d.x^, tell yet.” 

“I’m not happy ai'v'uf her. You said she could act. I’ve seen no 
sign of it yet.” 

“It’s a cast-iron part. She can’t really go wrong in it.” 

“You know just a** veil as I do that there’s no such thing as a 
cast-iron part. However good a part is, it has to be acted for all it’s 
worth. I’m not sure if it wouldn’t be better to kick her out and 
get somebody else.” 

“That wouldn’t he so easy. I think you ought to give her a 
chance.” 

“She’s so awkward, her gestures are so meaningless.*’ 

Julia reflected. She had her reasons for wishing to keep Avice 
in the cast. She knew her well enough to be sure that if she were 
dismissed she would tell Tom that it was because Julia was jealous 
of her. He loved her and would believe anything she said. He 
might even think that Julia had put this affront on her in revenge 
for his desertion. No, no, she must stay. She must play the part, 
and fail; and Tom must see with his own eyes what a bad actress 
she was. They both of them thought the play would make her. 
Fools. It would kill her. 

“You know how clever you are, Michael, I’m sure you can train 
her if you’re willing to take a little trouble.” 

“But that’s just it, she doesn’t seem able to take direction. I 
show her exactly how to say a line and then she goes and says it in 
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her own way. You wouldn’t believe it, but sometimes I can hardly 
help thinking she’s under the delusion that she knows better than I 
do.” 

“You make her nervous. When you tell her to do something 
she’s in such a dither she doesn’t know what she’s up to.” 

“Good lord, no one could be more easy than I am. I’ve never 
even been sharp with her.” 

Julia gave him an affectionate smile. 

“Are you going to pretend that you really don’t know what’s the 
matter witli her?” 

“No, what?” 

He looked at her with a blank face. 

“Come off it, darling. Haven’t you noticed that she’s madly in 
love with you?” 

“With me? But I thought she was practically engaged to Torn, 
Nonsense. You’re always fancying things like that.” 

“But it’s quite obvious. After all she isn’t the first who’s fallei 
for your fatal beauty, and I don’t suppose she’ll be the last.” 

“Heaven knows, I don’t want to queer poor Tom’s pitch.” i 

“It’s not your fault, is it?” 

“What d’you want me to do about it then?” /I 

“Well, I think you ought to be nice to her. She’s very youni^ 
you know, poor thing. What she wants is a helping hand. If yop 
took her alone a few times and went through the part with her 
believe you could do wonders. Why don’t you take her out ta 
lunch one day and have a talk to her?” 

She sw the gleam in Michael’s eyes as he considered the 
proposjwn and the shadow of a smile that was outlined on his 
lips. 

“Of course the great thing is to get the play as well acted as we 
can.” 

“I know it’ll be a bore for you, but, honestly, for the sake of the 
play I think it’ll be worth while.” 

“You know that I would never do anything to upset you, Julia.' 
I mean, I’c^ much sooner fire the girl and get someone else in her. 



think that would be such a mistake. I’m convinced that i^ 
only take enough trouble with her she’ll give a very goo(^ 
perfprmance.” 

fte walked up and down the room once or twice. He seemed to' 
be considering the matter from every side. 
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''Well, I suppose it’s my job to get the best performance I can 
out of every member of my cast. In every case you have to find out 
which is the best method of approach.” 

He threw out his chin and drew in his belly. He straightened 
his back. Julia knew that Avice Crichton would hold the part, and 
n^t day at rehearsal he took her aside and had a long talk with her. 
.ae knew by his manner exactly what he was saying and, watching 
[them out of the corner of her eye, presently she saw Avice nod and 
smile. He had asked her to lunch with him. With a contented 
mind Julia went on stud>ing her part. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

^HEY had been rehearsing for a fortnight when Roger arrived 
¥rom Austria. He had been spending a few weeks on a Carinthian 
Jake, and after a day or two in London was to go and stay with 

1 friends b* faad. Since Michael had to dine early to go to the 

ati c Julia cnt to meet him by herself. When she was dressing, 
ie, sniffing as usual, told her that she was taking as much pains to 
ke herself look nice as if she were going to meet a young man. 
i wanted Roger to be proud of her, and rertainly she looked 
y young and pretty in her summer frock as she strolled up and 
vn the platform. You would have thought, but wrongly, that 
was perfectly unconscious of the attention she attracted, 
ger, after a month in the sun, was very brown, but he was still 
ler spotty and he seemed thinner than when blii<.|uid left 
adon at the New Year. She hugged him with exuberant 
ction. He smiled slightly. 

"hey were to dine by themselves. Julia asked him if he would 
: to go to a play afterwards or to the pictures, but he said he 
ferred to stay at home. 

'That’ll be much nicer,” she answered, ‘^and we’ll just talk.” 
liere was indeed a subjert that Michael had invited her to 
mss with Roger when the opportunity arose. Now that he was 
ag to Cambridge so soon he ought to make up his mind wl|it 
w^anted to do. Michael was afraid that he w^ould drift tli^ough 
time there and then go into a broker’s office or even fjp. the 
;e. Thinking that Julia had more tact than he, and more 
uence with the boy, he had urged her to put before him the 
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advantages of the Foreign Office and the brilliant possibilities of 
the Bar. Julia thought it would be strange if in the course of two 
or three hours^ conversation she could not find a way to lead to 
this important topic. At dinner she tried to get him to talk about 
Vienna. But he was reticent. 

*‘Oh, I just did the usual things, you know. I saw the sights ai d 
worked hard at my German. I knocked about in beer places. ^ 
went to the opera a good deal.” 1 

She wondered if he had had any love affairs. ^ 

“Anyhow, you haven’t come back engaged to a Viennese 
maiden,” she said, thinking to draw him out. 

He gave her a reflective, but faintly amused look. You might 
almost have thought that he had seen what she was driving at. It 
was strange; though he was her own son she did not feel quite atj 
home with him. 

“No,” he answered, “I was too busy to bother with that sort oj 
thing.” ’ 

“I suppose you went to all the theatres.” 

“I went two or three times.” 

“Did you see anything that would be any use to me?” J 

“You know, I never thought about that.” M 

His answer might have seemed a little ungracious but that it wil 
accompanied by a smile, and his smile was very sweet. Julfl 
wondered again how it was that he had inherited so little fl 
Michael’s beauty and of her charm. His red hair was nice, but hfl 
pale la^es gave his face a sort of empty look. Heaven only kne\ 
where with such a father and such a mother he had got his rathe 
lumpy figure. He was eighteen now; it was time he fined down 
He seemed a trifle apathetic; he had none of her sparkling vitality 
she could picture the vividness with which she would hav< 
narrated her experiences if she had just spent six months ii 
Vienna. Why, already she had made a story about her stay at 
Malo with Aunt Carrie and her mother that made people ros^ 
with laughter. They all said it was as good as a play, and her owt 
impression was that it was much better than most. She told it t( 
Roger now. He listened with his slow, quiet smile; but she had ax 
upi^y feeling that he did not think it quite so funny as she did 
She sighed in her heart. Poor lamb, he could have no sense c 
humour. Then he made some remark that led her to speak ^ 
Nowadays. She told him its story, and explained what she wi 
doing with her part; she talked to him of the cast and describes 
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j&e sets. At the end of dinner it suddenly struck her that she had 
L talking entirely of herself and her own interests. She did not 
aow how she had been led to do this, and the suspicion flashed 
Jross her mind that Roger had guided the conversatioii in that 
db^ction so that it should be diverted from him and his aiSFairs. 

; she put it aside. He really wasn’t intelligent enough for that. 
vas later, when they sat in the drawing-room listening to the 
Jio and smoking, that Julia found the chance to slip in, ap- 
irently in the most casual fashion, the question she had prepared. 
'‘Have you made up your mind what you’re going to be yet?” 
“No. Is there any hurry?” 

* ^You know how ignorant I am about everything. Your father 
ays that if you’re going to be a barrister >ou ought to W'ork at law 
fhen you go to Cambtidge. On the other hand, if you fancy the 
Dreign Ofiice you should take up modern languages.” 

He looked at her for so long, with that queer, reflective air of his, 
iat Julia had some difficulty in holding her light, playful and yet 
fectiona^- ii ^^ion. 

> “If I believed in ^ ''•od I’d I e a priest,” he said at last. 
g“A priest?” 

Julia could hardly believe her cars. She had a feeling of acute 
comfort. But his nswer sank into her mind and in a fla^bi she 
him as a cardinal, inhabiting a beautiful palazzo in Rome, 
led with wonderful pictures, and surrounded by obsequious 
dates; and then again as a saint, in a mitre and vestments heavily 
abroidered with gold, with bene\olent gestures distributing 
iread to the poor. She saw herself in a brocaded dress and a 
ring of pearls. The mother of the Borgias. 

“That was all right in the sixteenth century,” she said. “It’s too 
^te in the day for that. ’ 

‘Much.” 

“I can’t think what put such an idea in your head.” He did not 
swer, so that she had to speak agani. “Aren’t you happy?” 
“Quite,” he smiled. 

“What is it you w’ant?” 

’ Once again he gave her his disconcerting stare. It was hard to 
low if he was serious, for his eyes faintly shimmered with 
tiusement. 

[“Reality.” 

[“What do you mean?” 

“You see, I’ve lived all my life in an atmosphere of make-believe. 
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I want to get down to brass tacks. You and Father are all right 
breathing this air, it’s the only air you know and you think it’s the 
air of heaven. It stifles me.” j 

Julia listened to him attentively, trying to understand what he i 


meant. 

''We’re actors, and successful ones. That’s why we’ve been] 
able to surround you with every luxury since you were botfy 
You could count on the Angers of one hand the actors who’ve sd|| 
their son to Eton.” 

"I’m very grateful for all you’ve done for me.” 

"Then what are you reproaching us for?” 

"I’m not reproaching you. You’ve done everything you couk i 
for me. Unfortunately for me you’ve taken away my belief k [ 
everything.” J. 

"We’ve never interfered with your beliefs. I know we’re nw 
religious people, we’re actors, and after eight performances a weeM 
one wants one’s Sundays to oneself. I naturally expected they*® 
see to all that at school.” ||| 

He hesitated a little before he spoke again. One might haM 
thought that he had to make a slight effort over himself to contin<&| 

"When I was just a kid — I was fourteen — I was standing c#| 
night in the wings watching you act. It must have been a prdjU 
good scene, you said the things you had to say so sincerely, 
what you were saying was so moving, I couldn’t help crying. I wu 
all worked up. I don’t know how to say it quite, I was uplifte<flM 
felt terribjy sorry for you, I felt a bloody little hero; I felt I’d nevM 
do anything again that was beastly or underhand. And then yc H 
had to come to the back of the stage, near where I was standin||| 
the tears were streaming down your face; you stood with your ba(9 
to the audience and in your ordinary voice you said to the stagH 
manager: What the bloody hell is that electrician doing with tM 
lights? I told him to leave out the blue. And then in the sanfl 
breath you turned round and faced the audience with a great ci|| 
of anguish and went on with the scene.” ‘ J 

"But, darling, that was acting. If an actress felt the emotions sM 
represented she’d tear herself to pieces. I remember the scene weH 
It used to bring down the house. I’ve never heard such applause 
my life.” 

'*I suppose I was a fool to be taken in by it. I believed y<fl 
meant what you said. When I saw that it was all pretence J 
smashed something. I’ve never believed in you since. I’d beiH 
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made a fool of once; I made up my mind that I wouldn’t ever be 
made a fool of again.” 

She gave him her delightful and disarming smile. 

“Darling, I think you’re talking nonsense.” 

“Of course you do. You don’t know the difference between 
truth and make-believe. You never stop acting. It’s second nature 
to you. You act when there’s a party here. You act to the 
servants, you act to Father, you act to me. To me you act the part 
of the fond, indulgent, celebrated mother. You don’t exist, 
you’re only the innumerable parts you’ve pla>ed. I’ve often 
wondered if there was ever a you or if you were never anything 
mdre than a vehicle for all these other people that you’ve pre- 
tended to be. When I’ve seen you go into an empty room I’ve 
sometimes wanted to open the door suddenly, but I’ve been afraid 
to in case I found nobody there.” 

^ She looked up at him quickly. She shivered, for what he said 
pgave her an eerie sensation. She listened to him attentively, with a 
|certain an'^^v i *i he was so serious that she felt he was expressing 
^ometliuig that had bnrJentJ him for years. She had never in his 
ijvhole life heard him talk so much. 


I “D’you think I’m only sham?” 

I “Not quite. Becau sham is all you are. Sham is your truth. Just 

r margarine is butter to people who don’t know what butter is.” 

She had a vague feeling of guilt. The Queen in Hamlet: “And 
fet me wring your heart; for so I shall, if it be made of penetrable 
M.” Her thoughts wandered. 

i (“I wonder if I’m too old to play Hamlet. Siddons and Sarah 
Bernhardt played him. I’ve got better legs than any of the men 
|Ve seen in the part. I’ll ask Charles what he thinks. Of course 
iiAere’s that bloody blank verse. Stupid of him not to write it in 
Jprose. Of course I might do it in French at the Fran^aise. God, 
jj^vhat a stunt that would be.”) 

^ She saw herself in a black doublet, with long silk hose. “Alas, 
^^or Yorick.” But she bethought herself. 

J “You can hardly say that your father doesn’t exist. Why, he’s 
pbeen playing himself for the last twenty years.” (“Michael could 
Jplay the King, not in French, of course, but if we decided to have a 
[^ot at it in London.” ) 

I u «Poor Father, I suppose he’s good at his job, but he’s not very in- 
tjflllgent, Is he? He’s so busy being the handsomest man in 
fiogland.” 
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‘‘I don’t think it’s very nice of you to speak of your father like 
that.” 

“Have I told you anything you don’t know?” he asked coolly. 

Julia wanted to smile, but would not allow the look of some^ 
what pained dignity to leave her face. 

“It’s our weakness, not our strength, that endears us to those 
who love us,” she replied. 

“In what play did you say that?” 

She repressed a gesture of annoyance. The words had come 
naturally to her lips, but as she said them she remembered that 
they were out of a play. Little brute! But they came in very 
appositely. 

“You’re hard,” she said plaintively. She was beginning to feel 
more and more like Hamlet’s mother. “Don’t you love me?” 

“I might if I could find you. But where are you? If one stripped 
you of your exhibitionism, if one took your technique away from 
you, if one peeled you as one peels an onion of skin after skin of 
pretence and Insincerity, of tags of old parts and shreds of faked 
emotions, would one come upon a soul at last?” He looked at her 
with his grave sad eyes and then he smiled a little. “I like you all 
right.” 

“Do you believe I love you?” 

“In your way.” 

Julia’s face was suddenly discomposed. 

“If you only knew the agony I suffered when you were ill! I 
don’t know what I should have done if you’d died!” 

“You would have given a beautiful performance of a bereaved 
mother at the bier of her only child.” 

“Not nearly such a good performance as if I’d had the oppor- 
tunity of rehearsing it a few times,” Julia answered tartly. “You 
see, what you don’t understand is that acting isn’t nature; it’s art, 
and art is something you create. Real grief is ugly; the business of 
the actor Is to represent it not only with truth but with beauty. If 
I were really dying as I’ve died in half a dozen plays, d’you think 
I’d care whether my gestures were graceful and my faltering words 
distinct enough to carry to the last row of the gallery? If it’s a 
sham it’s no more a sham than a sonata of Beethoven’s, and I’m no 
more of a sham than the pianist who plays it. It’s cruel to say that 
I’m not fond of you. I’m devoted to you. You’ve been the only 
thing in my life.” 

“No. You were fond of me when I was a kid and you could 




have me photographed with you. It made a lovely picture and it 
was fine publicity. But since then you haven’t bothered much 
about me. I’ve bored you rather than otherwise. You were 
always glad to see me, but you were thankful that I went my own 
way and didn’t want to take up your time. I don’t blame vou; you 
hadn’t got time in your life for anyone but yourself.” 

Julia was beginning to grow a trifle impatient. He was getting 
too near the truth for her comfort, 

‘‘You forget that young things are rather boring,” 

“Crashing, I should think,” he smiled. “But then why do you 
pretend that you can’t bear to let me out of your sight? That’s just 
acting too.” 

“You make me very unhappy. You make me feel as if I hadn’t 
done my duty to you.” 

“But you have. You’ve been a very good mother. You’ve done 
something for which I shall always be grateful to you, you’ve left 
me alone.” 

“Idon’^- -tcind what you want.” 

“I to) J you. Reality.” 

“But where are you going to find it?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps if doesn’t exist. I’m young still; I’m 
ignorant. I thought Perhaps that at Cambridge, meeting people 
and reading books, I might discover where to look for it. If they 
say it only exists in God, I'm done.” 

Julia was disturbed. What he said had not really penetrated to 
her understanding, his words were lines and the important thing 
was not what they meant, but whether they “got over”, but she was 
sensitive to the emotion she felt in hini. Of course he was only 
eighteen, and it would be silly to take him too seriously, she 
couldn’t help thinking he’d got all that from somebody else, and 
that there was a good deal of pose in it. Did anyone have ideas of 
his own and did anyone not pose just a wee, wee bit? But of course 
it might be that at the moment he f Jt everything he said, and it 
wouldn’t be very nice of her to irake light of it. 

“Of course I see what you mean,” she said. “My greatest wish 
in the world is that you should be happy. I’ll manage your father, 
and you can do as you like. You must seek your own salvation, I 
see that. But I think you ouglit to make sure that all these ideas of 
yours aren’t just morbid. Perhaps you were too much alone in 
Vienna and I dare say you read too much. Of course your father 
and I belong to a different generation and I don t suppose we can 
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help you. Why don't you talk it over with someone more of your 
own age? Tom, for instance." 

^Tom? A poor little snob. His only ambition in life is to be a 
gentleman, and he hasn't the sense to see that the more he tries the 
more hopeless it is." 

“I thought you liked him so much. Why, at Taplow last 
summer you just lived in his pocket." 

‘‘I didn't dislike him. I made use of him. He could tell me a lot 
of things that I wanted to know. But I thought him an insignificant, 
silly little thing." 

Julia remembered how insanely jealous she had been of their 
friendship. It made her angry to think of all the agony she had 
wasted. 

‘‘You've dropped him, haven’t you?" he asked suddenly. 

She was startled. 

“I suppose I have more or less." 

“I think it’s very wise of you. He wasn’t up to your mark." 

He looked at her with his calm, reflective eyes, and on a sudden 
Julia had a sickening fear that he knew that Tom had been her 
lover. It was impossible, she told herself, it was only her guilty 
conscience that made her think so; at Taplow there had been 
nothing; it was incredible tliat any of the horrid gossip had 
reached his ears; and yet there w^as something in his expression that 
made her certain that he knew. She was ashamed. 

“I only asked him to come down to Taplow because I tliought it 
would be nice for you to have a boy of that age to play around 
with." ' 

“It was.” 

There was in his eyes a faint twinkle of amusement. She felt 
desperate. She would have liked to ask him what he was grinning 
at, but dared not; for she knew; he was not angry with her, she 
could have borne that, he was merely diverted. She was bitterly 
hurt. She would have cried, but that he w’ould only laugh. And 
what could she say to him? He believed nothing she said. Acting! 
For once she was at a loss how to cope with a situation. She was 
up against something that she did not know, something my** 
sterious and rather frightening. Could that be reality? At that 
moment they heard a car drive up. 

“There's your father," she exclaimed. 

What a relief! The scene was intolerable, and she was thankful 
that his arrival must end It. In a moment Michael, very hearty, 



with his chin thrust out and his belly pulled in, looking for all his 
fifty-odd years incredibly handsome, burst into the room and, in 
his manly way, thrust out his hand to greet, after a six months’ 
absence, his only begotten son. 


iIAPTER XXVIII 

Three days later Roger went up to Scotland. By the exercise of 
some ingenuity Julia had managed that they should not again spend 
any length of time alone together. When they happened to be by 
themselves for a few minutes they talked of indifferent things. 
Julia was not reallv sorry to see him go. She could not dismiss 
from her m’’ ^ . ‘irious conversation she had had with him. 

There was i ^ t in particular that unaccountably worried her: 
this wu.^ his suggu ,t m that i^ she went iiito an empty room and 
someone suddenly opened the door there would be nobody there. 
It made her feel very uncomfortable. 

“I never set out to be a raving beauty, but the one thing no one 
has ever denied me > personality’. It’s absurd to pretend that 
because I can play a hundred different parts in a hundred dilferert 
ways I haven’t got an indiviJuJity of my own. I can do that 
because I’m a bloody good actress.” 

She tried to think what happened to her when she went alone 
into an empty room. 

‘‘But I never am alone, even in an emr^ room. There’s always 
Michael, or Evie, or Charles, or the public; not in the flesh, of 
course, but in the spirit, as it were. 1 must speak to Charles about 
Roger.” 

Unfortunately he was away. But he was coming back for the 
dress'-rehearsal and tlie first night; he had not missed these 
occasions for twenty’ years, and tliey had always had supper 
together after the dre.^s-rehearsal. Michael would remain in the 
theatre, busy with the lights and so on, so that they would be 
alone. They would be able to have a good talk. 

She studied her part. Julia did not deliberately create the 
character she was going to act by observation; she had a knack of 
getting into tlie shoes of the woman she had to portray so that she 
thought with her mind and felt with her senses. Her intuition 
suggested to her a hundred small touches that afterwards amazed 
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people by their verisimilitude; but when they asked her where she 
had got them she could not say. Now she wanted to show the 
courageous yet uneasy breeziness of the Mrs. Marten who played 
golf and could talk to a man like one good chap to another and yet, 
essentially a respectable, middle-class woman, hankered for the 
security of the marriage state. 

Michael never liked to have a crowd at a dress-rehearsal, and 
this time, anxious to keep the secret of the play till the first night, 
he had admitted besides Charles only the people, photographers 
and dressmakers, whose presence was necessary. Julia spared 
herself. She had no intention of giving all she had to give till the 
first night. It was enough if her performance was adequate. 
Under Michael’s businesslike direction everything went off with- 
out a hitch, and by ten o’clock Julia and Charles were sitting in the 
Grill Room of the Savoy. The first thing she asked him ^vas what 
he thought of Avice Crichton. 

‘‘Not at all bad and wonderfully pretty. She really looked 
lovely in that second-act dress.” 

“I’m not going to wear the dress I wore in the second act. 
Charley Deverill has made me another.” 

He did not see the slightly humorous glance she gave him, and if 
he had would not have guessed what it meant. Michael, having 
taken Julia’s advice, had gone to a good deal of trouble with Avice. 
He had rehearsed her by herself upstairs in his private room and 
had given her every intonation and every gesture. He had also, 
Julia had^ good reason to believe, lunched with her several times 
and taken her out to supper. The result of all this was that she was 
playing the part uncommonly well. Michael rubbed his hands. 

“I’m very pleased with her. I think she’ll make quite a hit. I’ve 
half a mind to give her a contract.” 

“I w^ouldn’t,” said Julia. “Not till after the first night. You can 
never really tell how a performance is going to pan out till you’ve 
got an audience.” 

“She’s a nice girl and a perfect lady.” 

“A nice girl, I suppose, because she’s madly in love with you, 
and a perfect lady because she’s resisting your advances till she’s 
got a contract.” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t be so silly. Why, I’m old enough to be her 
father.” 

But he smiled complacently. She knew very well that his love^ 
making w'ent no farther than holding hands and a kiss or two in a 
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taxi, but she knew also that It flattered him to Imagine that she 
suspected him capable of infidelity. 

But now Julia, having satisfied her appetite with proper regard 
for her figure, attacked the subject which was on her mind. 

“Charles dear, I want to talk to you about Roger.” 

•‘Oh yes, he came back the other day, didn’t he? How is he?” 

“My dear, a most terrible thing has happened. He’s come back 
a fearful prig and I don’t know what to do about it.” 

She gave him her verMon of the con^ arsation. She left out one 
o^^ two things that it seemed inconvenient to mention, but what she 
told was on the whole accurate. 

“The tragic thing is that he has absolutely no sense of humour,” 
she finished. 

“After all he’s only eighteen.” 

“You could have knocked me down with a feather when he said 
all those things to me. I felt just like Balaam when his ass broke 
into light ronx^prsatior.” 

She c I1..11 o look, but he did jot even smile. He did not 
seem to think hei leniark as funnv as she did. 

“I can’t imagine whcic he g(»t his ideas. It’s absurd to think that 
he could have thout^hr o\ t all that nonsense for himself.” 

“Are you sure tLot hov*^ of that age don’t think more than we 
older people imagine? It’s a sort of puberty of the spirit and its 
results are often >t range.” 

“It seems so deceitful of Poger to ha\e haiboured thoughts like 
those all these years a id nc^cr breathed a word about them. He 
might have been accusing me.” She ga' e a chuckle. “To tell you 
the truth, when Rog^^r was talking to me I felt just like Hamlet’s 
mother.” Then with hardly a break: “I wonder if I’m too old to 
play Hamlet?” 

“Gertrude isn’t a \ery good part, is it?” 

Julia broke into a kmgh of frank amusement. 

“Don’t be idiotic, Charles. I wouldn’t play the Queen. I’d play 
Hamlet.” 

“D’you think it’s suited to a w’oman?” 

“Mrs. Siddons played it and so did Sarah Bernhardt. It would 
set a seal on my career, if >ou know^ w’hat 1 mean. Of course 
there’s the difficulty of the blank verse.” 

“I have heard actors speak it so that it w^as indistinguishable 
from prose,” he answered. 

“Yes, but that’s not quite the same, is it?” 
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*‘Were you nice to Roger?” 

She was surprised at his going back to that subject so suddenly, 
but she returned to it with a smile, 

‘‘Oh, charming.” 

“It’s hard not to be impatient with the absurdity of the young; 
they tell us that two and two make four as though it had never 
occurred to us, and they’re disappointed if we can’t share their 
surprise when they have just discovered that a hen lays an egg. 
There’s a lot of nonsense in their ranting and raving, but it’s not 
all nonsense. One ought to sympathise with them; one ought to 
do one’s best to understand. One has to remember how much has 
to be forgotten and how much has to be learnt when for the first 
time one faces life. It’s not very easy to give up one’s Ideals, and 
the brute facts of every day are bitter pills to swallow. The 
spiritual conflicts of adolescence can be very severe and one can do 
so little to resolve them.” 

“But you don’t really think there’s anything in all this stuff of 
Roger’s? I believe it’s all a lot of communist nonsense that he’s 
learnt in Vienna. I wish we’d never sent him there.” 

“You may be right. It may be that in a year or two he’ll lose 
sight of the clouds of glory and accept the chain. It may be that 
he’ll find what he’s looking for, if not in God, then in art.” 

“I should hate him to be an actor, if that’s what you mean.” 

“No, I don’t think he’ll fancy that.” 

“And of course he can’t be a playwright, he hasn’t a sense of 
humour.” 

“I dare say he’ll be quite content to go into the Foreign Office. 
It would be an asset to him there.” 

“What would you advise me to do?” 

“Nothing. Let him be. That’s probably the greatest kindness 
you can do him.” 

“But I can’t help being worried about him.” 

“You needn’t be. Be hopeful. You thought you’d only given 
birth to an ugly duckling; perhaps he’s going to turn into a white- 
winged swan.” 

Charles was not giving Julia what she wanted. She had ex- 
pected him to be more sympathetic. 

“I suppose he’s getting old, poor dear,” she reflected. “He’s 
losing his grip of things. He must have been impotent for years; I 
wonder it never struck me before.” 

She asked what the time was. 
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“I think I ought to go. I must get a long night’s rest.” 

Julia slept well and when she av^oke had at once a feeling of 
exultation. To-night was the first night. It gave her a little thrill of 
pleasure to recollect that people had already been assembling at 
the pit and gallery doors when she left the theatre after the dress- 
rehearsal, and now at ten in the morning there was probably 
already a long queue. 

“Lucky it’s a fine day for them, poor brutes.” 

In bygone years she had been intolerably nervous before a fir^’t 
night. She had felt slightly sick all day and as the hours passed gc^t 
into such a state that she almost thought she would have to leave 
the stage. But by now, after having passed through the ordeal so 
many times, she had acquired a certain nonchalance. Throughout 
the early part of the day she felt only happy and mildly excited; it 
was not till late in the afternoon that she began to feel ill at ease. 
She grew silent and wanted to be left alone. She also grew irritable, 
and Michael, having learnt from experience, took care to keep out 
of her V . xl t hands and feet got cold and by the time she 
reached the theatre they were like lumps of ice. But still the 
apprehension that filled her was not unpleasant. 

Julia had nothing to do that morning but go down to the 
Siddons for a won’ »'ehcarsal at noon, so she lay in Kd till late. 
Michael did not come back to luncheon, having last things to do 
to the sets, and she ate alone. Then she went to bed and for an 
hour slept soundly. Her intention w\as to rest all the afternoon; 
Miss Phillips was coming at six to gh e her a light massage, and by 
seven she wanted to be at the theatre. But when she awoke she felt 
so much refreshed that it irked her to stay in bed, so she made up 
her mind to get up and go for a walk. It was a fine, sunny day. 
Liking the town better than the country and streets more than 
trees, she did not go into the Park, but sauntered round the 
neighbouring squares, deserted at that time of year, idly looking at 
the houses, and thought how much she preferred her own to any 
of them. She felt at case and light-hearted. Then she thought it 
time to go home. She had just reached the corner of Stanliope 
Place when she heard her name called in a voice that she could not 
but recognise. 

“Julia.” 

She turned round and Tom, his face all smiles, caught her up. She 
had not seen him since her return from France. He was ver\’^ smart 
in a neat grey suit and a brown hat. He was tanned by tlie sun. 
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thought you were away.” 

“I came back on Monday. I didn’t ring up because I knew you 
were busy with the final rehearsals. I’m coming to-night; Michael 
gave me a stall.” 

*‘Oh, I’m glad.” 

It was plain that he was delighted to see her. His face was eager 
and his eyes shone. She was pleased to discover that the sight of 
him excited no emotion in her. She wondered as they went on 
talking what tliere was in him that had ever so deeply affected 
her. 

”What on earth are you wandering about like this for?” 

“IVe been for a stroll. I was just going In to tea.” 

“Come and have tea with me.” 

His flat was just round the comer. Indeed he had caught sight 
of her just as he was going down the mews to get to it. 

“How is it you’re back so early?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing much on at the oflice just now. You 
know, one of our partners died a couple of months ago, and Tm 
getting a bigger share. It means I shall be able to keep on the flat 
after all. Michael was jolly decent about it, he said I could stay on 
rent-free till things got better. I hated the idea of turning out. Do 
come, rd love to make you a cup of tea.” 

He rattled on so vivaciously that Julia was amused. You woul 1 
never have thought, to listen to him, that there had ever been any- 
thing betw^een them. He seemed perfectly unembarrassed. 

“All right. But I can only stay a minute.” 

“O.K.”' 

They turned into the mews and she preceded him up the 
narrow staircase. 

“You toddle along to the sitting-room and Til put the water on 
to boil.” 

She went in and sat down. She looked round the room that had 
been the scene of so many emotions for her. Nothing was 
changed. Her photograph stood in its old place, but on the 
chimney-piece was a large photograph also of Avice Crichton. On 
it was written: For Tom from Avice. Julia took everything in. The 
room might have been a set in which she had once acted; it was 
vaguely familiar, but no longer meant anything to her. The love 
that had consumed her then, the jealousy she had stifled, the 
ecstasy of surrender, it had no more reality than one of the 
innumerable parts she had played in the past. She relished her 
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indifference, Tom came in, with the tea-cloth she had given him, 
and neatly set out the tea-service which she had-dso given him. 
She did not know why the thought of his casually using still all her 
little presents made her inclined to laugh. Then he came in with 
the tea and they drank it sitting side by side on the sofa. He told 
her more about his improved circumstances. In his pleasant, 
friendly way he acknowledged that it was owing to the work that 
through her he had been able to bring the firm that he had secured 
a larger share thn uts. He told her of the holiday from which 
he had just ' Ir was quite clear to Julia that he had no 

inkling how much he had made her suffer. That too made her now 
inclined to laugh. 

“I hear you’re going to have an enormous success to-night.” 

‘‘It would be nice, wouldn’t it?” 

“Avice says that both you and Michael have been awfully good 
to her. Tab ^ ' a* ^ doesn’t romp away with the play.” 

He said v * » but Julia wondered whether Avice had told 
him the L this Wdo a ‘ at she c'^pected to do. 

“Are you engaged to her?” 

“No. She wants Iicr freedom. She says an engagement would 
nterfere with her career.” 

“With her wdi^t" The words slipped out of Julia's m ^ath 
before she could stop them, but she immediately recovered her- 
self. “Yes, I see wint she means of course.” 

“Naturally, I don’t want to stand in her w'av. I mean, supposing 
after to-night she got a big offer for America I can quite see that she 
ought to be pcrfectiv free to accept.” 

Her career! Julia smiled quietly to herself. 

“You know, I do think you’re a brick, the way you’ve behaved 
to her.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh well, you know wdiat women are!” 

As he said this he slipped his arm round her waist and kissed her. 
She laughed outriglit. 

“What an absurd little thing you are.” 

“How about a bit of love?” 

“Don’t be so silly.” 

“What is tliere silly about it? Don’t you think we’ve been 
divorced long enough?” 

“I’m all for irrevocable divorce. And what about Avice? 

“Oh, she’s different. Come on.” 
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**Has it slipped your memory that Fve got a first night to- 
night?” 

‘There’s plenty of time.” 

He put both arms round her and kissed her softly. She looked 
at him with mocking eyes. Suddenly she made up her mind. 

“All right.” 

They got up and went into the bedroom. She took off her hat 
and slipped out of her dress. He held h^r in his arms as he had 
held her so often before. He kissed her closed eyes and the little 
breasts of which she was so proud. She gave him her body to do 
what he wanted with, but her spirit held aloof. She returned his 
kisses out of amiability, but she caught herself thinking of the part 
she was going to play that night. She seemed to be two persons, 
the mistress in her lover’s embrace, and the actress who already 
saw in her mind’s eye the vast vague dark audience and heard the 
shouts of applause as she stepped on to die stage, ^^hen, a little 
later, they lay side by side, he with his arm round her neck, she 
forgot about him so completely that she was quite surprised when 
he broke a long silence. 

“Don’t you care for me any more?” 

She gave him a little hug. 

“Of course, darling. I dote on you.” 

“You’re so strange to-day.” 

She realised that he was di'^appointed. Poor little thing, she 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings. He was ver> sweet really. 

“With the first night before me I’m not really myself to-day. 
You mustn’t mind.” 

When she came to the conclusion, ejuite definitely now, that she 
no longer cared two straws for him she could not help feeling a 
great pity for him. She stroked his cheek gently. 

“Sweetie pie.” (“I wonder if Michael remembered to liavc tea 
sent along to the queues. It doesn’t cost much and they do 
appreciate it so enormously.”) “You know, I really must get up. 
Miss Phillips is coming at six. Evie will be in a state, she won’t be 
able to think what’s happened to me.” 

She chattered brightly while she dressed. She was conscious, 
although she did not look at him, that Tom was vaguely uneasy. 
She put her hat on, then she took his face in both her hands and 
gave him a friendly kiss. 

“Good-bye, my lamb. Have a good time to-night.” 

“Best of luck.” 
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He smiled with some awkwardness. She perceived that he did 
not quite know what to make of her. Julia slipped out of the flat, 
and if she had not been England’s leading actress, and a woman of 
hard on fifty, she would have hopped on one leg all the way down 
Stanhope Place till she got to her house. She was as pleased as 
Punch. She let herself in with her latchkey and closed the front 
door behind her. 

dare say there’s something in what Roger said. Love isn’t 
worth all the fuss they make about it.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Four hours later it was all over. The play went well from the 
beginning; the audience, notwithstanding the season a fashionable 
one, were pleased after the holidays to find themselves once more 
in a playhouse, and were ready to be amused. It was an auspicious 
beginning for the theatrical season. There had been great applause 
after each act and *it the end a dozen curtains calls; Julia took two 
by herself, and cv( > she was startled by the warmth ot her re^ 
ception. She had inade the Httle halting speech, prepared before^ 
hand, which the occasion demanded. There had been a final call 
of the entire coripany and then the orchestra had struck up the 
National Anthem. Julia, pleaded, excited and happy, went to her 
dressing-room. She had never felt more sure of herself. She had 
never acted with greater brilliance, variety and resource. The play 
ended with a long tirade in which julia, as the retired harlot, 
castigated the flipj'*aiicy, the uselessness, the immorality of the idle 
set into w^hich her marriage had brought her. It was two pages 
long, and there wms not another actress in England who could have 
held the attention of the audience while she delivered it. With her 
exquisite timing, with the modulat" on of her beautiful voice, with 
her command of the gamut emotions, she had succeeded by a 
miracle of technique in making it a thrilling, almost spectacular 
climax to the play. A violent action could not have been more 
exciting nor an unexpected denouement more surprising. The 
whole cast had been excellent with tlie exception of Avice Crichton. 
Julia hummed in an undertone as she went into her dressing- 
room. 

Michael followed her in almo’^t at once. 
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looks like a winner all right.’* He threw his arms round her 
and kissed her. “By God, what a performance you gave.*’ 

“You weren’t so bad yourself, dear.” 

“That’s the sort of part I can play on my head,’’ he answered 
carelessly, modest as usual about his own acting. “Did you 
hear them during your long speech? That ought to knock the 
critics.” 

“Oh, you know what they are. They’ll give all their attention 
to the blasted play and then three lines at the end to me.” 

“You’re the greatest actress in the world, darling, but, by God, 
you’re a bitch.” 

Julia opened her eyes very wide in an expression of the most 
naive surprise. 

“Michael, what do you mean?” 

“Don’t look so innocent. You know perfectly well. Do you 
think you can cod an old trouper like me?” 

He was looking at her with twinkling eyes, and it was very 
difficult for her not to burst out laughing. 

“I am as innocent as a babe unborn.” 

“Come off it. If anyone ever deliberately killed a performance 
you killed A vice’s. I couldn’t be angry with you, it was so 
beautifully done.” 

Now Julia simply could not conceal the little smile that curled 
her lips. Praise is always grateful to the artist. A\4cc’s one big 
scene was in the second act. It was with Julia, and Michael had 
rehearsed it so as to give it all to the girl. This was indeed what the 
play demanded and Julia, as always, had in rehearsals accepted his 
direction. To bring out the colour of her blue eyes and to 
emphasise her fair hair they had dressed Avicc in pale blue. To 
contrast with this Julia had chosen a dress of an agreeable yellow. 
This she had worn at the dress rehearsal. But she had ordered 
another dress at the same time, of sparkling silver, and to the 
surprise of Michael and the consternation of Avice it was in this 
that she made her entrance in the second act. Its brilliance, the 
way it took the light, attracted the attention of the audience. 
Avice’s blue looked drab by comparison. When they reached the 
important scene they were to have together Julia produced, as a 
conjurer produces a rabbit from his hat, a large handkerchief of 
scarlet chiffon and with this she played. She waved it, she spread it 
out as though to look at it, she screwed it up, she wiped her brow 
with it, she delicately blew her nose. The audience, fascinated. 
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could not take their eyes away from the red rag. And she moved 
up stage so that Avice to speak to her had to turn her back on the 
audience, and when they were sitting on a sofa together she took 
her hand, in an impulsive way that seemed to the public ex- 
quisitely natural, and sitting well back herself forced Avice to turn 
her profile to the house. Julia had noticed early in rehearsals that 
in profile Avice had a shcep-like look. The author had given Avice 
lines to say that had so much amused the cast at the first rehearsal 
that they had all burst out laughing. Before the audience had quite 
realised how funny they were Julia had cut in with her reply, and 
the audience anxious to hear it suppressed their laugliter. The 
scene which was devised to be extremely amusing took on a 
sardonic colour, and the character A dee played acquired a certain 
odiousness. Avice in her inexperience, not getting the laughs she 
had expected, was rattled; her voice grew hard and her gestures 
awkward. Julia took the scene away from her and played it with 
miraculous virtuosity. But her final stroke was accidental. Avice 
had a lo»^ ' • tipf>ch to deliver, and Julia nervously screwed her red 
handkerchief iiiio a ball; «'he action almost automatically suggested 
an expression; she looked at Avice with troubled eyes and two 
heavy tears rolled down her cheeks. You felt the shame with 
which the girl’s '’ippancy affected her, and you saw her pain 
because her poor little ideals of uprightness, her hankering for 
goodness, were so brutally mocked. The episode lasted no more 
than a minute, but in that minute, by those tears and by the 
anguish of her look, Julia laid bare the sordid misery of the 
woman’s life. That was the end of Avice. 

“And I was such a damned foe’, I thought of giving her a 
contract,” said M it had. 

“Why don’t you?” 

“When you’ve got your knife into her? Not on your life. 
You’re a naughty little thing to be so jealous. You don t really 
think she means anything to me, do you? You ought to know by 
now that you’re the only' woman in the world for me.’ 

Michael thought that Julia had played this trick on account of 
the rather violent flirtation he had been having with Avice, and 
though, of course, it was h..rd luck on Avice, he could not help 
being a trifle flattered. 

“You old donkey,” smiled Julia, knowing exactly what he was 
thinking and tickled to death at his mistake. “After all, you are the 
handsomest man in London.” 
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“All that’s as It may be. But I don’t tnow what the author’U 
say. He’s a conceited little ape and it’s not a bit the scene he 
wrote.” 

“Oh, leave him to me. I’ll fix him.” 

There was a knock at the door and it was the author himse lf 
who came in. With a cry of delight, Julia went up to him, threw 
her arms round his neck and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“Are you pleased?” 

“It looks like a success,” he answered, but a trifle coldly. 

“My dear, it’ll run for a year.” She placed her hands on his 
shoulders and looked him full in the face. “But you’re a wicked, 
wicked man.” 

“I?” 

“You almost ruined my performance. When I came to that bit 
in the second act and suddenly saw what it meant I nearly broke 
down. You knew what was in that scene, you’re the author; why 
did you let us rehearse it all the time as if there was no more in it 
than appeared on the surface? We’re only actors, how can you 
expect us to — ^to fathom your subtlety? It’s the best scene in your 
play and I almost bungled it. No one in the world could have 
written it but you. Your play’s brilliant, but in that scene there’s 
more than brilliance, there’s genius.” 

The author flushed. Julia looked at him with veneration. He 
felt shy and happy and proud. 

(“In twenty-four hours the mug’ll think he really meant tlie 
scene to go like that.”) 

Michael beamed. 

“Come along to my dressing-room and have a whisky and soda. 
I’m sure you need a drink after all that emotion.” 

They went out as Tom came in. Tom’s face was red with 
excitement. 

“My dear, it was grand. You were simply wonderful. Gosh, 
what a performance!” 

“Did you like it? Avice was good, wasn’t she?” 

“No, rotten.” 

“My dear, what do you mean? I thought she was charming.” 

“You simply wiped the floor with her. She didn’t even look 
pretty in the second act.” 

Avice’s career! 

“I say, what are you doing afterwards?” 

“Dolly’s giving a party for us.” 
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“Can’t you cut it and come along to supper with me? I’m madly 
in love with you.” 

‘‘Oh, what nonsense. How can I let Dolly down?” 

“Oh, do.” 

His eyes were eager. She could see that he desired her as he had 
never done before, and she rejoiced in her triumph. But she shook 
her head firmly. Thcrf* was a sound in the corridor of a crowd of 
people talkiix • ' - y both knew that a troop of friends were 

forcing their way down die narrow passage to congratulate her. 

“Damn all these people. God, how I want to kiss you. Til ring 
you up in the morning.” 

The door burst open and Dolly, fat, perspiring and bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, swept in at the head of a throng that packed 
the dressing-room to suffocation. Julia submitted to being kissed 
by all and sundry. Among others were three or four well-known 
actresses, nn.'' were prodigal of their praise. Julia gave a 
beautiful , ^ * ujce of unaffected modesty. The corridor was 

packeo now witn ’ ‘oplc wlio wanted to get it least a glimpse of 
her. Dolly had to figlit her way out. 

“Try not to be too late,” she said to Julia. “It’s going to be a 
heavenly party.” 

“I’ll come as soow as ever I can.” 

At last the crowd was got rid of and Julia, having undressed, 
began to take o^t her make-up. Michael came in, wearing a 
dressing-gowm. 

“I say, Julia, you’ll have to go to Dolly’s party by yourself. 
I’ve got to see the libraries and I can’t m-^nage it. I’m going to sting 
them.” 

“Oh, all right.” 

‘‘They’re waiting for me now. Sec you in the morning.” 

He went out and she was left alone with Evie. The dress she had 
arranged to wear for Dolly’s party was placed over a chair. Julia 
smeared her face with cleansing creain. 

“Evie, Mr. Fennell will be ringing up to-morrow. Will you say 
I’m out.” 

Evie looked in the mirror and caught Julia’s eyes. 

“And if he rings up again.’” 

“I don’t want to hurt his feelings, poor lamb, but I have a notion 
I shall be ver>’ much engaged for some time now.” 

Evie sniffed loudly, and widi that rather disgusting habit of hers 
drew her forefiinger across the bottom of her nose. 
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“I understand,” she said dryly. 

‘‘I always said you weren’t such a fool as you looked.” Julia 
went on with her face. ‘‘What’s that dress doing on that 
chair?” 

“That.' That’s the dress you said you’d wear for the party.” 

“Put it away. I can’t go to the party without Mr. Gosselyn.” 

“Since when?” 

“Shut up, you old hag. Phone through and say that I’ve got a 
bad headache and had to go home to bed, but Mr. Gosselyn will 
come if he possibly can.” 

“The party’s being given special for you. You can’t let the poor 
old gal down like that!” 

Julia stamped her feet. 

“I don’t want to go to a party. I won’t go to a party.” 

“There's nothing for you to eat at home.” 

“I don’t want to go home. I’ll go and have supper at a 
restaurant.” 

“Who with?” 

“By myself.” 

Evie gave her a puzzled glance. 

“The play’s a success, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Everything’s a success. I feel on th.e top of the world. I 
feel like a million dollars. I want to be alone and enjoy myself. 
Ring up the Berkeley and tell them to keep a table for one in the 
little room. They’ll know what I mean.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“I shall never in all my life have another moment like this. I’m 
not going to share it with anyone.” 

When Julia had got her face clean she left it. She neither 
painted her lips nor rouged her cheeks. She put on again the 
brown coat and skirt in which she had come to the theatre and the 
same hat. It was a felt hat with a brim, and this she pulled down 
over one eye so that it should hide as much of her face as possible. 
When she was ready she looked at herself in the glass. 

“I look like a working dressmaker whose husband’s left her, 
and who can blame him? I don’t believe a soul would recognise 
me.” 

Evie had had the telephoning done from the stage-door, and 
when she came back Julia asked her if there were many people 
waiting for her there. 

“About three ’undred I should say.” 
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Dftinri* She had a sudden desire to see nobody and be seen 
by nobody. She wanted just for one hour to be obscure. ‘Tell 
the fireman to let me out at the front and Til take a taxi, and then as 
soon as I ve got out let the crowd know there^s no use in their 
waiting.” 

“God only knows what I ’ave to put up with,” :>aid Evie 
darkly. 

“You old cow.” 

Jrlia took Evie's face in her hands and kissed her raddled cheeks; 
then slipped out of her dressing-room, on to the stage and through 
the iron door into the darkened auditoriu i. 

Julians simple disguise was evidentlv adequate, for when she 
came into the little room at the Berkeley of which she was 
peculiarly fond, the head-waiter did not immediately know her. 

“Have you got a corner that you can squeeze me into?” she 
asked difiidently. 

Her voicf > ^ ^ ond glance told him who she was. 

“Yo' ' lavouiii. ible IS waiting for ou, M^ss Lambert. The 
message said you would be alone?” Julia nodued and he led her to 
a table in the corner of the room. “I hear you’ve had a big success 
to-night, Miss La nl^ert.” How quickly good new^ travelled. 
‘*^X"hat can I orderT’ 

The head-waiter was surprised that Julia should be having 
supper by herself, ^ -ut the only emotion that it was his business to 
show clients was giatitication at seeing them. 

“Lm very tired, Angelo.” 

“A little caviare to i''e^un with, madai^e, or some oysters?” 

“Oysters, Angelo, but fat ones.’* 

“I will choose them myself, Miss Lambert, and to follow?’* 

Julia gave a long sigh, for now she could, with a free conscience, 
order what she had h id in mind ever since the end of the second 
act. She felt she deserved a treat to celebrate her triumph, and for 
once she meant to throw prudence to the winds. 

“Grilled steak and onions, Angelo, fried potatoes, and a bottle 
of Bass. Give it me in a silver tankard.” 

She probably hadn’t eaten fried potatoes for ten years. But 
what an occasion it wasl By i happy chance on this day she had 
confirmed her hold on the public by a performance that she could 
only describe as scintillating, she had settled an old score, by one 
ingenious device disposing of A\ice and making Tom see what a 
fool be had been, and best of all had proved to herself beyond 
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all question that she was free from the irksome bonds that 
had oppressed her. Her thought flickered for an instant round 
Avice. 

‘‘Silly little thing to try to put a spoke in my wheel. Til let her 
have her laughs to-morrow.” 

The oysters came and she ate them with enjoyment. She ate 
two pieces of brown bread and butter with the delicious sense of 
imperilling her immortal soul, and she took a long drink from the 
silver tankard. 

“Beer, glorious beer,” she murmured. 

She could see Michael's long face if he knew w^hat she was doing. 
Poor Michael who imagined she had killed Avice's scene because 
she thought he was too attentive to that foolish little blonde. 
Really, it was pitiful how stupid men were. They said women 
'were vain; why, they were modest violets in comparison with men. 
She could not but laugh when she thought of Tom. He had 
wanted her that afternoon, he had wanted her still more that 
night. It was wonderful to think that he meant no more to her 
than a stage-hand. It gave one a grand feeling of confidence to be 
heart-whole. 

The room in which she sat was connected by three archways 
with the big dining-room where they supped and danced; amid 
the crowd doubtless were a certain number wdio had been to the 
play. How surprised they would be if they knew that the quiet 
little woman in the corner of the adjoining room, her face half 
hidden by a Felt hat, was Julia Lambert. It gave her a pleasant sense 
of independence to sit there unknown and unnoticed. They W'crc 
acting a play for her and she was the audience, bhe caught brief 
glimpses of them as they passed the archw^ay, young men and 
young women, young men and women not so young, men with 
bald heads and men with fat bellies, old harridans clinging desper- 
ately to their painted semblance of youth. Some were in love, and 
some were jealous, and some were indifferent. 

Her steak arrived. It was cooked exactly as she liked it, and the 
onions were crisp and brown. She ate tlie fried potatoes 
delicately, with her fingers, savouring each one as tliough it were 
the passing moment that she would bid delay. 

“What is love beside steak and onions?” she asked. It w^as 
enchanting to be alone and allow her mind to wander. She thought 
once more of Tom and spiritually shrugged a humorous shoulder. 
“It was an amusing experience.” 



It would certainly be useful t<f her one of these days. The sight 
of the dancers seen through the archway was so much like a scene 
in a play that she was reminded of a notion that she had first had 
in St. Malo. The agony that she had suffered when Tom deserted 
her recalled to her memory Racine’s Phedre, which she had studied 
as a girl with old Jane Taitbout. She read the play again. The 
torments that afflicted Theseus’ queen were the torments that 
afflicted her, and she could not but think that there was a striking 
similarity in their situations. That was a part she could act; she 
knew what it felt like to be turned down by a young man one had a 
fancy for. Gosh, what a performance she could give! She knew 
why in the spring she had acted so badly that Michael had pre- 
ferred to close dovm; it was because she was feeling the emotions 
she portrayed. That was no good. You had to have had the 
emotions, but you could only play them when you had got over 
them. She remembered that Charles had once said to her that the 
origin of poetry was emotion recollected in tranquillity. She 
didn’t know anything about poetry, but it was certainly true about 
acting. 

‘‘Clever of poor old Charles to get hold of an original idea like 
that. It shows how rong it is to judge people hastily. One 
thinks the aiistou acv are a bunch of mt-wits, and then one of 
them suddenly comes out with something like that that’s so 
damned good it t il vour breath away.” 

There was no r^iison why she should not get some dramatist to 
do a translation oi Ranne’s play for her, not in blank verse, of 
course, but in pro , or, if he in^isud on verse, in short lines with 
rhymes at not too fretiuent intervals. She could manage that, and 
effectit'ely. It was a ^ood idea, there was no doubt about it, and 
she knew the cloilios >hc would wear, not those flowing draperies 
in which Sarah sw .ithed herself, but the short Greek tunic that she 
had seen on a bas^u lief when she w^ent to tlie British Museum with 
Charles. 

“How funny things are! You go to those museums and galleries 
and think wdiat a damned bore they are and then, when you least 
expect it, vou find that something you’ve seen comes in useful. It 
shows art and all that i ai't reallv w’aste of time. 

Of course she had tlie legs for a tunic, but could one be tragic in 
one? This she thought about seriously for two or three minutes. 
When she was eating out her heart for the indifferent Hlppolytus 
(and she giggled when she thouglit of Tom, In his Savile Row 



clothes, masquerading as a youu) Gieek hunter) could she really 
get her eff^ects V'idiout abuiidani "liaperies? The difficulty excited 
her. But then a thought crossed her mind that for a moment 
dashed her spirits. 

“It’s all very well, but where are the dramatists? Sarah had her 
Sardou, Duse her D’Annunzio. But who have I got? ‘The Queen 
of Scots hath a bonnie bairn and I am but a barren stock.’ ’’ 

She did not, however, let this melancholy reflection disturb her 
serenity for long. Her elation was indeed such that she felt 
capable of creating dramatists from the vast inane as Deucalion 
created men from the stones of the field. 

“What nonsense that was that Roger talked the other day, and 
poor Charles, who seemed to take it seriously. He’s a silly little 
prig, that’s all.’’ She indicated a gesture towards the dance room. 
The lights had been lowered, and from where she sat it looked 
more than ever like a scene in a play. “All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players. But there’s the illusion, 
through that archway; it’s we, the actors, who are the reality. 
That’s the answer to Roger. They are our raw material. We are 
the meaning of their lives. We take their silly little emotions and 
turn them into art, out of them we create beauty, and their 
significance is that they form the audience we must have to fulfil 
ourselves. They are the instruments on which we play, and what is 
an instrument without somebody to play on it?’’ 

The notion exhilarated her, and for a moment or two she 
savoured it with satisfaction. Her brain seemed miraculously 
lucid. 

“Roger says we don’t exist. Why, it’s only we who do exist. 
They are the shadows and we give them substance. We are the 
symbols of all this confused, aimless struggling that they call life, 
and it’s only the symbol which is real. They say acting is only make- 
believe. That make-believe is the only reality.’’ 

Thus Julia out of her own head framed anew the Platonic 
theory of ideas. It filled her with exultation. She felt a sudden 
wave of friendliness for that immense anonymous public who had 
being only to give her opportunity to express herself. Aloof on 
her mountain top she considered the innumerable activities of 
men. She had a wonderful sense of freedom from all earthly ties, 
and it was such an ecstasy that nothing in comparison with it had 
any value. She felt like a spirit In heaven. 

The head-waiter came up to her with an ingratiating smile. 
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ft^verything all right. Miss Laritbert?” 

Pn^vely. You know, it’s st*Jige how people differ. 
lidaODs was a rare one for chops; I’m not a bit like her in 
im a rare one for steaks.” 

THE END 






